We have the honor of presenting : Stewart Edward White; 
Wallace Irwin; Herman Howard Matteson; George Gilbert; 
Edward Bellamy Partridge; Frederick R. Bechdolt and others 
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Cleaning this room has bi for 
really been no work at all this Gold Seal 
since we’ve had this Congoleum Rug. when you buy. 





I can mop it up clean in a jiffy.”’ 


LL over the country women are discover- Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 
ing that ‘‘it’s easy doing your own work”’ 1% x3 feet $ .90 ee ae Te 
with Congoleum Rugs. 3 «3 feet: L780 iiex 9 ; feet 13.65 
7 3 «4% feet 2.75 9 x10% feet 19.10 

Besides their ease of cleaning, Congoleum 3 x6 feet 3.65 9 x12 fect 21.85 
Rugs have many other advantages over woven FELIS ES EE EE: 
rugs. heir firm, waterproof, sanitary surface The Gold Seal Protects You 
makes them ideal for kitchen, bathroom, oad There is only one grade of Congoleum — Gold/- 
dining room, and their extremely artistic de- — §a/ Congoleum, bearing this Gold Seal pledge : - 
signs help to make colorful, tasteful interiors —‘‘Stisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back. ” 
in living rooms, bedrooms, halls—in fact in Write our nearest branch office for copy of book- 
any room in your home. let, “‘Modern Rugs for Modern Homes.’’ 

They lie flat on the floor without any fasten- ConGoLEUM CoMPANY 
ing—never ruffle or kick up at the edges. er RT gs ae 
And besides all this, they’ ng surprisingly 1 INCX- osama are sicneuate Weibs gs ag 
pensive. Note the low prices. St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal 
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(onco RT-RUGS 
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Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. Knows 
how to compose it, how to play it—and 
how it should be reproduced. It is 
significant that the great composer- 
pianist in the light of previous ex- 
perience has chosen to associate himself 
with the other famous artists of the 
world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record 
of Mendelssohn’s “ Spinning Song ” 
played on the Victrola and you hear 
the great pianist exactly as he wishes 
you to hear his own work. 

. ee Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE Records demonstrated at all dealers on 


This trademark and the trademarked the Ist of each month. 


word“ Victrola” identify all ourproducts. 


“Mishkin 


2) 


mm cA 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 
Camden, N. J. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 








Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden.N.J. 
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Chart Pitt, whose home is « 


lighthouse on the Northwe 
coast, finds time to gratify « 
hobby for taxidermy as well a 
to write fiction of the snou 
country he knows so well 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNseT MaGazIneE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
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ove than half 
the motorists 
of the Paeifie 
Coast use 
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ERVICE 


is an important 
item to an investor 
when he is purchas- 
ing a security. It is 
not enough just to 
know the name of the 
bond and its interest 
returns, but he should 
also know something 
of the security behind 


the bond. 
With offices and sales 


force covering the en- 
tire Pacific Coast, we 
are in a position to 
offer exceptional ser- 
vice, and we have at 
all times a large list of 
attractive investments, 
both local and foreign, 
including many that 
are legal for savings 
banks’ investment. 


We offer you the 
benefit of our service 
and experience, 
whether you are a 
large buyer, or just a 
beginner buying a 
$100 bond. 


GIRVIN & MILLER 
KOHL BLDG.,SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


Baillargeon Building 
SEATTLE 




































Western Finance 





should be addressed to the Financial Editor 


A department devoted to investments in the 
q Far West. Letters requesting information 
and should be accompanied by return postage 
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Eight Per Cent and Safety 


| The Greatest Investment Opportunity of a 
Century Won't Last Long 


AN you afford to wear jewelry? 

Have you ever stopped to realize 

that the possession of a piece of 

really good jewelry costing, say, 
about $500, entails a current charge that 
is, economically. speaking, practically pro- 
hibitive? Under existing circumstances 
can you, again economically speaking; 
afford such luxuries? 

To the average person such questions 
may seem utterly foolish. a the 
thought back of the questions could be 
developed to a most logical presentation 
of the outstanding economic phase of the 
present abnormal investment situation. 

It all centers about tie earning power of 
money, or, to state it in another way, the 
rental value of your savings. 

Let us go back some years to a “normal” 
state of affairs, when “safe as a Govern- 
ment bond” was the usual formula to 
describe the security back of a’ meri- 
torious investment. In those days Gov- 
| ernment bonds sold on a 2% basis. 
| “Basis” is the technical term used to 

signify the rate of yield or the net return 

on an investment. To say that a bond 
| sells on a 2% basis does not mean that 
| the bond itself pays but 2%. It might 
| pay 3% or even 4%, and yet command 

such a high premium that an amount 
in excess of the face of the bon 
be necessary to purchase it. The 
net yield therefore is calculated on the 


| total purchase price instead of the face of 
| the bond. The lower the basis the higher 


| the premium, with 


any given rate of 


| interest. Conversely, if a bond were sell- 





ing at a discount the net yield would be 
larger than the amount nominated in the 
bond to be the rate of interest. By way 
of further illustration, a bond paying, say, 
5% might sell either on.a 4% or a 6% 
basis, depending on whether it were 
purchasable at a premium or a discount. 


In the Old Days 


Now in the old days of “normalcy,” 
long before a world war was dreamed of, 
the stated interest rate of some United 
States Government issues was no higher 
than 2%. As, for instance, the Consols 
of (due) 1930 and issued in 1900, the 
Panama Canal loan of 1936 issued in 


1906, and the Panama Canal loan of 1938 -“could not afford” to own Government 


issued in 1908. Then there were the 
Postal Savings bonds, 1st to 19th series 


| originally authorized in 1910 bearing 


2%% interest and payable 20 years from 


issue, with a redeemable provision that private funds going into Government 
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by-procu 
In the 
came a! 
ment SECI 
gages on 
in the !al 
qs a gene 
as about 
comm< ns 
might be made operative one yer from 
date of issue. There was another F'anam : 
Canal loan, that of 1961, issued in r911,§ , Ho’ 
bearing 3%. Then there was anot/ver 39, bonds sn 
issue called Conversion bonds, aut “orized§ 2 © 
December 23, 1913, payable 30 years from viduai v 
date of issue, but not issued until 1916-1) § ©..." 
when the world war was at its height afford 1 
he only other outstanding, interest. could Be 
bearing, pre-war loan is that of 1925) 0° 
authorized away back in 1875 but noth the 
issued until in 1895. This bears a 4%— promise 
rate. Govern 
of the tT! 
Interest Rates é Irres} 
It will be seen that prior to the war = th 
period the highest rate of interest the Govern 
Government was paying on its bonds was definite 
4% and the lowest 2%. A comparisonolf : ahe 4 
the total amounts that had been issued ecm 
at different interest rates is important. be é 
4 A A gan t 
The total of the bonds issued bearing 2% borrow: 
Was $730,882,130, as against a total of Mon 
$252,822,060 bearing 214%, 3% and 4%. SP coal 
It will be recalled that the first Liberty self 
Loan, authorized April 24, 1917, and Siem it 
issued June 15th following, bore but 34% F cotton 
interest. The total amount issued was vies 
$1,989,455,550. In the subsequent war Whe 
financing the rate gradually increased ce 
- A : 
until the Victory Notes (issued May 20, ews 
1919), were put out at 434%. Certificates ch 
of Indebtedness, a form of temporary oly 
financing, were issued from time to time ore 
by the Government, bearing interest The C 
ranging from 574% to6%. As of October Mitte 
31, 1920, the Treasury Department state- oe 
ment of the public debt of the United Fo git 
States shows 13 issues of Certificates of auld 
Indebtedness outstanding totaling $2, a i 
629,144:450- ' comps 
In this connection it is interesting tof 4.45 
note that the Treasury Department state- Wh 
ment of October 31, 1920 (latest available Fan} 
at this writing), shows that the United * . 
States Government has an aggregate aie 
outstanding interest-bearing debt o way 1 
$23,825,106,290.08; and that the Govern- a a 
ment’s net debt, including matured « et 
obligations on which interest has ceased yy 
and making no deduction on account of inal 
obligations of foreign governments or that 
othcr investments, is $24,167,121,247.78. mer 
It used to be said that the individual AS: 
bonds. By this was meant that the yield Ie ye 
from Government bonds was so small in aac 
comparison with that from other invest- ower 
ments of a relative degree of safety that a 
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- 
gcurities naturally were of negligible 
yantity. Government bonds were ab- 
grbed largely by the banks, as prior to 
the establishing of the Federal Reserve 
system there was a constant demand from 
gational banks for Government bonds 
pecause of the circulation privilege. The 
hanks were not primarily concerned with 
ing an income of 2%, but by investing 
in those bonds, depositing them with the 
United States Treasury and issuing their 
notes (money) in accordance with the then 
banking act, they made a desirable profit 
fom what might be called a finaneial 
by-product of government bonds. __ 

In the same category of low yields 
came a'! prime and well-seasoned invest- 
ment securities of high character. Mort- 
gages on the best down town buildings 
in the jarger cities netted about 3%, and 
asa general proposition 4% was regarded 
as about the maximum investment yield 
commensurate with absolute safety. 


Today's Basis 

How different it is today! Government 
bonds :nstead of being on a 2% basis are 
ona 6’ basis. That is to say, the indi- 
viduai who formerly “could not afford” 
to own Government bonds now can not 
afford not to own them. Whereas he then 
could zet an income of only about 2%, he 
can now get an income of about 6%, and 
on the safest security in the world—the 
promise to pay of the United States 


Government backed by the taxing power 
of the richest nation on earth. 
Irrespective of the many complex 
influences that determine the going 
money rate, it is well understood that 
Government financing always has a 
definite and more or less permanent part 
in the shaping of the interest rate on all 
investments. So when the Government 
began to bid high for money, every other 
borrower in the land had to do likewise. 
Money is just as much a commodity as 
is coal or wheat or cotton. Money of 
itself is nothing; but in its symbolized 
form it is everything. It is coal, wheat, 
cotton, shoes, medical attention, any 
service that is needed or desired. 

When the war came on there was an 
insistent demand from all over the world 
for every kind of commodity. As men 
by the succeeding million were taken 
away from the production of commodities 
there naturally came to be a shortage. 
The Government went into active com- 
petition with its own people as well as 
other peoples for the use of such com- 
modities as were already in existence or 
could be produced. It was a competition 
the individual could not meet. This 
competition extended not only to food- 
stuffs and general supplies, but to money. 
Which, without going into a rather 
complicated economic dissertation, is a 
simple explanation of why money can be 
invested today to earn an income all the 
way up to 8% with just as much safety 
as in the old days when round 4% was 
the most that could be expected. 

As a result of the war there has been 
created many billion dollars of securities 
that did not exist prior to 1914. This is a 
world-wide condition. Until these se- 
curities are “digested,” which means taken 
out of the banks where so many of them 
lic in the shape of collateral and out of 
other temporary hands, and placed in 
strong boxes of estates, institutions and 
idividuals as permanent investments, 





The following pieces of in- 
vestment Literature are for 
free distribution without 
cbligation. Check those in 
which you are interested, 
clip out and mail today to 
our office nearest you. 


[ ] Elementary Principles of 
Safe Investment. 


[ ] California Hydro-Electric 
Securities. 


[ | /nvestment Opportunities 
of Today. 





A FUNDAMENTAL 
SECURITY 


ARRING purely local and tempor- 
B ary conditions, men are attach- 
ing increasing value to land. It 
is prime security for borrowed funds. 
Our organization brings together in- 
vestors with money to loan and land- 
holding corporations who wish to 
borrow money. 


In doing this we serve our clients by 
providing sound investments for 
funds. We serve land owners by 
making available these funds for the 
operations of their properties, thus 
we serve public welfare by previding 
funds for creating public wealth. 


Let us tell you how you can partici- 
pate in this three-fold service. 


7" BLYTH, WITTER & CO, 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


Trust § Savings Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 


Make Your Home in Sunny Los Gatos, Cali- | 
Located in the foothill orchards of the | 
famous Santa Clara Valley. Los Gatos is beautifully 

Property at 
reasonable prices. Address Chamber of Commerce. 


fornia. 


situated and has an ideal climate. 


dangerous delays. Send for our ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model for examination. 
Preliminary advice without charge. Highest refer- 
ences. Write Today. J. L. Jackson & Co., 155 





Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


‘‘Water is Wealth’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. _ Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





$10 monthly Invested in Florida oyster cul- 
ture pays estimated income $100 per month until 
end of world. Free information—12,000 words 
—including U. 8. Government quotations, Govern- 
ment $10,000-survey, sworn statements. Florida 
Board of Trade, Apalachicola, Florida. 





We will start you in the cleaning and dyeing 
business, little capital needed, Big profits. Write 
for booklet. 
Charlotte, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Books on genealogies, pedigrees, coats of 





The Ben-Vonde System, Dept. A-T, | 





arms. Practically every name. Please state what 
ou are interested in. Chas. A. O'Connor, 21 Spruce 
Bt. New York. 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Sepvd model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature. Prompt service. (Twenty years exper- 
ience). Talbert & Talbert, 4930 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etec., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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DID YOU EVER 
MAKE A DRESS? 
—all.yourself 9 


RE you one of those women of not unlimited means who love pretty clothes—and never have as 
many evening frocks, sport clothes, and intriguing negligées as you'd like? 


And yet you don’t sew. 
Because you feel quite sure, in that clear critical brain of yours, that nobody would ever mistake 


one of your creations for anything but just what it shrinkingly was—Home-made. 


You didn’t know—you couldn’t know before, because we're just announcing it—that there’s a 
new word, the name of the most simple and amazing little invention since the sewing-machine, that 


will turn you—you—into a successful copyist of French gowns, if you'll only have the faith to say it 
across the counter of your favorite shop— 


DELTOR 


The New Word for the New Way 


The trouble with the old patterns—even Butterick Patterns, the best of them al]—was that the 
original creator and the pattern drafter couldn’t go along in the envelope. Alone, with only those 
pieces of paper pattern and your shining lengths of material, you lost that slashing courage that makes 
cutting out, fun—and seaming up, a breathless progress—and trying on, a little triumph all its own. 


But with the new word, you get a series of pictures—pictures of your dress, your coat, your negligée, 
from the time you lay the pattern on the goods, straight through to the last stitch! 


CUTTING 


Cutting charts aren’t new? This 


PUTTING TOGETHER 


And then—you won’t have to de- 


FINISHING 


And there’s a page that’s worth its 
one is! 


It doesn’t show size 36 only 
when you've bought 42. It doesn’t 
show it for 40-inch goods, when yours 
is 54. It shows the pattern-drafter’s 
own “‘trick-lay”’ for every size, and 


bate any more as to what to do first. 
And whether that’s the back or the 
front of the sleeve. And how the 
belt goes on. And why, oh why you 
can’t seem to make the cuff behave. 


weight in dressmaker’s bills—a page 
of finishing instructions, those little- 
big things that make all the difference 
between a French model and a Sixth 
Avenue imitation. Not general finish- 








every width of goods. And in so_ It’s all in your Deltor. In pic- ing instructions, but specific instruc- 
doing, it often saves you dollars in tures. With nice little brief in- tions for making that one dress, of 
material. structions, your material, in your size. 


Best of all, when you’ve made a dress by the new way—the Deltor way—you not only have 
the dress itself, and all the money you would have spent if you had to buy it ready-made, or 
go to an expensive dressmaker for it, you have the real beginnings of a dressmaking education. 


AND THINK OF THE MONEY YOU HAVE SAVED! 


BUTTERICK 


Style Leaders of the World 
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a 
jnvestment Fields will continue above 
“sormal.” The needs of municipalities 
and railroad and industrial corporations 
are still subject to the effects of Govern- 
ment competition although the active 
competition itself has long since ceased. 
But to get back to the jewelry. 


The Carrying Charge 


If $00 can be invested under present 
conditions to earn 8% here is an annual 
return of $40, therefore the possession of 
a $500 piece of jewelry entails a “carrying 
charge’ of $40 a year. Now this carrying 
charg: will persist year after year or as 
long is the principal sum, whatever it 
may be, is tied up in imperishable things 
like }-welry, or sent beyond recall into 
things that wear out such as fine raiment. 

How many people ever stop to figure 
out the annual “carrying charge” on 
satis‘ ying their desires? Over a period of 
years any one in even modest circum- 
stances will make a total expenditure 
approximating $20,000 in ways that 
poss'bly could have been avoided without 
excessive hardship. Had that $20,000 
been accumulated in the only manner 
making possible such accumulations— 
whicn is saving a penny here, a dime 
there, a dollar somewhere else—and were 
it now available, it could be invested to 
yieli an annual income of $1600. And 
this income would continue year after 
year on into the future indefinitely. Some 
day the purchasing power of the dollar 
will again be such that $1600 a year will 
keep a man and his wife in reasonable 
comfort in the days when they are too old 
or too feeble to work for every dollar 
they get. At that time their money will 
be working for them, and because they 

took care of the dollars the dollars will 
take care of them. 

But the point is that the gratifying of 
such desires and the supplying of seem- 
ingly imperative needs is costing all of us 
who have had a reasonable earning power 
over a number of years an annual charge 
of $1600. These figures of course are 
arbitrary, but each reader can adapt 
them to his or her individual case. 

The big question is can you, econom- 
ically speaking, afford to make a con- 
templated expenditure? 

If you ask yourself this question in all 
seriousness and answer it in candor as a 
preliminary to parting with your dollars 
you can cut down the heavy carrying 
charge. When money would only earn 
2% to 4% you could better afford to spend 
it than you can now when it is capable of 
earning from 4% to 8%. 

_ The big thing in the whole proposition 
is to scrape together all the money possi- 
ble and invest it under present conditions. 
You can now assure yourself of a higher 
rate of income than your father had or 
your son will have. Literally, the present 
is the investment Opportunity of a lifetime. 
Prices have come down. The manufac- 
turer and the merchant have to pay only 
50% or 60% of the prices prevailing a year 
go for their material or merchandise. 
Uherefore they have to borrow from the 
banks only 50°% or 60% of what they bor- 
owed last spring. They need less money, 
ind with the decreasing demand the rental 
value of money is bound to fall sooner or 
ater. 

You may well consider the question how 
long it will be possible to buy high-class 
bonds yielding seven and eight per cent. 
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Cuaranty 


Service to Travelers 


Tuts Company, with its own 
European branches and world- 
wide banking connections, offers 
in its Travelers Checks and Letters 
of Credit safeguarded funds, avail- 
able the world over. 


GUARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS, 
in convenient denominations, can 
be used as ready money, yet the 
holder is protected against loss. 


GUARANTY LETTERS OF CREDIT 
are orders upon our correspon- 
dents throughout the world for 
funds and at the same time are 
personal introductions. 


These safe and convenient forms 
of international money may be 
obtained at banks. Write to us 
or ask your bank for a booklet 
on Guaranty Service toTravelers. 


GUARANTY IT RUST COMPANYor NEW YORK 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CapiTaL & SuRPLUs $50,000,000 


BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINOPLE 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $800,000,000 


























Dependable Advice to Investors 


NAUGURATED as a department that would keep 
I SUNSET’S readers advised regarding financial 
matters, in terms that all can understand, ‘‘Western 
Finance” has developed such a flood of letters from 
readers, seeking information and advice regarding stock 
and bond issues, etc., that SUNSET has been compelled 
to make special provisions for answering such inquiries. 
SUNSET readers may make free use of this department, 
with the assurance that their inquiries will be treated as 
confidential and receive most careful attention. 
advice of this department will be absolutely free from 
“strings” or influences of any kind. It will be straight 
from the shoulder, and will come from sources that are 
Enclose a 2c stamp. 


authoritative. 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwisz 


A Worthy Cause 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

I wish to make an appeal to your 
readers for assistance for the Blackfeet 
Indians. Some weeks ago we Americans 
were asked to help the destitute children 
of Europe; more recently the Near-East 
folks have been round asking for money, 
and in this morning’s paper i read a plea 
for the needy ones of China. Now it’s a 
very good idea to feed starving people but 
I am rather old-fashioned and Ciers 
that charity begins at home. 

James Willard Schultz tells us that the 
Blackfeet are starving. I have a letter 
from him which says, “The mothers are 
so emaciated that they can not nurse their 
little ones, and Cato Sells, Indian Com- 
missioner, is the one to blame. Last sum- 
mer, in a speech he made in Spokane, he 
said that he would provide ample rations 
for the Blackfeet for the coming winter, 
but he has failed to keep his promise. He 
knows that they are suffering from want 
of food and clothing, but having boasted 
what his order to the different agents has 
done for the advancement of the tribes, 
that they should work or starve, he will 
not now admit that so far as the Blackfeet 
are concerned, that order was death to 
them.” 

It seems impossible to me that we will 
allow a people as noble as the Blackfeet to 
starve in this great Western country of 
ours. We always seem ready to come to 


| the aid of Europe, surely we will be 
| willing to feed our own needy. A few 


friends have opened a Blackfeet Indian 
Relief Fund in the Stockmen’s Bank, 
Browning, Glacier County, Montana, and 
a trustworthy Indian, George Starr, issues 
checks upon it weekly to a few—pitifully 
few—of the most destitute families, at the 
rate of $4 per family. The sum at his dis- 
posal is meager indeed. Surely the people 
of the Golden West will help. Send your 
check today. Harry C. JAMEs. 


Lifelike Yet Different 
San Jose, Calif. 


I have been taking Sunset for some 
time and find it one of the most interesting 
cheerful and entertaining magazines pub- 
lished. I especially enjoyed Beatrice 
Mantle’s “The House of Punishment.” It 
is so true and lifelike yet so different it 
holds one’s interest to the end. 

Hore Swicart 


He Plays Safe 


Portland, Oregon. 
I do not see what good is served an of 
us readers by such an article as “Your 
Diversions,” by Harold J. FitzGerald in 


your last number. There may be a lot of 


information i in it but when the suggestion 
is made right out that arguing is a helpful 
recreation and should be indulged in to 
improve the mind, it seems to me that you 


are making trouble at many a breakfast 
table and the mental improvement on one 
side will be overbalanced by impaired 
digestion on the other. I may be narrow 
in this but I will say that after readin: this 
article I did not take the magazine home. 
Otherwise I like most of your material 
very well. ALLEN Ruck. 


Proud of Our States 


Watrousville, Mich. 
I have taken your magazine for se’ eral 
ears and can truthfully say I like ii the 
a of ail I take. We of this locality are 
wholly in sympathy with your state’s >ro- 
gram as to aliens. We are very proud to 
have such states as California, Oregon ind 

Washington in our Union. 
Geo. R. Rosinso». 


Appreciates the Cowboy Artist 
Corning, Cai. 

I am an animal artist myself but I wnt 
to say that the pictures by Will James 
are wonderful. They are pictures that 
bring tears yet are true to life and may he 
become noted and first among the world’s 
best artists, for he is showing Western life 
true. Louise T. KEENE. 


Another Defender 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


I notice in a recent issue of your splen- 
did magazine that someone has suggested 
that you discontinue publishing Western 
stories and follow the more cosmopolitan 
course of some of the Eastern magazines, 
and wish to express my regret that there is 
one living in this great West of ours who 
would stoop to make such a suggestion. 

If I controlled sufficient English to ex- 
press the feeling that statement stirred in 
my bosom, and some publication would 
print it, I would like to tell the world just 
how much the Western poems, stories and 
drawings in your wonderful magazine are 
appreciated. Benton M. STANTON. 


What Do Our Readers Think? 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Is there not enough beauty and ro- 
mance in our wonderful Pacific Coast for 
our novelists to use without having re- 
course to female * ‘Sand Fleas” and lady 
pirates as in “The Trap” which you have 
lately set for your readers? I think you 
will find said readers much like said sal- 
mon—escaping through the slit you have 
made in the SuNsET “mesh.” “‘Eenapoo!”’ 
Echo answers “Pooh!” Racuet INce. 


A Lot of Good 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


I wish all women could read Marion’s 
interview with the judge in your story 
“The House of Punishment”’—it ought to 
do any thinking woman a lot of good. 
Please give us some more of Beatrice 
Mantle’s stories. Aubrey Lee Ewers. 
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Why 


nvy the Prosperity 


of Others? 


It is hard to keep back the sting of remorse, 
and perhaps a little envy too, when you see 
your neighbor enjoying advantages that you 
cannotafford. Especially is this true when you 
know he is making no more than you. Per- 
haps you have wondered how hecan make his 
money go farther—how he seems always to 
be on “easy street” while you have a hard 
time making ends meet. 


The answer is that he saves. He is sys- 
tematic in money matters. He doesn’t buy 
everything he needs and everything he wants, 
and then expect to save what is left. 


[f you would stop envying the prosperity of otners, you 
must put your saving and investing on a businesslike, sys- 
tematic basis. Otherwise you will disappoint your children 
when they are ready for college and other advantages, and 
eventually find yourself face to face with dependency in 
your declining years, 

Eighty-five per cent of all who reach the age of 65 meet 
this deplorable fate. They are a liability rather than an asset. 


You can avoid so pitiful an end, and you can do it 
easily. A comparatively small sum set aside each month 
and wisely invested will bring you financial independence 
in a shorter time than you realize. 

Obligate yourself to invest a fixed percentage of your 
income, then invest it every month. Consider it as impor- 
tant as food or clothing, and you will be surprised how 
easily it can be done. 

Saving and investing go hand-in-hand. They are insep- 
arable. In fact they are one problem. Savings not in- 
vested are easily spent. 

Look well, then, tothese four fundamental features and 
choose investments that embrace them all: (1) safety, 
(2) liberal income yield, (3) cashability, and (4) the privi- 
lege of investing in small amounts monthly. 

Your neighbor is no more brilliant than you—no more 
lucky. He only applies common sense to his money 
matters. You need not let him out-distance you in the 
race toward financial independence. 

Take this lesson to yourself and use it. Begin to save 
and invest right now. Don’t put off investing until you 
have a large amount saved. Start with what you have 
got today. 


We have published a booklet, “Getting Ahead,” which shows how 
saving and investing can be systematized and put on a profitable 


basis. 


A complimentary copy will be sent to you upon request. 


KRIEBEL 8 CO. 


Jnavestment Bankers 


0577137 South La Salle Street - Chicago 
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ere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin, it continues to do for 
that of the man or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothing that can make 
the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, or leave it dry and 
rough. The mildness and purity that make it essential in the 
nursery, make it equally desirable for you. 


Ivory Soap rinses perfectly. It leaves no soapy sediment to clog 
the pores and pave the way for blemishes and other skin troubles. 
Used daily, as it is used for a baby, it helps to keep the skin at 
its best. 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 
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The next six months, the time from the 
sowing of the seed to the harvesting of the 
crops, should be as interesting to watch 
as the seventh game in the World Series. 
Sire 1914 the Pacifist team of the International league has 
be 1 fighting desperately to keep the championship from the 
Pi: ites. The season about to begin may well decide the 
iss e between world chaos and world peace. 
ust take a rapid look at the Old World. Will Poland 

at ack Russia again? Will Trotsky go after Roumania to 
rec over Bessarabia? Will Germany refuse to agree to an 
inc emnity exceeding her entire national wealth? Will the 
Fr.nch take the Ruhr Valley, will the Poles invade the 
co.l region of Upper Silesia and thus seal the doom of 
Central Europe? Will the Turk Nationalists with Soviet 
he'p make a drive against the British in Mesopotamia and 
Constantinople, against the French in Cilicia, against the 
Greeks in Smyrna? Will Montenegro and Albania blaze up 
ag.in when it gets warm and dry enough to fight? Will 
Egypt remain tranquil? Will Lithuania join the red 
cohorts against the Poles? Will an army of a hundred 
thousand succeed in “pacifying” Ireland with Cromwellian 
methods? Will this summer see the beginning of real peace 
or the recurrence of anarchy and general war in Europe? 

We do not know. Nobody knows. Even the so-called 
“statesmen” of Europe are as much in the dark concerning 
the immediate future as all of us, harmless denizens of the 
Far West. These “statesmen” are drifting with the cur- 
rent; they hear the roar of 


Th. Pirates 
Reach for 


the Pennant 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


More Booze Under present conditions it is idle and 
Can’t Cure a futile, a waste of treasure and effort 
Whisky Jag further to extend unconditional credits and 


loans to Europe. One can’t cure delirium 
tremens by supplying more whisky. American food, 
clothes, coal and other commodities sent to Europe on 
credit merely stimulate the European “statesmen’s” war jag; 
they are immediately taken from the common people 
directly through taxes or indirectly confiscated by giving 
for them pieces of paper put out cheaply by government 
printing presses. After the government has appropriated 
them, these commodities are used up for war and war 
preparations, leaving the common people worse off than 
they were before. 

What Europe really needs is the sight of Uncle Sam with 
his surplus goods in one hand and with a paper containing 
the conditions under which he will let go of the surplus in 
the other. These conditions would begin with a request to 
make a sincere start on disarmament all round; the second 
clause would suggest that no government may expect 
American assistance unless it trims its expenses to meet its 
income and agrees to issue no more shin plasters; the third 
provision would indicate the necessity of making a resurvey 
of all treaties, revising them with the Fourteen Points as 
the base for a new international arrangement. 

Drastic conditions? Of course they are. Homeopathic 
remedies won’t cure blood lust superinduced by inflated 
self-determination and nationalistic dementia. 


U U 





the falls ahead, they know the 
danger awaiting them, yet 
they are afraid to change 
the course for the harbor of 
real peace and disarmament. 

It is not too late to save 
them. The United States 
of America can do it. True, 
precious time has been wasted 
in deadly inactivity since 
the November election, but 
the immediate calling of a 
world conference by President 
Harding to consider a care- 
fully prepared world peace 
and disarmament program 
backed by the full power of 
the globe’s strongest nation, 
backed by the hopesand aspi- 
ritions of the world’s masses, 
vill most certainly help to 
jut the feet of Europe upon 
the path of real peace again. 
\Vithout a lasting, just peace, 
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Canned Salmon and the 
Red Trail of Russia 


We don’t want to bore you 
to extinction with Europe, 
dear patient reader, but we 
have a feeling in our bones 
that our affairs and yours 
are intimately bound up with 
the events that will transpire 
; across the Atlantic this sum- 
| mer. This feeling in our 
| anatomy arises from a series 
of facts of which the following 
are a few samples: 

The wool sheared on the 
| Western ranges is still lying 
in the warehouses, unsold, 
while foreign wool which 
formerly went to Europe is 
still coming into the country; 
up in the Northwest there 
| are several million: cases of 
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the task of reconstructing the Yi, fj) fe eearme su0eo> canned salmon put up for 
iattered economic edifice of Yipes "8 Praw SHARES. Europe, a quantity so large 
‘he world can not be started. VL rey) that canning operations this 
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“Hotel International” 


summer will be heavily 
curtailed; in January a part © 
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Le Cocg, in the Portland Telegram 
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PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF SCIENCE 

In this fertile valley near Manila, Japanese capitalists acquired large holdings a year ago. They have 
just sold out at a loss. Their Filipino tenants dispossessed them through the same tactics used 





by Japanese colonies to force white farmers on the Pacific Coast to sell out to them 


of the Pacific Coast’s 1919 almond crop was still unsold 
while European almonds were being imported; a large part 
of the 1920 prune and apricot crop is still in the growers’ 
hands, unsold; on July 31st the world will have on hand, 
owing largely to Europe’s failure to ccnsume, 12 million 
bales of cotton; in 1915, the 6-cent buy-a-bale-of-cotton 
year, the world’s stock was only 8 million bales. And is it 
necessary to mention the huge surplus and the low price 
of copper, lead and zinc, due largely to Europe’s under- 
consumption? 

If these surplus accumulations are not disposed of, if they 
continue to increase, all the producers cf the commodities of 
which there are mounting surplus stocks will soon be in 
deep distress. Their troubles will spread to every line of 
business and commerce until all of us are hard up because 
we have too much! 

Could anything be more absurd? Because of the absurd- 
ity of such a situation it is bound to cause the finest selection 
of assorted troubles this country has ever seen. To escape 
them, we must either insist upon a thorough European 
reorganization or we ourselves must reorganize along new 
and unprecedented lines. If we can’t revive the purchasing 
power of Europe, we must build a wall round the United 
States, regulate production according to our needs and 
support the millions of workers not needed to satisfy our 
present wants, feed and support them until their labor is 
required. In other words, a continued accumulation of 
unsalable American surplus commodities would inevitably 
lead, if kept up long enough, to a semi-socialistic, paternal 
form of economic as well as political government. 

Russia has traveled for three years along this road. 

It is not too late to adopt a policy that will save Europe 
in spite of its “statesmen.” 


U Lv) 


Yellow Landlords One morning last summer the Governor- 
Not Wanted by asriee of the sep gen Francis sige 

shes arrison, stepped out upon a veranda 0 
Filipino Tenants Malacafiang Palace to be confronted by a 
solid mass of Filipino peasantry. The hundreds of men had 
risen before day and walked all the way into the capitol 
from San Mateo and other little towns of the outlying 
district known as the Mariquina Valley. The farmers had 
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come in a body to present 
through the medium of a young 
lawyer a petition asking that 
the American Governor do 
something to prevent choice 
land in the vicinity of San 
Mateo from passing into Japa- 
nese control. 

The rich lands they tilled did 
not belong to the petitioners 
but to a wealthy Spaniard 
who for many years had re- 
sided in Madrid while his broad 
acres were worked under a 
tenant system. Without piv- 
ing the Filipinos any warning, 
the Spaniard had agreed to 
sell out his Mariquina Valley 
holdings to a group of Japarese 
capitalists. Bloodshed was 
imminent because the Filipinos 
had no choice but to lalor 
under conditions imposed by 
the Japanese or lose the land 

ee 4 their ancestors had tilled ‘or 
Me i Sot ar centuries. 

Either alternative was vn- 
thinkable to the Filipinos. And 
so, though possessing but lit ‘le 
money, they asked that ar- 
rangements be made by which 
they could in time buy back the land from the Japanese, 
who had invested in the neighborhood of a million pesos, or 
half a million dollars. 

The Japanese refused to sell. Then began a period of 
active aggression on the part of the Filipinos, and retaliation 
on the part of the aliens. Strikes and boycotts followed 
each other, and feeling ran high. After some months of 
strife the Japanese capitulated, and the shrewd Filipinos 
were able to acquire the coveted territory for the bargain 
price of 775,000 pesos. 

Now the last payment of 250,000 pesos has been made and 
the Payatas Estate Improvement Company organized with 
a capital of 800,000 pesos. Dr. Luis Santiago, the young 
States-educated lawyer who had presented the petition to 
Governor Harrison and who was the leader of the anti- 
Japanese crusade, is to be rewarded with a gift of 50,000 pesos 
from his happy fellow-countrymen. 

Thus have the Filipinos of Luzon dealt with the Japanese 
and thus it is expected enlightened Filipinos of the other 
Islands may deal with them if the Japanese attempt to get 
hold of any considerable portions of land. 


U U 


He was eight years old, an ardent member 
of a milk-goat club and the proud owner 
of a pedigreed Nanny. She was the apple 
of his eye and the joy of his staunch soul. 
He had been dreaming of winning a prize at the Multnomah 
County Fair. The fair gounds were ten miles distant. On 
a hot Saturday morning the youngster started out, leading 
his goat. The twain arrived at the gate in the afternoon and 
the boy’s first request was for a cool place that his beloved 
Nanny might have a deserved rest. 

Ralph Schad, aged twelve, joined a rabbit club in his 
school, earning the money to buy what he now scornfully 
calls “‘a few scrubs.” Last fall he won first rabbit prize at 
the Oregon State Fair with his thoroughbreds and he reports 
a profit of $134.60 on his rabbit business last year. He has 
thirty thoroughbreds worth five hundred dollars now. His 
sister specializes in White Leghorns and their father en- 
courages them to exhibit their stock at all shows. 

Carl Levero, 14, is a member of a garden club. His 
balance sheet showed a cash profit of over $300 last fall, 


Nanny Goats, 
Rabbits and 
Boy Nature 
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tile The juvenile backyard gardeners and farmers of Portland, Oregon, 
ar- made a cash profit of $10,000 last year, but the real profit, character 
ich building, is worth far more than mere dollars. Carl Levero's 
ese, vegetables won first prize and brought $600 profit. Ralph 
, r Schad's pedigreed rabbits won first prize at the Oregon State Fair 
of not counting the stuff still that came right from the 
lon in the garden or consumed pocketbook and left no 
ed by the family. doubt as to their meaning. 
of In 1920 the members of It was necessary to , 
10S the boys’ and girls’ clubs speak thusly. Last fall 
Lin in the Portland, Oregon, the voters of the entire 
schools, on vacant lots and in backyards raised foodstuffs West authorized heavy increases in state expenses, 
nd with a total value of $17,000, realizing a money profit of principally for educational purposes. They raised salaries 
th $10,000. to the tune of many millions, failing to realize that the 
is But they derived from the operations a profit that can not. declining cost of living would soon make a large part of 
to be measured in terms of money. They learned to love _ this fixed expense unnecessary. So it came about that the 
I- purposeful work; the exaltation of achievement, the pride _ legislatures were faced on the one hand with the November’ 
DS of useful accomplishment became theirs. Physically and _ liberality of their constituents and on the other hand by the 
spiritually their backbones were strengthened; habits of February demands of these self-same constituents for lower 
eC industry, perseverance and thrift were implanted. The taxes. 
. Lord knows that these habits are needed in the age of the The state legislature of Washington had to grapple with 
tC movie and the flivver. the worst tax problem in the West. Not only are the tax- 


The remarkable success of the club work in the Portland 
schools is largely due to the personality, the enthusiasm 
and the common sense of the supervisor, T. D. Kirkpatrick 
r whose insight into child nature is based on a deep love for 
r children. This year the results of his work among the boys 
and girls promise to be even greater. 


U U 
) The Taxpayers’ This is the year in 


to have talked turkey to the 
legislators. Apparently they 
have thrown the fear of the 
ballot box into the hearts of the 
ladies and gentlemen who deter- 
mine how much money each 
state shall spend during the next 
two years. Judging by the frantic 
efforts made everywhere from the 
Rockies to the Pacific to hold appropri- 
ations down, the taxpayers must have 
pounded the table and spoken in tones 














Voice and which the tax- ee gro 
the Legislatures P*Y°"S of the vay The biennial budget submitted 
Far West seem m to the California legislature 


Playmates—Why not save the movie money and 
start your boy in the goat or rabbit business? 

















payers of Washington trying to raise a large state highway 
and a sizable state reclamation fund out of current tax 
receipts, but in addition they authorized a large bond issue 
to pay a cash bonus to the state’s ex-soldiers. Between these 
various fixed demands the burden upon real property be- 
came so heavy that the legislature at the 
time of writing was planning to impose 
not only a state income tax but to 

impose a tax of one per cent on 
ss sales. 


called for total expenditures of 
more than $85,000,000, an in- 
crease of $40,000,000 since I9gI5. 
California levies no direct general 
property tax for state purposes; 
the commonwealth derives its prin- 
cipal income from a tax on the gross 
earnings of railroads, public utilities, 
banks, etc. Because of this indirect 
taxation, the Californians have allowed 
the state administration the utmost 
latitude in expenditures, arguing naively 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Pirates The next six months, the time from the 
Reach for sowing of the seed to the harvesting of the 


crops, should be as interesting to watch 
as the seventh game in the World Series. 
Since 1914 the Pacifist team of the International league has 
been fighting desperately to keep the championship from the 
Pirates. The season about to begin may well decide the 
issue between world chaos and world peace. 

Just take a rapid look at the Old World. Will Poland 
attack Russia again? Will Trotsky go after Roumania to 
recover Bessarabia? Will Germany refuse to agree to an 
indemnity exceeding her entire national wealth? Will the 
French take the Ruhr Valley, will the Poles invade the 
coal region of Upper Silesia and thus seal the doom of 
Central Europe? Will the Turk Nationalists with Soviet 
help make a drive against the British in Mesopotamia and 
Constantinople, against the French in Cilicia, against the 
Greeks in Smyrna? Will Montenegro and Albania blaze up 
again when it gets warm and dry enough to fight? Will 
Egypt remain tranquil? Will Lithuania join’ the red 
cohorts against the Poles? Will an army of a hundred 
thousand succeed in “pacifying” Ireland with Cromwellian 
methods? Will this summer see the beginning of real peace 
or the recurrence of anarchy and general war in Europe? 

We do not know. Nobody knows. Even the so-called 
“statesmen” of Europe are as much in the dark concerning 
the immediate future as all of us, harmless denizens of the 
Far West. These “statesmen” are drifting with the cur- 
rent; they hear the roar of 


the Pennant 


More Booze Under present conditions it is idle and 
Can’t Cure a futile, a waste of treasure and effort 
Whisky Jag further to extend unconditional credits and 


loans to Europe. One can’t cure delirium 
tremens by supplying more whisky. American food, 
clothes, coal and other commodities sent to Europe on 
credit merely stimulate the European “‘statesmen’s” war jag; 
they are immediately taken from the common people 
directly through taxes or indirectly confiscated by giving 
for them pieces of paper put out cheaply by government 
printing presses. After the government has appropriated 
them, these commodities are used up for war and war 
preparations, leaving the common people worse off than 
they were before. 

What Europe really needs is the sight of Uncle Sam with 
his surplus goods in one hand and with a paper containing 
the conditions under which he will let go of the surplus in 
the other. These conditions would begin with a request to 
make a sincere start on disarmament all round; the second 
clause would suggest that no government may expect 
American assistance unless it trims its expenses to meet its 
income and agrees to issue no more shin plasters; the third 
provision would indicate the necessity of making a resurvey 
of all treaties, revising them with the Fourteen Points as 
the base for a new international arrangement. 

Drastic conditions? Of course they are. Homeopathic 
remedies won’t cure blood lust superinduced by inflated 
self-determination and nationalistic dementia. 


U U 





the falls ahead, they know the 
danger awaiting them, yet 
they are afraid to change 
the course for the harbor of 
real peace and disarmament. 

It is not too late to save 
them. The United States 
of America can do it. True, 
precious time has been wasted 
in deadly inactivity since 
the November election, but 
the immediate calling of a 
world conference by President 
Harding to consider a Care- 
fully prepared world peace 
and disarmament program 
backed by the full power of 
the globe’s strongest nation, 
backed by the hopesand aspi- 
rations of the world’s masses, 
will most certainly help to 
put the feet of Europe upon 
the path of real peace again. 
Without a lasting, just peace, 
the task of reconstructing the 
shattered economic edifice of 
the world can not be started. 
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Canned Salmon and the 
Red Trail of Russia 


We don’t want to bore you 
to extinction with Europe, 
dear patient reader, but we 
have a feeling in our bones 
that our affairs and yours 
are intimately bound up with 
the events that will transpire 
across the Atlantic this sum- 
mer. This feeling in our 
anatomy arises from a series 
of facts of which the following 
are a few samples: 

The wool sheared on the 
Western ranges is still lying 
in the warehouses, unsold, 
while foreign wool which 
formerly went to Europe is 
still coming into the country; 
up in the Northwest there 
are several million cases of 
canned salmon put up for 
Europe, a quantity so large 
that canning operations this 
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An honest peace is the 
world’s first need. 





“Hotel International” 


Le Cocq, in the Portland Telegram 


summer will be heavily 
curtailed; in January a part 
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of the Pacific Coast’s 1919 almond crop was still unsold 
while European almonds were being imported; a large part 
of the 1920 prune and apricot crop is still in the growers’ 
hands, unsold; on July 31st the world will have on hand, 
owing largely to Europe’s failure to ccnsume, 12 million 
bales of cotton; in 1915, the 6-cent buy-a-bale-of-cotton 
year, the world’s stock was only 8 million bales. And is it 
necessary to mention the huge surplus and the low price 
of copper, lead and zinc, due largely to Europe’s under- 
consumption? 

If these surplus accumulations are not disposed of, if they 
continue to increase, all the producers cf the commodities of 
which there are mounting surplus stocks will soon be in 
deep distress. Their troubles will spread to every line of 
business and commerce until all of us are hard up because 
we have too much! 

Could anything be more absurd? Because of the absurd- 
ity of such a situation it is bound to cause the finest selection 
of assorted troubles this country has ever seen. To escape 
them, we must either insist upon a thorough European 
reorganization or we ourselves must reorganize along new 
and unprecedented lines. If we can’t revive the purchasing 
power of Europe, we must build a wall round the United 
States, regulate production according to our needs and 
support the millions of workers not needed to satisfy our 
present wants, feed and support them until their labor is 
required. In other words, a continued accumulation of 
unsalable American surplus commodities would inevitably 
lead, if kept up long enough, to a semi-socialistic, paternal 
form of economic as well as political government. 

Russia has traveled for three years along this road. 

It is not too late to adopt a policy that will save Europe 
in spite of its “statesmen.” 


U Lv) 


Yellow Landlords One morning last summer the Governor- 
Not Wanted by General of the Philippines, Francis Burton 
Harrison, stepped out upon a veranda of 
Malacajiang Palace to be confronted by a 
solid mass of Filipino peasantry. The hundreds of men had 
risen before day and walked all the way into the capitol 
from San Mateo and other little towns of the outlying 
district known as the Mariquina Valley. The farmers had 


Filipino Tenants 
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PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF SCIENCE 
In this fertile valley near Manila, Japanese capitalists acquired large holdings a year ago. They have 
just sold out at a loss. Their Filipino tenants dispossessed them through the same tactics used | 


by Japanese colonies to force white farmers on the Pacific Coast to sell out to them 
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come in a body to present 

through the medium of a young 

lawyer a petition asking that 

the American Governor do 

something to prevent choice 
< land in the vicinity of San 
Mateo from passing into Japa- 
nese control. 

The rich lands they tilled did 
not belong to the petitioners 
but to a wealthy Spaniard 
who for many years had re- 
sided in Madrid while his broad 
acres were worked under a 
tenant system. Without giv- 
ing the Filipinos any warning, 
the Spaniard had agreed to 
sell out his Mariquina Valley 
holdings to a group of Japanese 
capitalists. Bloodshed was 
imminent because the Filipinos 
had no choice but to labor 
under conditions imposed by 
ia en the Japanese or lose the land 
pty their ancestors had tilled for 
: centuries. 

Either alternative was un- 
thinkable to the Filipinos. And 
so, though possessing but little 
money, they asked that ar- 
rangements be made by which 
they could in time buy back the land from the Japanese, 
who had invested in the neighborhood of a million pesos, or 
half a million dollars. 

The Japanese refused to sell. Then began a period of 
active aggression on the part of the Filipinos, and retaliation 
on the part of the aliens. Strikes and boycotts followed 
each other, and feeling ran high. After some months of 
strife the Japanese capitulated, and the shrewd Filipinos 
were able to acquire the coveted territory for the bargain 
price of 775,000 pesos. 

Now the last payment of 250,000 pesos has been made and 
the Payatas Estate Improvement Company organized with 
a capital of 800,000 pesos. Dr. Luis Santiago, the young 
States-educated lawyer who had presented the petition to 
Governor Harrison and who was the leader of the anti- 
Japanese crusade, is to be rewarded with a gift of 50,000 pesos 
from his happy fellow-countrymen. 

Thus have the Filipinos of Luzon dealt with the Japanese 
and thus it is expected enlightened Filipinos of the other 
Islands may deal with them if the Japanese attempt to get 
hold of any considerable portions of land. 


U U 


He was eight years old, an ardent member 
of a milk-goat club and the proud owner 
of a pedigreed Nanny. She was the apple 
of his eye and the joy of his staunch soul. 
He had been dreaming of winning a prize at the Multnomah 
County Fair. The fair gounds were ten miles distant. On 
a hot Saturday morning the youngster started out, leading 
his goat. The twain arrived at the gate in the afternoon and 
the boy’s first request was for a cool place that his beloved 
Nanny might have a deserved rest. 

Ralph Schad, aged twelve, joined a rabbit club in his 
school, earning the money to buy what he now scornfully 
calls “‘a few scrubs.” Last fall he won first rabbit prize at 
the Oregon State Fair with his thoroughbreds and he reports 
a profit of $134.60 on his rabbit business last year. He has 
thirty thoroughbreds worth five hundred dollars now. His 
sister specializes in White Leghorns and their father en- 
courages them to exhibit their stock at all shows. 

Carl Levero, 14, is a member of a garden club. His 
balance sheet showed a cash profit of over $300 last fall, 





Nanny Goats, 
Rabbits and 
Boy Nature 
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not counting the stuff still 
in the garden or consumed 
by the family. 

In 1920 the members of 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in the Portland, Oregon, 
schools, on vacant lots and in backyards raised foodstuffs 
with a total value of $17,000, realizing a money profit of 
$10,000. 

But they derived from the operations a profit that can not 
be measured in terms of money. They learned to love 
purposeful work; the exaltation of achievement, the pride 
of useful accomplishment became theirs. Physically and 
spiritually their backbones were strengthened; habits of 
industry, perseverance and thrift were implanted. The 
Lord knows that these habits are needed in the age of the 
movie and the flivver. 

The remarkable success of the club work in the Portland 
schools is largely due to the personality, the enthusiasm 
and the common sense of the supervisor, T. D. Kirkpatrick 
whose insight into child nature is based on a deep love for 
children. This year the results of his work among the boys 
and girls promise to be even greater. 


j 
U U 
The Taxpayers’ This is the year in 
. Voice and which the tax- 
My payers of the 


the Legislatures Par Wet enone 
to have talked turkey to the 
legislators. Apparently they 
have thrown the fear of the 
ballot box into the hearts of the 
ladies and gentlemen who deter- 
mine how much money each 
state shall spend during the next 
two years. Judging by the frantic 
efforts made everywhere from the 
Rockies to the Pacific to hold appropri- 
ations down, the taxpayers must have 
pounded the table and spoken in tones 








The juvenile backyard gardeners and farmers of Portland, Oregon, 
made a cash profit of $10,000 last year, but the real profit, character 
building, is worth far more than mere dollars. 
vegetables won first prize and brought $600 profit. 
Schad's pedigreed rabbits won first prize at the Oregon State Fair 












Playmates—Why not save the movie money and 
start your boy in the goat or rabbit business? 
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Carl Levero's 


Ralph 


that came right from the 
pocketbook and left no 
doubt as to their meaning. 

It was necessary to 
speak thusly. Last fall 
the voters of the entire 
West authorized heavy increases in state expenses, 
principally for educational purposes. They raised salaries 
to the tune of many millions, failing to realize that the 
declining cost of living would soon make a large part of 
this fixed expense unnecessary. So it came about that the 
legislatures were faced on the one hand with the November 
liberality of their constituents and on the other hand by the 
February demands of these self-same constituents for lower 
taxes. 

The state legislature of Washington had to grapple with 
the worst tax problem in the West. Not only are the tax- 
payers of Washington trying to raise a large state highway 
and a sizable state reclamation fund out of current tax 
receipts, but in addition they authorized a large bond issue 
to pay a cash bonus to the state’s ex-soldiers. Between these 
various fixed demands the burden upon real property be- 
came so heavy that the legislature at the 
time of writing was planning to impose 
not only a state income tax but to 
impose a tax of one per cent on 
gross sales. 

The biennial budget submitted 
to the California legislature 
called for total expenditures of 
more than $85,000,000, an in- 
crease of $40,000,000 since IgI5. 
California levies no direct general 

property tax for state purposes; 
the commonwealth derives its prin- 
cipal income from a tax on the gross 
earnings of railroads, public utilities, 
banks, etc. Because of this indirect 
taxation, the Californians have allowed 
the state administration the utmost 
latitude in expenditures, arguing naively 
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Kettlewell, in the Oakiand Tribune 


No, This Isn't a Nightmare 


that the corporations paid it all, anyway. But this year 
the corporations, knowing that further rate increases won’t 
be tolerated by the consumer, are fighting the proposed tax 
boost tooth and toe nail, with the ultimate issue in doubt. 


Lv) U 


+ J . 
Everybody’s The readjustment of the new extraor- 
Favorite Goat: ‘inarily high transcontinental rates pre- 
dicted last mo is already T way 
_ licted last month is already under way, 


but speedy and drastic cuts are necessary 
if thousands of producers in the Far West are to be saved 
from heavy loss in the next six months. These producers 
are now compelled to sell their output at prices dangerously 
close to the pre-war level while paying freight rates sixty 
per cent higher than those prevailing in 1914. The Pacific 
Coast rice growers have already been granted a reduction of 
25 per cent, but the producers of apples, pears, peaches, 
prunes, cantaloupes, celery, lettuce, potatoes and citrus 
fruits have obtained no relief. In many instances last fall 
and early winter the selling price barely equaled the freight 
charges, and red-ink sales were not infrequent. 

The railroads say they can not reduce rates unless wages 
also come down. They point to the heavy decline in whole- 
sale costs, whereupon the railroad workers cite figures show- 
ing a decline of only 13 per cent in retail costs. In the mean- 
time the farmer is carrying the full weight not only of low 
prices for all he sells but of high prices for all he buys. 


U U 


The Wave of Sanity is returning. The country is going 
Red Hysteria back to the democracy of our fathers. 
: odie The war-induced hysteria that has swaye 
is Subsiding hysteria that has swayed 

the country for four years is at an end. 


If you don’t believe it, look over the records of the Far 
Western legislatures now singing their statutory swan songs. 
Not one has enacted a new law to curb bolshevism or to save 
freedom by sending every dissenter and non-conformist to 
the penitentiary. Two years ago the Far Western law- 
makers could not grind out laws against the freedom of 
thought and speech fast enough. This year, with a future 
as grim and uncertain as the mind can conceive, the medieval 
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prosecution of disloyal witchcraft has abruptly ceased in 
the West. Though the laws designed to instil love for the 
country and all its institutions through prison sentences are 
being enforced more slackly every day, not a legislature has 
attempted to gain political merit by sharpening the penal- 
ties inflicted upon non-conformists. 

On the contrary, a fresh draft of returning liberalism 
made itself felt. Idaho re-enacted the direct-primary law 
abolished two years ago; in Colorado an attempt to do away 
with the direct primary was defeated. Tentative efforts to 
emasculate the initiative and the referendum failed every- 
where. The relapse into reactionary policies is definitely over. 


U U 


Five million Americans are once more 
Street and studying road maps, testing brakes, giving 
Aone Teslhte the old tea kettle the double O in antici- 

pation of the touring season. From now on 
every day will see an increase in motor traffic and in six 
weeks the coroner will be busier than ever. 

According to Mr. Millard, whose article on page 33 chal- 
lenges the attention of every street user, hoof or rubber, 
almost 10,000 persons were killed in motor accidents last 
year. The total, one-fifth of all the battle casualties suffered 
by the American army in a year and a half of hellish war, is 
tremendous. But, considering the volume of our motor 
traffic, the wonder is that it was not three times as large. 

None of our streets and few of our roads were designed to 
accommodate the present automobile traffic moving at a 
minimum speed of fifteen miles an hour. They were ade- 
quate when the traffic consisted of horse-drawn vehicles 
going along comfortably at five miles an hour. Now the 
main thoroughfares everywhere are congested with a traffic 
which can not efficiently move at slow speed. Pedestrians 
should always remember that efficient automobile operation 
requires a minimum speed of fifteen miles an hour; motor- 
ists should never forget the fact that there isn’t one city 
street built with the proper safeguards for high-speed traffic. 
When pedestrians and drivers keep these facts always in 
mind, the slaughter will diminish. 

In the meantime persons trying to operate powerful 
machines while intoxicated should be sent to jail on the 
first and to the penitentiary on the second offense. On the 
third conviction for excessive speeding the driver’s license 
should be taken away from him. Conditions are becoming 
too serious to allow a small percentage of the criminally 
reckless to endanger the lives of a hundred million people. 


_ U Uv 

Once again we wish to take issue with the 
denizens of the benighted East who are 
urging Congress to prevent all water devel- 
opments within the National Parks, on the 
plea that such development will mar the beauty of the parks 
and spoil the “virgin wilderness” of the West’s show places, 
a wilderness traversed by first-class automobile roads and 
dotted at frequent intervals with six-dollar-a-day hotels. 

Apparently these champions of the primeval wilderness 
de luxe do not know that the National Forests of the West, 
areas set aside for intelligent commercial use, extend from 
Canada to Mexico, from the eastern foothills of the Rockies 
to the Pacific, and that within their boundaries, much water 
development notwithstanding, there are thousands of square 
miles so wild that, with protection, wild animals multiply 
on them faster than they do in the National Parks. 

In the Cochetopa National Forest of Colorado, for 
instance, beavers have increased until they now number 
12,000 and state trappers have to thin them out. In a 
Montana National Forest the multiplying beavers have 
turned several meadows into lakes and the forest supervisor 
is asking permission to reduce their numbers. 

The nature lover who is seeking real wilderness will not 
go to the National Parks to find it, even if water development 
is “‘verboten.” 
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Study this collection of photographs. Every one of the accidents was due to excessive speed. Last year nearly 10,000 Americans were killed 


by motor cars. It will be worse this year unless motorists and pedestrians remember that not one city street and few country 
roads were designed for 40-mile-an-hour traffic. Straight jail sentences for criminally reckless drivers 


and revocation of their licenses should help to reduce the number of accidents 
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They came surging up, but the jaws that snapped and the tail that threshed failed of their threat 


The Devil of the Pool 


Chang Lo, the Burden Bearer, Proves Anew His Loyalty 


os HERE, Son of Wisdom! Where 
the shadows are blackest in 
the pool’s uttermost depths 
he moves—when he comes up 
—shoot!”’ 

The lean, wiry arm of Cha Ben, chief 
mahout for H:z rold Lorton, explore r, or- 
chid expert, curio collector, shivered 
with excitement as he indicated, with ac- 
curate index finger, the quarry his em- 
ployer sought. 

From afar came the contented rum- 
blings of the elephants in Lorton’s camp. 
The teaks on the hillside basked in the 
waxing sun of early morning and the last 


of the mists was going from the surface of 


the almost circular pool, cupped in water- 
terraced rock, fed by a drouth-shrunk 
waterfall from above and drained by a 
narrow, pent-in channel below. The age- 
long churning of the waters in flood-time 
had made of the pool a profound mystery, 
for though the water then was clear, yet 
the shadows of the teaks, the grayness of 
the encircling baby-cliffs, the neutral 
tones of the clinging rock-growths, gave 
to the waters a color. ‘alue almost sinister. 

The American’s rifle swung into perfect 
line with the twin-nostriled snout that 
showed above the pool’s center; the ivory 
sight found the exact spot in the water be- 
hind the snout under which the eyes should 
be. Lorton squeezed on the hair-trigger; 
the deadly tube spat its fire and ball. 
The water, bored through as the shape of 
fear had turned to dive again, reddened— 
and then the pool boiled as a pot and Cha 
Ben raised the shout of triumph: 


“The Devil of The Pool is dead! Hail 





By George Gilbert 
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to the Sure One, the Slayer of Evil 
Swimmers!” 

And now, crying out their joy, the 
bearers, elephant folk, tree climbers, pack- 
ers, Madras “boys” and Chinese coolies 
attached to Lorton’s expedition into inner 
Shanland, left the camp and came forward, 
eager to see the prey. 

By now the huge crocodile had threshed 
his life out and, dirty white-yellow belly 
up, was beginning to settle. 

“In, Pig’s Brother!” Cha Ben called to 
a slender Shan youth, his grandson, Lah 
Kun, son of Lah Kun; ‘ ‘loop a twitch of 
coir line about his ugly snout; do not let 
the Generous One lose his prize 

“Let him sink; he is smaller than I had 
thought from all the noise that has been 
made about him,” Lorton laughed. Then 
he yawned, showing splendid teeth that 
went well with his clean, well muscled 
form and face, open and without guile. 
Yet his eyes had in them that glance of 
command that bespoke the ready solver 
of deep-forest problems of many lands. 
His comfortable corduroy suit he wore 
with the negligence that comes of long 
usage and his high-laced shoes were soft 
as Tartar boots. 

The lad Lah Kun dropped from the 
little cliff’s lip as a stone might have— 





body balled, silent in its first few feet 

of fall. Suddenly the gold-brown form 

was extended in graceful curve and 

Lah Kun entered the gray-toned 

water head foremost, as silently as 

an otter might have dropped from a 

log at the marge. He had the end 

of the coir in his hand and it was 
paid out to him as he dove and when he 
came up he gave the signal to haul. He, 
meanwhile, splashed to the lowermost of 
the steps the water had cut at the falls-foot 
and waited. 

The crocodile, towed gently, was drawn 
down stream to the foot of the pool. A 
large rope was thrown down to Lah Kun, 
who was hauled up, smiling, to receive 
Lorton’s approbation. Then the Ameri- 
can went to view the crocodile. 

‘Said I not so?” he bantered Cha Ban, 
who was spanning the ugly length with 
outstretched palms; “it is not a mighty 
one. 

“Tt is huge, but—perchance the people 
of this valley have lied in saying there is 
a monster in the pool’s depths, Son of 
Strength.” 

“There is always a larger elephant, ‘a 
rarer orchid, a sambur buck with more 
points to his horns to be found, according 
to the tales these people tell to get me far- 
ther on, that they may profit by selling to 
us their eggs, meat, fish,” Lorton laughed. 

“Nay, but, my employer, it is not for 
nothing that I, Cha Ben, have worked for 
the Sahibs for so many years among these 
folk. I know well their tongue and your 
white man’s speech; so am able to repeat 
exactly what was told me, word for word, 
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by the headman of the Ban Meh-Soy-ey 
—that in the pool you have deigned to 
select as your most august “wail a very 
devil lives—a crocodile tremendous.” 

“This is the one,” kicking the dead 
eighteen-foot body with his firm shoe’s 
tip; “the other little ones we have slain 
or frightened out of the pool by building 
the stone wall across the channel. Have 
the coolies strengthen the wall and the 
mahovts must keep the elephants out of 
the deep pool. The Great Ones will churn 
its depths up with their frolics and make 
it unfit for bathing. Let the hathis be 
sent to the lower pools to wet their skins.” 

“The Son of Light lives but to be 
obeyed! How, now, Lah Kun—why so 
hasty? Come into the presence of the 
Sahib without noise and bluster, without 
making of yourself a yainday (lout).” 

“‘A white man is at the camp and would 
speak to the Sahib,” Lah Kun spoke, 
properly humbled. 

“A white man! Here! 

Lorton turned toward the camp, leav- 
ing the people to admire the crocodile, 
divide the spoil of meat, skin and those 
portions of the pluck sought for charms 
and amulets. 


> 


S he came toward 

the camp’s center 
Lorton paused a moment 
to speak with the ele- 
phants. Sedate, thor- 
ough gentlemen all, they 
chewed at their fodder 
sweet wild hay seasoned 
with the tips of young 
bamboos. Chang Loi, 
the little herd’s fugel- 
man, thrust out an in- 
quiring, loving trunk, 
which Lorton patted. 
The tip of it quested for 
a treat and Lorton, who 
kept a bit of chocolate 
about him for the tusked 
beggar, drew it forth and 
rewarded the giant for 
his persistence. Smaller 
bits he gave to the 
others, the while study- 
ing, with eyes aslant, the 
man who was waiting 
for him at his tent’s 
mouth. The white man’s 
tribute to the love of his 
immense four-footed ser- 
vants paid, he went to- 
ward the visitor. His 
eyes, busy as he had 
given the elephants their 
dainties, had seen— 

A man gross, white 
of skin as tropic white- 
ness of skin goes; a man 
lolling, with an insolent 
smile on his face; a man 
with rounded cheeks, 
deep-set, shifty maroon 
eyes; a man with so fur- 
tive a something about 
his very indolence, his 
very insolence of gaze, 
that Lorton at once 
appraised him in his own 
mental minus column. 
Bending his own head 
slightly in greeting, Lor- 
ton called: 





The Devil of the Pool: 


“Yes, Sahib,” and efficient Loongolay, 
his Madrasi, brought the seat from the 
tent to where the visitor was seated in 
Lorton’s other chair. 

The stranger watched the “boy” who, 
at a sign from Lorton, placed the chair at 
the left of the visitor. Without a word 
Lorton sat down in it and asked, without 
extending his hand: 

“How are you? Will you have some- 
thing to drink?” 

A slight flush appeared on the man’s 
face and spread over it, to be lost in the 
olive tones of his neck. He was sweating 
mightily and the heavy reek of some 
strong tobacco that he was steeped in en- 
vironed him mephitically. He whined on: 
“T say,” his voice came, oddly thin, sub- 
tle, from such a large frame; “won’t you 
shake hands? Was it necessary to put me 
down like-this—” 

“No, I won’t,” crisply; “and yes, it was 
necessary. You walk into my camp and, 
without ‘by your leave,’ take the chair the 
natives look upon as the seat of honor; 
you try to maneuver yourself, without 
proper ceremony, into the best place— 
the left side. I saw you start to hitch 
your chair when my boy was getting this 





. “Boy, my other fold- 
ing chair!” 





The python-like coil whisked about his neck as the shout of his men came to him, and he was whirled aside 
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other one. I’ve got to keep my authority 
over my folk, in order to bring them safe 
out of this wilderness, as you well know. 
I can’t lose face to you.” 

The other’s face lost its evanescent 
sheen of anger. His voice, thin, wheed- 
ling, came: 

“I confess to being at fault, sar. I see 
your honorable eyes are sharup. I am a 
Goa man—” 

“Not all white?” 

“Oh, no, sar. I am humble of my 
barith, sar. But,’ with an access of 
pride, “I am almost all white, sar. I have 
a tea planting in the higher hills. I haard 
you are here, sar. I am begging you come 
see me. I very seeldom see any but natives, 
sar. I am weeshing to eemprove my 
English speech, sar, whan I can, sar.” 

“ce ~ 99 si- ° : ~ ° > “ce 

I see,” clapping his hands. ‘Here, 
boy, something for the good visitor to 
drink—some refreshment. It’s all right, 
now; no harm done.” 

“I am glad, sar,” he burbled on; “I 
came into this beastily land five y’ars ago, 
through Yunnan, sar. In ten y’ars more 
I shall be reech, sar, and go back to Goa, 
whar is Portuguese mans in planty, sar— 
spec’late, be wa-ruth million p’un’—than 
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es-song—sar, please— 

“Hope you do make it, Mr.—” 

“Piedras—Chandra Piedras, sar. 
Mother was a Chino-Siam lady.” 

“Quite so,” and Lorton gave him a 
shake of the hand such as a man may good 
naturedly confer upon a higher servant. 
The man was humbly appreciative and 
smacked his lips over the tepid beer that 
the boy dug up from Lorton’s supplies. 

“The boys tall me, sar,” he squeaked, 
“vou have this day a great crocodile shot 
in the pretty pool be-low your so nice a 
camp. May I asuk you, sar, how long its 
lengeth, sar?” 

“Say eighteen feet. Would that be the 
big one the natives here tell of? Iam to use 
the pool to bathe in and want to be sure. 

Lorton spoke absently. The other, eye- 
ing the American obliquely, spoke quic kly: 

“Oh, yas, sar. Eighteen feets 1s vary 
laruge, sar; I shall look hes weesh, sar.” 

“Thanks’”—secretly glad to have some- 
thing definite to do with the gross Eura- 
sian on his hands; “have a cheroot, not 
bad for native make, eh? We'll stroll 
down to the pool-foot.” 


HE olive-skinned, big, sprawling man 

got up with surprising ease and minced 
forward in sprightly fashion, every crease 
of his white duck suit crackling; his pain- 
fully correct pith helmet with its down- 
hung strip of green cloth over the upper 
spine like an inverted cooking pot on his 
nodding head that was too small for his 
big body. He lighted the cheroot as they 
went together. Passing the elephants 
Piedras edged away. 

“T donot like alephunts,” he explained as 
Lorton noted this; “they are so huge— 
one can not reeckon on them. 

Chang Loi flapped his split right ear, 
flicked his trunk out for Lorton to pat, 
which the American did. 

They came to the pool-foot and saw the 
hulk of the crocodile, fast being dis- 
membered. 

“Tt is a female,” Cha Ben informed; “I 
had thought, Sahib, that the Devil of the 
Pool was a male. The headman of the 
village above said he was one that bel- 
lowed in flood- _ and such are males.’ 

“Oh, no,” the Goa man said quickly; 
“those natif tradition, they are that theese 
crocodile is a f’male.”’ 

Cha Ben glanced quickly at the Goa 
man, then resumed his watch over the 
butchering. 

“Nasty beiast, sar.” He stirred the skin 
with his toe. “I theenk that is the beeg 
one, sar,” puffing his cheroot to a red end. 

“Most likely,” Lorton said easily; “let’s 
go back to camp now. The boys may 
have a bite for us. I gave them a sign as 
I left.” 

“You are so kind, sar,” turning to fol- 
iow the American, “bo-ath to entertains 
me and to let me ex x-arcise my new Eng- 
lish speech, sar, please.” 

At the elephant lines Chang Loi begged 
again. Lorton laughed. Lah Kun, busy 
with the Great One’s ankle rings and 
chains, gave his employer a smile as he 
glanced up from his place at the Burden 
Bearer’s feet. Finding that the Sahib had 
no sweets for him, Chang Loi stretched 
his trunk, courtier-wise, toward the big 
Goa man, the tip of the trunk quivering 
with expectancy. With a mean snarl, 
half in fear, half in malice, the gross lump 
of humanity edged back. The trunk tip 
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to Londres, Parisi—whine, wormen and, 





was advanced trustingly. The half-caste 
suddenly brought his hand, that had been 
holding the cheroot behind his back, for- 
ward and flicked the tip of gray, hot ashes 
into the upturned cup of the trunk’s tip _ 
“Chang Loi! Sahib—get him away— 

So La Kun, clasping the Great One’s 
right foreleg 

The trunk flicked up, flailed down; the 
Great One surged at his ankle chains, 
trumpeted madly, lunged forward. Yam- 
mering with fear, the Goa man turned, 
his usually lax face-skin tense and gray 
with fear. 

““A shame, an infernal shame—I ought 
to whip him out of camp,” Lorton stormed, 
as the Goa man sped toward the tents— 
“Chang Loi! Quiet! A cad to mistreat a 
gentleman like you in that fashion—” 

“Harumph!” and the Great One 
strained again at his bonds, yet less sav- 
agely. He moaned with pain, twitched his 
trunk about. Lah Kun, clinging to his 
knees, talked soothingly, and Chang Loi 
could not trample the lad who had played 
about his knees, fifth of his race to be Chang 
Loi’s mahout since that long-forgotten 
time when Chang Loi had been taken in 
the keddah for the service of the Great 
Raj and before he and the lad’s father had 
ever thought that they once would be re- 
tired on pension for goodly services done 
in war and, the hunting field. 

“Peace!” the old Cha Ben called, com- 
ing up, having heard the angry note in the 
Great One’s trumpetings; “art must of a 
sudden: Is not the Sahib near? Peace, 
then, Son of Strength! Why shame us, thy 
family, before our employer? The pain 
will pass but the shame will not—peace 
—” His voice changed; he wheedled, 
coaxed. He talked to him in those mys- 
terious tones the elephant folk use in 
quieting their mighty charges. Gradually 
the Great One subsided. Lorton, fetching 
a cooling ointment, kneaded the tip of the 
trunk, bringing the peace the hurt had 
denied Chang Loi. With skilled hands 
the American cleansed the nasty little 
wound the hot ashes had made in the deli- 
cate mucous tissue and so got from the 
brain of Chang Loi, Kingly Mountain, 
the instinctive fear that possessed it the 
instant something went wrong with his 
trunk’s tip. If that tip should fester and 
be lost, an elephant must starve, as the 
trunk is his sole means of getting food into 
his mouth. Bereft of its tip he dies, and 
instinct teaches him that injury to it may 
be fatal. And his hate ever burns clear for 
any living thing that gives him an injury 
in that delicate organ. 

With a parting pat, Lorton left the 
Great One to the final ministrations of 
Cha Ben and Lah Kun. He wanted to 
see the Goa man again. He had worked 
at the service of healing that he might 
gain self-control before facing the other 
again. He saw him, seated on a box, 
amongst the tents, smoking peacefully. 
He approached and spoke: 

“You mustn’t do that to one of my 
elephants again—” 

“T should not, no, sar,” in his piping, 
thin voice, nodding his over-small head on 
his massive shoulders. His skin had 
bagged allover his face by now and his eyes 
were shifty with renewed courage; “my 
word, sar, I had no i-dee-ar,” very English 
on that word, “he was such a beaistly 
alephunt.” 

“Chang Loi’s a gentleman,” 
remarked firmly. 
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“Quite so, sar, but vary huge, sar. ! 
am sorry I hart him, sar; I refer you an- 
other time to my asking if you will come 
to my tea planting, sar. Thar grow many 
orchids on my _ planting, sar; many, 
many.” 

He smoked placidly, seeming not to 
catch the interest in the American’s eyes, 
interest in that seemingly chance-spoken 
word “orchids.” 

“All right; [ll come up. Where’s it?” 

“Say ninety li, or thirty English mile 
—a mere treefle, sar,” pufhng anew. His 
small head bobbed about, his big shoul- 
ders were hunched. “Up theese valley, 
to the next hill-range. Any native, he 
will show you, sar.” 

“T may come—in a few days.” 

“Do, sar. I will to my mu-el go; my 
boys are in the teaks above. I haard you 
are here in passing, sar. I ask you to 
come.” 

He bounced off the box and with 
quickness that astonished Lorton started 
away. 

“Don’t go near the elephants,” the 
American warned. 

“No fee-ar, sar,” came pipingly over 
one hunched, massive shoulder; “be su-ar 
to come to my tea planting—soon. The 
crocodile was the large one, so you may en- 
joy your so cool a bawth in com-fort, sar.’ 

And he was gone. 

Lorton breathed easier. The air some- 
how seemed to have a sweet savor, with 
the heavy reek of the Goa man’s tobacco- 
soaked presence eliminated. 

Chang Loi, watching him go, strained 
gently at his chains, but stilled as Cha 
Ben called: 

“Peace, Pig! Grandson of a Pig! Peace. 
Would you bring the Sahib to Shame by 
being rude to one of his guests? 

His voice took on the high tones of ele- 
phant-talk. The Mighty One yielded, 
the power of love overcoming that of mere 
primal hate. 


ORTON strolled to where the cliff-wall 

overhung his little pool. He noted that 
the coolies had built up the wall to his 
liking, leaving a small hole under at one 
corner for the clear water to gurgle out. 
Stones were plentiful and the coolie labor 
efficient. 

“Now that the pool’s cleared out, that 
wall will keep any stray crocs from com- 
ing up into it from the main river,” he 
mused, peering over into the _pool’s 
depths; “they'll shy at the wall, even 
if they could crawl over it, and they'll 
turn back.” 

He puffed his pipe peacefully. The sun, 
westering now, peered through the aisles 
of the teaks. A saucy mynah bird scolded 
overhead; a fox squirrel answered the 
feathered Xantippe in kind. The water, 
just trickling over the falls-lip, was sooth- 
ing in its murmur. Lorton, the smoke 
done, whacked out the pipe’s dottle on the 
back of one capable hand and then dex- 
terously flipped it off before it could burn 
him. He watched it fall, idly. The tiny 
trail of vapor from it misted out faintly 
and, falling like a tiny plummet, it made 
the fifty feet from the lip to water, then 
was gone. Lorton, his eyes so lured down, 
imagined that he saw, in the very center 
of the pool, a slightly deeper gloom, as if 
something bulky stirred down there; yet, 
when he strained his eyes to see if it were 
really so, he could not discern anything 
amiss. 
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They took one step along the edge of the little shelf—when the crocodile plunged, bow-like, coming from the water with a rush. 
Lorton dragged the girl aside 
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“Pshaw!” he scolded; “I’m _ getting 
dotty out here alone so long with the nz 
tives, hearing their stories—nothing to it.’ 

He got up and walked away, humming. 
He found the camp’s work well in hand, 
under Cha Ben’s charge. There was much 
packing to do, sorting of choice specimens 
from common, que stions of commissariat, 
rice, beans, chickens, to settle. And after 
some more weeks of that, another trip into 
the farther hills and then—out toward 


either Bangkok or Maulmein or perchance 
over to Bhamo and down to the sea via 
Yunnan-fu—whichever route served best 
his peculiar interests. 

At dawn Lorton was astir. He was 
a splendid swimmer and yearned for 
the tang of cool water on his skin. He 
shrugged out of his rumpled pajamas at 
the cliff-lip, stood erect on the very end of 
the projecting rock from which Lah Kun 
had dropped, and let go. 
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On the way down Lorton’s brain tingled 
with the thought that perchance the 
crocodile he had shot was not the Devil of 
the Pool. But it was too late then to 
think of that, for he hit the water cleanly 
before the thought had fully formed. 
Down, down, down he went and then, in 
a sweeping, splendidly calculated curve, 
came up at the pool’s lower edge. His 
feet found bottom—and he was atop his 

(Continued on page 88) 


The Great Adventure 


Excursions in Dreamland by the Author of the Shanland Stories 


WAS twelve, coming from the only 

stationery store in New Milford, Pa., 

with a copy of The Ledger i my 

arm. It held wonder tales between 
its covers—the wonder tales that child- 
hood craves. The old weekly Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

“Gard” Howell was postmaster, editor 
of the Advertiser, political prophet of a 
whole county, but he was more to me. 
He was a skilled Morse telegrapher and I 
hoped to be one, as good as he. He spied 
me, flicked The Ledger from me, ope ned it. 
His eyes beamed, friendly- swise. 

“The Ledger, eh? You're going to be 
a literary cuss, a writer!” 

I grinned the sheepish grin of the boy 

caught unawares in his day dreams, and 

thenceforth, ahead of the Morseman’s 
pride, alluring, beckoning, went the dim 
hope that one day I too might write 
tales that would please many. ‘The 
telegrapher’s trade should be a means to 
an end, and Jead to adventures in human 
inquiry, to sight of scenes far distant, to 
sound of seas, of many sweet waters, of 
rejoicing in hills and lowland lushness. 
Distant horizons should be mine to 
glimpse and the tang of odd acquaintance 
should be mine as well. 

My apprenticeship served [ became, 
by successive steps, message operator, 
pool room sharpshooter, and Associated 
Press code man, with interims as lineman, 
scouter for telegraph poles and rambler- 
in-general. Before I was operator-appren- 
tice I had been newsie, night messenger 
boy with all the knowledge of forbidden 
things that came from such service in 
olden days of unrestricted use of lads by 
illicit trafics. The argots of rahi ib 
and yegg; the patter of tout and trainer; 
the “comfortable talk”? of Romany and 
the oblique humor of western folk; the 
flowing vocabulary of the yarning wind- 
jammer and the grim silence of herder; 
the slithering vocables of the Eurasian; 
the measured tones of the Southerner, I 
heard and store -d in memory. 

My wanderings took on greater scope. 
I would vanish “from my home city and 
return when the wanderlust was worn 
out by the attrition of human contacts 
on the Open Road. And always | kept 
my dream to myself, for the time was not 
yet. I would seek to write “for keeps” 
only when compulsion forced me to, not 

merely because I had the desire. Mean- 


while I began to make tentative efforts. 





George Gilbert 


One of the earliest was a tale of Shanland, 


“The Love of a Python,” in 1902. “The 
Vengeance of Siva,” a story of like /ocale, 
followed. The editors wanted more. 


But I was not satisfied and sent them 
none. I told hardly five people of my 
tentative efforts toward literary useful- 
ness. I kept acquiring knowledge of my 
subject, and to gain facility in actual 








“I always kept my dream to myself, for 
Then the 


hindrances all disappeared” 


the time was not yet. 


composition (with the naive idea that I 
should have time to write what I hoped 
to write) I became editor-in-chief of im- 
portant inland newspapers. 

The grip of present tasks shut me from 

sal literary work, yet I continued to sell 
short tales “every once in a blue moon.” 
And always the urge to write “for keeps” 
kept growing stronger. Side excursions 
into highest secret " politics in our land, 
commitments to the God of Chance by 
friends who backed my talents with their 
money in big newspaper enterprises, 
delayed me. Then the hindrances all dis- 
appeared. The doctor said: “Quit the 
newspaper business or die.” 


O urged, so impelled, I began the Great 
Adventure of earning bread from 
dreams. So far I have not lacked, yet 
the great rewards, in a money sense, have 
not come to cloy effort. Along with my 
Far Eastern tales have gone forth many 
others—tales of negro life; tales of cow- 
boy lite; tales of the Canadian guides and 
habitants; tales of gunfighters of the big 
city slums; tales of gypsydom and tales 
of prize-fighters and gunfighters of the 
out-places. In the same mail came a 
check for a story in Christian Herald 
and one for a tale in Police Gazette, the 
first one of religious atmosphere, the other 
of a prize-fghter and his betrothed. 
The religious story twenty-one editors 
said was not properly written for such a 
tale, so I became annoyed and sent it 
where religion was understood; the fight 
tale a half dozen editors told me was all 
right as a story but my _prize-figh= 
technique was not on straight so, annoyed 
again, | sent it to headquarters for that 
sort of a tale. My “The Cleansing Kiss,” 
a tale of Gypsydom, drew from a sister 
of the Lee tribe the accusation that I was 
a Romany myself; my tales of the Can- 
adian guides appear in their organ, Rod 
and Gun 1n Canada. 

My better-half holds that my best story 
will be that of those youthful wonder- 
years of wayfaring and high adventure 
and urges me to write it. I tell her “not 
yet.” ‘Tt, with many other important 
things, must w and perchance may 
never be accomplished. ‘The time is not 
ripe, as some human elements in the tale 
must be consulted and others pass from 
human ken. I may go first. 

“Who knows which grain of rice shall 
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fall soonest from the stalk 
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It is as though you sailed comfortably up one of the larger cations of the Sierras, only the sides of these canons are even more rugged and 
impressive. Irwin was not expected to look higher than five thousand feet 






My Helper Falls Down 


Wallace Irwin, Unskilled Laborer, Breaks Usp the 


HIS isa plain statement 
of fact, stripped of all 
evasions and _ literary 
flapdoodle. 

Last spring the editor of 
this magazine, alive to its 
responsibility for the entire 
Pacific Coast, and newly aware that 
there is still a lot of officially over- 
looked scenery north of Vancouver, B. C., 
chartered and equipped an adequate boat, 
found it with provisions, captains, cooks 
and hootch (Siwash for sarsaparilla) 


Scenery Lookers Union 
By Stewart Edward White It 


Author of: Wrizard’s River, ete. 
Photographs by the Author 


lad it was hoped that a few lessons supple- 
mented by his quick observation and tem- 
peramental enthusiasm would soon make 
him an assistant competent to take care 
of at least small fjords and minor water- 


we shoved off with high hopes. 
became evident that 
this job was going to be no 

child’s play. I had anticipated 

rather an easy time of it, to tell 

you the truth, with a pipe and a 

book on deck; or a salmon rod in 

a sinall boat; with occasionally an expert 
glance of an eye long-practised on Sierras 
and Grand Canons and Africa and 
Hollywood and such, and with Irwin 
practising on foothills and fog effects. 
But we were not two days on our 


soon 





and sent it north to remedy this over- 
sight. He wanted to do the thing up 
brown, as witness the inclusion of 
the above-mentioned hootch. Sar- 
saparilla is brown, as everybody 
knows. It would have been entirely 
possible for him to have obtained 
the services of some of the gentle- 
men who write colored folders 
concerning the Advantages of the 
Yagoosh Valley beginning “Nestling 
in a valley between the mighty ranges 


In 


our November number we presented a lively 
article by Wallace Irwin, in which that famous 
humorist described his adventures with Stewart 
Edward White on a sight-seeing cruise along the 
wonderful coast of British Columbia. 
note remarked that Mr. Irwin was having fun at his 
friend’s expense but that Mr. White’s turn would 
come later. Herewith, in fulfilment of that promise, 
we present this ‘“‘come-back”’ in which the noted de- 
, scriptive writer on the out-of-doors pays his respects 
to the creator of Hashimura Togo.—The Editors. 


An editorial 


voyage before I plainly perceived we 
had our work cut out for us. 

The sea water turned inland, and 
we turned inland with it, feeling our 
way deep into the heart of great 
mountain ranges. The cliffs rose 
sheer on either hand to great heights; 
and above them the peaks kept on 
rising until they lost themselves each 
in its trailing cloud. Waterfalls leaped 
out into space from the upper ledges 
and roared exultantly into the sea that 





of the Gollywatts lies a garden spot 
of Nature”; but he did not. He reached 


forth and got me and Wallace Irwin. 
Personally I am an expert scenery- 
looker, and as Irwin is known as a bright 





falls. If the temperamental enthusiasm 
could not stand the latitude, there was 
always the hootch. 

Never was a plan better conceived; and 


tossed white hands to greet them. 


The roar of them filled the water canon 


with voices. Clouds formed and dissti- 
pated, veiling and revealing mighty sum- 
mits, filling the side canons and draining 
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The fir-clad ridge dipped into a wide gun-site notch at the skyline and in that notch, like a huge front sight, was a snow mountain, a 


Titan in shining armor. 


away, laying strata-bands across the 
somber faces of pine forests; and always 
up the broad steep valleys moved an army 
of mist wraiths that writhed and twisted 
and marched ever upward until they were 
lost in the clouds. Before our prow the 
waters were dark like gun metal. Islets 
of rock crowned thickly with firs and 
cedars looked like so many milliner’s 
creations. ‘lo the sheer cliffs clung trees 
and little bushes, standing on nothing, 
growing out of nothing, after the astound- 
ing fashion of their kind. 

Of course, this sort of thing could not 
last. The end of the passage was plain to 
be seen. But when we got there we 
turned a corner, and then another and 
another. There was no end to it. I 
dashed to the pilot room for a glance at 
the chart. This inlet was ninety miles 
long. Furthermore the whole coast north 
of this looked like the hligreed paper they 
used to put on pantry shelves. 

Like a good general I gathered all avail- 
able forces. Irwin and myself, of course, 
were the mercenaries; but | tried to enlist 


‘up 
Sot eat "ones sg, ~ 
oe yore 


a little non-professional volunteer aid. 
There proved to be willingness enough; 
but very little actual assistance. When 
all that the downward-dropping spears of 
a thousand-foot waterfall can get out of a 
youth 1s “O gee looky!” one sadly realizes 
that such assistance can not be relied 
upon. Staunch enough under fire of any- 
thing up to a few thousand feet elevation, 
they broke and scattered badly when, as 
often happened, they were bombarded by 
range after range blanketed with the pure 
white unbroken snowhelds that mean 
really great height. 

“Come and look at this mountain!” we 
would yell down the hatch. 

“I’ve seen one,” would come the reply 
from.a mouth full of pancakes. 


Union Hours 


And they were quite apt, at critical 
times, to be found wasting their precious 
attention on some dinky little seagull or 
clump of ferns when all sorts of titanic 
stuff was lying all over the place. The 
amateur has no sense of values and no 


“Let me have that one!” cried Irwin 


discipline. You can never do a complete 
job with his assistance. 

So I drew Irwin one side for consulta- 
tion. I found him clearly demoralized. 
The amount of scenery to be looked 
had overwhelmed him. This was due to 
his unaccustomedness, of course. He 
should have been started with the Ferry 
Building in San Francisco and worked up 
through Mt. Tamalpais on a Sunday. The 
result of this was a natural and very 
strong reaction looking toward defense. [| 
am sorry to confess that even this early 
he began to lie down cn me. As the job 
seemed too big for him, he began at once 
to try to pare it down, instead of trying to 
grow up to it. This, I must :dmt, was 
not so much weakness of character as 
common-sense. 

“Now look here,” said he, “I don’t 
know anything about this business; but 
isn’t there a Scenery Lookers Union? 
There ought to be. Take Union Hours, 
for instance. It’s light up to midnight 
and it gets light again about two o'clock. 
And then there’s these blasted moonlight 


‘ 





The sea-water turned inland and we turned with it, feeling our way deep into the heart of great mountain ranges. On the chart the whole 
coast looked like the filigreed paper they used to put on pantry shelves 
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effects on the mountains, when they look 
like soap bubbles. There’s got to be some 
limit. What are our hours, anyway?” 

There seemed a lot of reason in that. 
Certainly no human could work through 
all of the daylight they’d saved up in this 
latitude. I suggested we might stand 
watch and watch; but Irwin firmly vetoed 
this proposition. 

“T believe in deliv ering a fair amount of 
work for a fair wage,” said he 
firmly, “but this scenery-looking 
is darn hard work; and it makes 
you hungry.’ 

This showed that he actually 
had been doing some honest look- 
ing, and I felt encouraged. Only 
he who has sat hour after hour in 
a deck chair conscientiously look- 
ing at all the scenery passed by 
an eight-knot boat can realize 
how physically exhausting it is, 
and how eagerly and perceptibly 
one responds to the grub call. 
I have found that five proper 
meals a day is none too much for 
one engaged in this profession; 
with, of course, the usual light 
smacks between. So in order to 
have learned these basic truths 
Wallace must at least have begun 
his job. 

I listened to him. I fell. 

a most persu: isive talker. 

“T don’t see why we should 
kill ourselves trying to do a job 
too big for us,” he pointed out. 
“‘Let’s be honest, but reasonable.” 


The Working Scale 


In a weak moment I listened 
to him; and thus the Scenery 
Lookers Union came into being. 
The character and detailed policy 
is of course secret. But here are 
a few of the rules: 

1. Eight-hour day; with time 
and a half for overtime until 9:00 


He is 


r. M. Moonlight and aurora 
borealis extra. 
2. No more than ten (10) 


waterfalls from any one point. 

3. Mountains over Qgooo feet 
extra; but provided that a re- 
duction shall be made for lots of 
a dozen or more. 

4. Unless swivel chairs are 
provided, panoramic views are 
extra. 

5. Nothing less than 14000- 
foot mountains, 1000-foot water- 
falls, eight seals, six Indians, or 
their equivalent shall be consid- 
ered as sufficient to justify leav- 
ing a meal. 

There were others, of course, 
having to do with the use and 
distribution of adjectives, etc; 
but the list is too long to quote 
in full. Sufhce it to say when 
we had finished our consultation 
we had put the matter on an or- 
ganized business basis, and I had 
some reason to believe that we were off 
to a flying start. 

But this happy confidence did not last 
long. Regretfully I came to the conclu- 
sion that Irwin was not holding up his end. 
Fairness compels me to acknowledge that 
much of his apparent frivolity was due 
not to vice but to early training and asso- 
ciation. He meant well. But instead of 
determining the export figures from Van- 
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exultantly into the sea. 











couver per annum in quintals of tar-weed 
oil and slats, he hung fascinated about 
rampant citizens, in outlandish garb, on 
their way to some convention. In lieu 
of calculating the approximate delivery 
per gallon-hour of a waterfall a half a 
mile high by ten feet wide at apex, he 
floated round in whirlpools snagging dead 
salmon in bootless conference with one of 
the amateurs. Nevertheless I did not give 





Waterfalls leaped out from the upper ledges and roared 
But no fall less than a 


thousand feet was held to justify leaving a meal 


up hope. I reflected that youth must have 
its fling; that perhaps beneath a flippant 
though unornamental exterior there might 
lurk perceptions that were even then en- 
gaged in storing their material in the sub- 
conscious mind. In every way I tried to 
aid him. For example, I asked him to 
look only up to 5000 feet, and I would 
attend to the rest of the mountain. I 
waked him up early, by means of a wet 
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sponge and the remark that he should 
come on deck for he was missing some- 
thing. The vivacity and fluency of his 
comments encouraged me. There could 
be no doubt that his technique of expres- 
ston was going to be quite adequate, when 
Passed by the National Board of Censors, 
to anything I had ever seen anyw here, up 
to and including Mt. Kilim: anjaro in Afri- 
ca. But technique requires something to 
express, or it is empty sounding. 

This I discovered when I 
perused Sunset Macazine of last 
October. 

There I found babblings of 
imitation Turks, of socks, of 
canary birds, of hob-nailed boots 
and pseudo-nautical terms— 
pathetically pseudo. 


A Snow Titan 


I could not help remembering 
the evening we turned into 
Phillips Arm and dropped our 
hook in three fathoms (real nauti- 
cal stuff). On either hand the 
shores rose in steep fir-covered 
slopes. A narrow stony beach 
marked the high tide limit with 
a line as straight as though drawn 
by a ruler. Directly ahead at the 
end of the Arm seemed to be a 
little Y of grass meadow into 
which fed a wide notch valley 
climaxing in peaks white with 
snow and seamed with black 
ledges. Just abeam, nor’east-by- 
one-half east (more genuine nauti- 

cal stuff) the fir-clad ridge dipped 

into a wide gun- -sight notch at the 
skyline and in that notch, like a 
huge front sight, was a pyramidal 
snow mountain. The arresting 
thing about this particular snow 
mountain was that it was pure 
unbroken white. Not even a 
single boulder, the smallest out- 
crop, spoiled the purity; and as 
the base was concealed by the 
aforementioned fir ridge nearer at 
hand, the impression wz asofa Titan 
in shining armor standing guard. 
Black storm clouds made and dis- 
sipated behind it, throwing it out 
in contrast; and as the sun 
dropped, fugitive rose-glows crept 
across its face and vanished. 

We liked the look of Phillips 
Arm very much. Even Irwin 
paused for a moment in the ar- 
rangement of the deadly mecha- 
nism with which he was accus- 
tomed to murder that peaceful 
and harmless fish, the rock cod. 

~ By Jove, that’s a fine moun- 
tain!” he cried. “Let me have 
that one!” I examined it with 
appraising eyes. 

“It is not less than nine thou- 
sand feet high,” I warned him, 
“and you must remember that 
the subtleties of light at this time 
of day make it very difficult.” 

But I was overpersuaded. Is there any 
mention of that mountain in either of 
Irwin’s SUNSET articles? There is not. 

After the hook was down we lowered 
away the small boats and shoved off in ex- 
ploration. We found that a river flowed 
into the Arm from the valley at its head. 
That river proved to be navigable to our 
small boats provided we pulled hard and 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Decorations by 


Jeffrey Reynolds 


The F ight to Save oii from the Drug Menace Affproaches 
a Crisis in the Far West 


T LOOKS as if the American Govern- 
ment’s fight to save the people of this 
country from the inroads of the 
trafhe in narcotics would soon reach 

a crisis out here in the Far West. Whether 
Federal legislation is going to drive the 
drug evil out of the United States for good 
or whether the habit, which already owns 
at least one per cent of the population, is 
going to keep on spreading with the 
rapidity which alarmed Congress to action, 
depends on things that will take place 
west of the Rocky Mountains during the 
next year or two. 

You remember the old story of the 
Greek hero who fought the monster 
Hydra? As soon as he cut off one head, 
two or three new ones grew in its pl: ice. 
Well, for more than five years the Federal 
Government has been engaged in that sort 
of a battle; and right now, when the 
Government is in the very act of making 
one wide and all exterminating stroke by 
means of a new weapon, a whole crop of 
fresh heads is springing up. 

The new menace is appearing in the 
Orient where the original evil was hatched. 
It has already grown to lusty proportions 
there; it is beginning to reach across the 
P acihe, creeping into this country by way 
of our West Coast ports and through 
Mexico. It comes out of the East into 
the West tust at the time when a new law 
is about to st: ump out the whole nation- 
wide organization of illicit drug trafiickers. 

‘The situation promises intere sting de- 
velopments; the chances are it’s going to 


be worth while to watch what takes place 
very soon in at least five or six states west 
of the Rockies. There is a possibility 
of international codperation before the 
thing is done with. But to understand 
future probabilities it is necessary to look 
over the happenings of the last few years. 
Most persons have at the best only a 
hazy idea of the great anti-narcotic war. 
The story is gripping. It concerns our 
national safety. Congress has realized 
this and said it. So have cabinet members 
Federal judges, state and city officials, 
physicians and investigators. 

It is the story of the Harrison Act. 
But it begins long before the passage of 
that law. 

For hundreds of years the natives of 
the West Coast of South America have 
chewed coca leaves and Asiatics have 
taken the gummed sap from the stems of 
Oriental poppies, manufactured it into 
opium and smoked the drug. Pass on 
now to the spread of opium smoking from 
San Francisco’s and New York’s China- 
towns through the underworld of white 
America. In 1909 concerted international 
action virtually stopped that vice in this 
country and the Chinese Empire. 


Dope E anters Society 


But in the meantime men were making 
opium and coca derivatives. Morphine, 
heroin and cocaine—alkaloids manufac- 
tured from the poppy gum and from the 
coca leaves—had long since gotten out of 
the hands of the medical profession and 


found their ways into the hands of those 
who craved them for their toxic effects. 

These effects are profound: in the case of 
morphine, heroin and other poppy prod- 
ucts they come in the form of soothing 
languor, a tremendous blissful easing of 
the nerves; when you have taken a “shot” 
you don’t care what has happened or what 
1S going to happen; your spirit is at ease. 

With gocaine, on the other hand, you get 

a marvelous stimulation; your nerves are 
tight as steel; you can do anything; ob- 
stacles vanish—and all moral inhibitions 
with them. 

Men—and women—took these white 
powders internally; they sniffed them 
through the nose; they administered them 
unto themselves by the hypodermic 
syringe. From the underworld the habit 
spread among those weak souls who were 
willing to nibble at sensuality without 
taking results into account. Now, once 
you nibbled you were hooked; because 
the drug’s reaction brought torture which 
only the drug itself could allay. And 
always the dose must be increased to get 
the effect. The addict slipped from bad 
to worse; in a few years he was living 
under the sidewalk, a pasty-faced gaunt- 
eyed creature who shambled about the 
streets by night begging and stealing to 
get the means to purchase the white stuff. 
And the drug stores—particularly the all- 
night drug stores—of every city trafhcked 
quite openly in the poisons. ‘The evil had 
spread among people of all sorts by 1914; 
it was really threatening to undermin : the 
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nation’s strength. To stamp out this 
national evil, Congress passed the Harri- 
son Act. 

Ostensibly the Harrison Act is a rev- 
enue measure, but that is for constitutional 
reasons. Really it is a police law made for 
public safety. Under its provisions every 
grain of these drugs manufactured in 
America or legally imported here must be 
accounted for. ‘All the way from the 
factory, through the wholesaler and dealer 
into the hands of the consumer a check is 
kept on the products of coca leaves and 
poppy gum by written reports which are 
rigidly inspected. As a consequence of 
this law, practically not a single grain of 
these poisons finds its way through do- 
mestic channels to illicit use. Incidentally 
the education resulting from publicity has 
made the medical profession much more 

careful in administering such drugs, while 
prosecution has driven out of business 
unscrupulous physicians who formerly 
prescribed for addicts. When we get this 
far we have witnessed the cutting off of 
one of the Hydra’s heads. This happened 
March 1, 1915, when the Act became 
effective. 

But immediately a dozen new heads 
sprang up. 

Illicit traffic in narcotics was made 
possible by means of smuggled drugs. 
American drug manufacturers were still 
allowed to export these poisons. Attempts 
to keep check on these exports were fruit- 
less; as soon as the stuff got over the line 
or went to sea it was, of course, lost so 
far as the Government was concerned. 
And, after it reached its foreign destina- 
tion, it turned right round and came back. 

Here are some figures showing the ex- 
tent of this trafic: Montreal, Canada, in 
one month received 28,000 ounces of 
morphine, heroin and cocaine from Amer'- 

can factories. Out of the port of Seattle 
an even ton of narcotic powders was 
shipped in a single month to Japan. The 
bulk of these exported American drugs 
came right back via the underground 
route. 


The Underground System 


At this point begins the remarkable 
operation of a nation-wide organization; 
an underground system whose head men 
have already grown rich—some of them 
enormously rich—men who never used 
narcotics, most of whom never saw an 
addict—men who have built mansions 
with the dollars that came from hypo 
fiends. 

Not only has this organization supplied 
the demand of a growing multitude of 
drug users, but it has been directly re- 
sponsible for a notable percentage of that 


growth. For instance, last August, 
Federal narcotic officers in Portland, 


Oregon, caught a dope-peddling messenger 
boy and investigated the addresses in his 
call book. The round-up brought thirty 
girls into custody, some of them still in 
their teens and many of them from good 
families. They testified that two drug 
peddlers had taught them to use the stuff; 
that they had attended “snow parties” 
for the fun of it and then had drifted. 
swiftly into the habit. ‘Two of the girls 
were daughters of postmasters; one of an 
eastern Oregon rancher; the father of one 
was a former sheriff. In Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in January this year a raid by 
State Board of Pharmacy inspectors un- 
covered a similar school where green boys 
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and girls were induced to sniff cocaine 
“to see what it’s like,” and were sold the 
stuff after they were—to use the expres- 
ive slang of the trade—‘‘hooked.” 

Federal narcotic —e rs oe under 
Harry D. Smith, the U.S. Narcotic Agent 
in the district bare a W ashington, 
Oregon, California and Nevada, confirmed 
the oft repeated charge that dope ped- 
dlers, when things get too hot for them in 
the cities, frequently go to construction 

camps and drum up customers among 
laborers. Thus Arizona teamsters and 
Nevada drill runners have come to use 
cocaine as a stimulant. These are ran- 
dom examples to show how widely re- 
cruiting has been going on. The Federal 
narcotic bureaus in all of the twelve 
departments in America hold, in their 
files, scores of similar cases. 

The drug organization has three ele- 
ments—the wholesaler, the agent and the 
peddler. To get a look at these, let us 
follow the drug from the factory to the 
consumer—that is to say the illicit stuff. 
Incidentally, remember there is a great 
deal of the poison being smuggled in from 
foreign factories. But the big bulk— 
ninety per cent—of contrab: ind dope was 
originally made in America. 

Powers and Weightman, Merck & 
Company and McKesson & Robbins are 

named by Federal officials as the three 
American firms doing the largest narcotic 
business. They 
ship legitimate 










7 
stuff for domestic ‘ 
use. They also 
export dope, which 


is absolutely legal. 
An_ export  ship- 
ment crosses the 
line to Montreal 
or to a Mexican 
city or .goes to 
Japan. The con- 
signee of this par- 
ticular shipment 
sells it to a smug- 
gler, or is perhaps 
himself a smug- 
gler. The smuggler 
runs it across the 
line by auto or 
secretes it in his 
baggage and comes 
by train. Or he 
brings it by steam- 
ship to a Pacific 
Coast port. If 
there were only 
space it would be 
intere sting to note 
some of the means 
by which officials 
are eluded. It is 
the old story of the 
smuggler’s wiles. 

And eventually 
the narcotic — in 
its original pack- 
ages, with the 
manufacturer's 
brands — comes 
back home by way 
of Vermont, De- 
troit, Seattle, Fl 
Paso or any other 
of a dozen routes. 
Maybe it travels 
in an inner tube or 
in the gas tank 
of a swift auto 
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across the desert and fetches up at an 
Arizona or Imperial Valley town. Its 
original legitimate value was $12 an 
ounce. That value has now risen nearly 
100 per cent. 

This trip across the line has been long 
since arranged. Chances are it has been 
postponed several times to make “con- 
nections” safe. ‘The distributor or whole- 
saler is awaiting the smuggler. He 
purchases the instalment. He has ample 

capital to turn a $50,000 deal. He 
travels in a high-power car. Maybe he 
is the man who ‘built the $50,000 residence 
in the exclusive district where you wanted 
to build, but couldn’t afford it. He used 
to keep a sz aloon or run a gambling joint. 
Now he is “retired.” 


How Prices Climb 


Previously this fellow has lined out a 
route of customers—the agents. They 
are smaller fry, but well-to-do former taxi 
drivers, cigarstand keepers, bartenders 
and the like; now owners of real estate, 
bonds and diamonds. The agent knows 
the wholesaler is coming; gets word one 
day that he’s in town; meets him at his 
hotel—and takes away a purchase, any- 
where from $500 to $2500 worth. 
The value of the drug has now risen to at 
least $50, but more often to $75 an 
ounce. The wholesaler goes on his way, 
discharging his deadly cargo. Sometimes 
wholesalers travel from New York to San 
Francisco disposing of the white stuff en 


route, and return with “mud,” which 
means opium, the raw material. 
The agent immediately secretes his 


stuff. Some he keeps in his place of busi- 
ness—a hotel room, an uptown apartment 
or a restaurant, where he evades the 
vagrancy law as a waiter. He breaks the 
packages; he has scales to weigh out sales. 
Chances are he is not a drug user. ‘To him 
come the peddlers, waiters, cloak-room 
girls, manicurists, newsboys, taxi drivers, 
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be Iboys, café entertainers, all sorts of men 
and women, down to slinking derelicts. 
His business is hazardous. Stool pigeons, 
marked money, or mz isquerading oflicers 
are now liable to “connect” with him. 
The agent makes appointments with care; 
often he breaks them. He sells for vary- 
ing prices, depending on supply and 
attendant dangers. He gets from $100 
to $200 an ounce, and even more from 
the peddlers. 
The Peddler 

There are all degrees of peddlers and 
sub-peddlers. It has come to a point, 
through the aggressive work of Federal 
narcotic agents, customs special agents 
and police squads, where the far-gone 
hypo fends now have to club together and 
send one man to buy dope, for the regular 
peddler often won’t sell less than thirty 
dollars’ worth at atime. The average man 
has no conception of what such a thirty 
dollars’ worth of drugs may mean. Beg- 
ging, theft, robbery, arson, anything up 
to murder! Up to a year ago these little 
peddlers were to be found in the larger 
cities of the Far West on every down town 
sidewalk. The work of the Federal nar- 
cotic squads, combined with the aid of 
police departments, has driven this side- 
walk salesman to cover. Today the 
victim has to hunt a peddler; the trade 
can no longer be plied in the open. 

Often the addicts themselves are ped- 
dlers. For by the time it has gotten this 
far, the stuff is worth at least $480 an 
ounce. An habitual user needs more than 
a minimum of eight grains a day to keep 
him from torture. He craves anywhere 
from ten to thirty grains. That takes 
money. Peddling gets money. He 
peddles. 

This breed of peddler often makes new 
addicts. It is an easy way to increase 
his list of customers. In pool halls he is 
teaching boys to sniff cocaine. He is the 
fellow who holds the ‘“‘snow parties.” But 
if the narcotic squad catches him, he 
has only a few “bindles” on him. In 
court he yells to high heaven that he ts an 
addict, the stuff was for himself. He begs 
for freedom. He'll surely quit! ‘The 
court is apt to let him go. The judge 
wants to see the big fe llow caught. Buz 
here 1s one who went out among decent 
folk and spread the habit. Officials claim 
the petty peddler is the most dangerous 
member of the whole illicit combination. 
He is the last link in the chain between 
the British Empire, which officially sells 
poppy gum, and the victim whose craving 
sustains the demand for the gum’s prod- 
ucts. Cut him off and you break the 
chain. 

We have followed the drug from factory 
to consumer through the illegal channels. 
Before considering the addict, let us take 

1 look at the men who are fighting the 
fe rground organization. State laws 
tried to deal with the evil and_ police 
departments everywhere endeavored fit- 
fully to root it out, but without real 
success. But now the Harrison Act has 
come and both local laws and local officers 
are auxiliaries, as it were, to the Federal 
forces. In most large cities the police 
departments codperate very closely with 
the Federal officials. 

The Harrison Act provides stiff penal- 
ties for vendors of opium and coca de- 
rivatives—fines up to $2000 and five 
years’ imprisonment on each count of the 
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indictment. Possession of the unstamped 
drug is prima facie evidence under its 
oe 

The Narcotic Field Force is prov ided to 
enforce the Act. Col. L. G. Nutt is its 
supervisor in Washington. ie every one 
of the twelve Federal prohibition districts 
into which America is divided, there is a 
Narcotic Agent in charge of a squad of 
Narcotic Officers. ‘Theoretically, they 
work under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
hibition agent; actually they work 
directly under Colonel Nutt. These off- 
cers are Civil Service employees. They 
hunt out the peddlers and bring them 
before U. S. commissioners, grand juries 
and U. S. district courts. 

They are, as a rule, remarkable officers; 
keen is the word that best fits them. 
Most of them are enthusiasts; a man needs 
enthusiasm to stick to this work. I would 
say that the big majority of them believe 
in their task as in a cause. 

They seek out addicts; they have an 
almost uncanny facility in spotting them. 
They “trail” these 
addicts to the ped- 5 
dlers. It isshadow 
work, the hardest 
of the detective’s 
tasks. Always 
they are striving 
to catch the dealer, 
big or little, in 
the act of selling. 
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go to meeting places where they could be 
murdered and no one be the wiser. ‘They 
break into dens where cocaine-crazed men 
outnumber them five to one; they disarm 
many a peddler who would gladly shoot 
to kill. At any Narcotic Bureau’s head- 
quarters you can see a dozen big caliber 
revolvers, each taken when some joint 
was “knocked off.” The official forms for 
the Narcotic Agent’s monthly reports 
have good-sized spaces with the heading: 
“Casualty List.” Not infrequently these 
spaces are filled out. 

The Narcotic Field Force began work- 
ing in March, 1915, when the Harrison 
Act went into effect. It was an uphill job, 
fighting against a well organized and 
powerful enemy. Up to less than a year 
ago the enemy was getting the better of it. 
Only in the last eight or ten months has 
progress really begun to show. Small 
street peddlers have pretty much dis- 
appeared. Old hypo fends have begun 
to taper off because the stuff costs too 
much; they can’t buy it in quantity. The 
drug is harder to get; and the 
spread of the habit is being just 
about held. But the margin of 
safety is small; the dam needs 
reénforcement. Before touching 
on the new strength which Con- 
gress is about to give the officers, 
we had best take a look at the 
drug users. 

In 1919 a Congressional com- 
mittee silt the evil. It 


sae found drug using still on the in- 
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Sometimes this takes weeks; on occasions 
it takes months. 

The officers go where the drug goes, 
which means into all manner of places, 
among all manner of people. ‘They attend 
“snow parties,” sometimes in the guise 
of addicts, often hidden in adjacent rooms. 
They follow fast automobiles, driving 
recklessly through crowded streets. They 
leap on the running boards of moving cars 
to arrest peddlers. They drive by night 
for long distances to lonely meeting 
places. ‘On the dubious word of evil-doers 
who may, in their turn, betray them, they 


crease; it found drug users among 
all classes; more than 1,000,000 
addicts was the estimate—one per 
cent of the population, two per cent of the 
adults. The committee said the situation 
was alarming. 


The Evil Spreads 


How do these addicts come to use the 
stuff? You'll hear a lot about doctors 
prescribing it, which is mostly nonsense 
nowadays. Drug using, for the most part, 
comes to the morally weak who want to 
find a new “kick,” to the foolish and inex- 
perienced who are lured into it by evil 
associates, and to a few who try cocaine 
to give them either mental stimulation or 
physical courage. By this last class, | 
mean some professional men, for there is 
an occasional doctor or lawyer i in private 
institutions. Many a yegg and gunman 
nowadays uses cocaine to steel his 
nerves—and heaven help the officer who 
meets him then! The bulk of victims are 
dissolute, idle or morally weak.  Pro- 
hibition has undoubtedly increased the 
use in certain quarters, but it has not 
swelled the grand total perceptibly, ac- 
cording to the Federal officers, despite the 
oft-repeated charges of the “wet” interests. 

Drug using was practised by the under- 
world almost entirely seven or eight years 
ago. ‘loday it has climbed into respect- 
able circles, has taken root among young 
men and women with too much money 
and time. The woman who becomes an 
addict is usually one of the idle type who 
used to spend her afternoons in cafés 
sipping cocktails. It is the same way with 
the men. But the habit is reaching fur- 
ther, gripping other classes—as witness 
those incidents of the Portland girls and 
the workmen in the construction camps. 
It was just getting a fine start in these 
directions when the hard work of the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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I felt very well satisfied with myself until the family took one look at me 


The High Cost of Exclusiveness 


How a F ifty-Cent Collar Started Me on the 
Road to Sartorial Disaster 


T was the purchase of 

an exclusive collar that 

started the thing. I had 

seen the young men 
round town wearing them, 
and felt that I couldn’t be 
happy until [ had one myself. 
I knew when I bought it that I was being 
profiteered out of something in the neigh- 
borhood of thirty or forty cents, and 
although I submitted to the extortion with 
very bad grace | regret to say that I did 
not have the moral fibre to draw myself 
up and say to the tradesman: 

“You may keep your collar, sir, until 
such time as you are ready to sell it for a 
fair price. Then you may notify me. My 

card—” 

Instead of following any such dignified 
procedure I allowed myself to be drawn 
into an argument with the fellow. 

“What! Fifty cents for a collar!” 
claimed. 

“It is a very exclusive style,” he replied; 
“and besides, freight rates have gone up, 
and the income tax—” 

“But—” 


I ex- 
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“Labor costs have gone up too; and 
silk—oh, silk is very high.” 

“What has happened to make silk so 
high?” I demanded with an outraged wave 
of the hand. 

“it was the food shortage during the 
war,” he responded, shaking his head at 
the seriousness of the thing. “The silk- 
worms were hard hit. It is said that they 
will not be back on their feet for at least 
another generation.” 

That sounded reasonable, so I paid my 
fifty cents and went out. I had been in- 
tending to wear the collar when I went to 
keep a very import: unt engagement on the 
following day, and had gone so far as to 
put it on; but the moment the family got 
her eye on me she raised objections. 

“What is the matter with your neck- 
tie?” she asked critically. 


“With my—my necktie?” 
Istammered. I had been in- 
tending to surprise her with 
my stunning new collar, and 
was somewhat disappointed. 

“Where did you ever get 
that tie, anyway?” she went 
on. “It looks as if it came from the five- 
and-ten-cent store.” 

“Huh! It cost one seventy-five,” I in- 
formed her sullenly, and then, thinking of 
a retort that was more cutting than true, 
I added, “At least that’s what you told 
me—you gave it to me!” 

But this did not set her back as I had 
intended. “Perhaps I did,” she admitted, 
“but it must have been a long time ago, 
and styles change. Anyway it looks all 
wrong and you simply must not wear it 
today.” 

I went back and looked in the glass— 
and thoroughly agreed with her. I tried 
another tie. Same result. I tried every 
necktie I possessed—and then took off 
that collar and laid it away. It was so 
stunning, so exclusive, that it made every 
tie | had look cheap and tawdry, and I 
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felt that I could not wear it until I had a 
tie that was worthy to go with it. But J 
did not tell the family about the new 
collar; I did not want to give her a chance 
to lecture me about extravagance. That 
should be the man’s prerogative. 

I looked about some, but couldn’t seem 
to find what I wanted in any of the ordi- 
nary gents-furnishing stores, and decided 
to try one of the exclusive necktie palaces 
in the high-class retail district. Here | 
saw in a window exactly what I was look- 
ing for, and went inside. The gentleman 
who waited on me—obviously a perfect 
thirty-six and as to his hair and fingernails 
the most polished gentleman I have ever 
come in contact with—led me to a counter 
where they had stacks of ties like the one 
in the window. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Twelve dollars,” he replied in a tone 
that was very accommodating. 

For a moment I blinked, and then it 
flashed into my mind what he meant. 
“Oh!” I said with a laugh. “You mean a 
dozen!” 

He froze me with a look. ‘“‘Apiece!’’ he 
said crisply. ‘These are very exclusive.” 

“Um—ah—er—h-haven’t you anything 
a—a little b-better?” I managed to stam- 
mer out at last. 

Then he began to show me real neckties 

fourteen, sixteen, eighteen dollars, and 
finally one for twenty-nine fifty. But they 
did not interest me. And after a little I 
went back to the twelve dollar one. The 
strange part of it all was that after looking 
at the more expensive ties the twelve dol- 
lar one seemed cheap to me and in a way a 
little ordinary. 
and looking at it from a distance I stepped 
over and touched it, and after a moment 
pic ked it up and actually began finge ring it. 

“This is the right color,” I said; “too 
bad it isn’t a little better quality,” and | 
began to draw on my gloves. 


“That narrow effect is the most exclusive feature of these boots 


The High Cost of Exclusiveness: 


Instead of standing off 


“TI can give you the same thing for 
fifteen dollars,” he assured me. 

“Let me see it.” 

He opened and closed a number of long 
slim boxes down under the counter and 
finally produced the tie. I carried it over 
to the collar counter and held it up to the 
exact prototype of the collar I had pur- 
chased the day before, and I could see at a 
glance that they belonged. Price became 
a secondary consideration. I already had 
the collar, but until I got a necktie to go 
with it I couldn’t make any use of it. 

“You may wrap it up,” I said to the 
salesman. ‘‘You’re sure it’s better than 
those others?” 

“Yes, indeed!” “Much 
more exclusive 


A Perfect Match, but— 


I couldn’t wait to try my new collar and 
necktie together, and I do not hesitate to 
say that I never saw neckwear that 
matched so perfectly. I felt very well 
satished with myself until the family took 
one look at me and began to shake her 
head. 

“You’re not going to wear that terrible 
old hat, are you?”’ she asked. 

“That’s not such a bad hat,” I replied, 
taking it off and looking at it. “It’s not 
new, of course, but it’s the only one I’ve 
got. You never found anything to criti- 
cise about it before.” 

“Perhaps not,” she murmured, “but it 
certainly looks rusty to me today.” 

I stepped over to the mirror and took a 
look at myself—and I could see at a glance 
that she was right. The very sumptuous- 
ness of the collar and necktie made the hat 
look so shabby that it would not have 
done at all to wear them at the same time, 
and as I had no other hat there was noth- 
ing for me w do except to take off the new 
things and lay them away until I could get 
a new hat. 
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Naturally a cheap hat would not have 
gone with them, so power myself for the 
shock and went to a hat store that had 
previously made me feel I was committing 
an extravagance if I so much as looked in 
the window. But before going inside I re- 
duced myself to a state of open-minded- 
ness; | determined that I should not set 
my heart on any particular style of hat, 
except, of course, that I did not want a 
derby—I never wear a stiff hat—and that 
I did not want a soft hat that was at all 
ordinary looking; nor was my mind made 
up as to color—I was repared to take 
anything at all except black, gray, blue 
or brown; another thing that I had left my 
mind open on was the price—I simply 
would not limit myself, although quite 
naturally I had decided that come what 
might I would not spend more than ten 
dollars. 

“For yourself?’ asked the hatter, rub- 
bing his hands with anticipation, and 
smiling. 

I was a little disconcerted by the smile. 
I had supposed that real hatters were 
always more or less mad; but it had been 
a long time since I had bought a hat at any 
place except a department store and I told 
myself that perhaps I had forgotten. 

“Something in a stiff hat?” 

“Absolutely not. I never wear a stiff 
hat.” 

“Ah, perhaps a soft hat then— 

“Show me some soft hats—something 
out of the ordinary.” 

Still rubbing his hands he went behind 
a counter and opened a glass case. 

“No blacks, or grays, or blues, or 
browns—!” I called after him. 

He made no reply, but presently he 
emerged with two hats, one cream-colored 
and the other dark green, and both shaggy 
with hair like a Shetland pony. 

“Very exclusive!” he murmured holding 
one up on either hand. 

“You can eliminate the cream- 
colored one,” I said. “Pll try on 
the other.” 

I did—and it rested lightly on 
the tips of my ears. But he did 
not seem to notice that. 

“Does the color suit?” he asked. 

“The color’s all right, but—” 

“Tt is a very exclusive color. 
Does the shape suit?” 

“Why, yes, I rather like 
sh: ape; but it seems to me 

“Very exclusive shape! 
you like the idea of having 
bow on the back?” 

“Don’t mind that at all—but 
the hat’s too big!’ ‘I gotout at last. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” he exclaimed 
with a pained expression. “That 
is the design. It is intended to be 
worn rather far down on the head. 
That feature is cery exclusive— 

“Yes—about two sizes too— 
too exclusive for a man with as 
small a head as mine,” I suggested. 

“Not at all, sir! Not at all!” he 
assured me. 

“Well, let me see the next size 
smaller anyway,” I insisted. 

He shook his head regretfully. 
“Impossible,” he said in a some- 
what injured tone. “There is not 
another hat like that this side of 
Italy—it’s so very exclusive—” 

I stepped over in front of the 
glass. At first the hat seemed a 
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little large to me, but the more 
I looked at it the better I liked 
it. You see, I was accustomed 
to a hat that stood more or less 
up on the top of my head, and 
it took me a little while to get 
used to the exclusiveness of the 
thing. 

“Do you think—do you think 
this would look well with a fifty- 
cent collar and a fifteen-dollar 
necktie?” I asked finally. 

“Superb!” he cried. “It would 
be the epitome of exclusiveness!” 

That settled it; all my life I 
had wanted to be the epitome of 
something. I'll take it,” I said 
in a husky voice. 

“Will you wear it, or may I 
deliver it?” he asked. 

“Better deliver it,” I replied. 
“I’m afraid it wouldn’t be suit- 
able to wear with what I have 
on. How much is it?” 

As I asked this I was holding 
in my hand the ten-dollar bill 
out of which I had intended to 
pay for the hat—but when I 
heard his answer I managed to 
palm it until I had added to it 
another ten and a five; for the 
price of the hat was twenty-five 
dollars. Of course this was a 
little more than I had been ex- 
pecting—but when I saw that 
hat with the collar and necktie 
I assured myself that twice the 
cost of it would not have been 
too much. And yet—and yet I did not 
wear my new things the next day. I 
had put them on and was ready to 
start when the family brought me up 
standing. 

“Are you hi iving trouble with your feet 
again?” ow asked. 

“Why—why, no,” I stammered. “What 
ever gave you any such idea as that?” 

“Those rickety old shoes you have on—” 

“Rickety! They’re the best ones I’ve 
got!” 

She shook her head. “They’re dis- 
graceful,” she declared. “I wouldn’t 
want to be found dead in them.” 

“Neither would J,” I admitted. “I 
wouldn’t want to be found dead in the 
best pair of shoes that ever were made.” 

“Now don’t be ridiculous,” she cau- 
tioned. “If you'll take the trouble to 
look at yourself in the glass you'll under- 

stand what I mean.” 

I looked—and I understood. In a way 
the shoes were all right. I had been wear- 
ing them every day, and they had given 
good service. But when they were asso- 
ciated with that collar and necktie and 
imported hat—well, they weren’t to be 
thought of. And yet, when I had taken 
off the new things and put the old ones 
back on, those shoes looked perfectly 
suitable. There was nothing in particular 
the matter with the shoes themselves— 
except that they lacked exclusiveness. 
And I knew when I left the house that 
before I came back again I would have 
bought a new pair. Up to this time I had 
purchased my shoes at random; I had 
bought them wherever there happened to 
be a sale going on. Now, however, I did 
not look for a sale. I did not even con- 
sider going to a shoe store. My standards 
seemed to have changed overnight, and 
without stopping to consider I found my- 


The High Cost of Exclusiveness: 


“Very exclusive,” 





he murmured, 


the glass. 


self on the way to the establishment of the 
most exclusive bootmaker in town. 
The proprietor himself waited on me. 
I fancied that I saw a sneer on his face as 
he was removing my old shoes—for which 
I had paid something like seven dollars 
two years before—and I resented it. It 
stung my pride. I saw him sneer again as 
he was measuring my feet, and then he in- 
formed me that I had fallen arches. 
“Then they must have fallen the day I 
was born,” Teaael with quiet dignity. 
“They have been as they are ever since. 
But it hurt just the same, and I made 
up my mind that he should not sneer at me 
again if I could help it. When, therefore, 
he brought out a pair of sample boots and 
said that he could make me a pair like 
them for forty dollars, I waved him away. 
“Oh, no!’ I said with a show of irrita- 
tion. “Nothing like that! Haven’t you 
anything better?” 


How Boots Differ from Shoes 


Quite naturally he had, and I aston- 
ished him no less than myself by ordering 
the most exclusive pair in the house—a 
little matter of seventy-two dollars. 
I had never worn boots before, and while 
I could see no essential difference between 
them and shoes aside from the matter of 
price, I was extremely anxious to have 
mine come. And for some reason during 
this interval I couldn’t bear the sight of a 
pair of shoes. A feeling of revulsion would 
come over me every time [ looked down 
at my feet. But at length my boots came 

—and to my intense disappointment they 
were too small; at least they hurt my feet 
and I thought they were. It was with a 


feeling of the greatest heaviness that I 
took them back. 

The man with the burnsides seemed to 
be very much surprised at my reappear- 


“the epitome of exclusiveness!” 


That settled it 
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I stepped over in front of 


ance. “Impossible!” he declared when I 
had told him what the trouble was. 

He was willing to let the matter rest 
where it was, but I insisted on trying on 
the boots in his presence. 

“There,” I said; “they hurt me right 
there,” and indicated the place with my 
finger. 

Once more he sneered. “Why, my dear 
sir,” he expostulated, “that narrow effect 
in the waist is the most exclusive feature 
of those boots. Without that they would 
be very common—little more than or- 
dinary shoes except so far as the work- 
manship and stock go.” 

“But they hurt—” I began, and then I 
saw another sneer coming over his face, 
and changed my tune—“‘however, I guess 
I can stand it,” I concluded, and took my 
boots and went home. 

I had made up my mind that if a little 
discomfort was the price I had to pay for 
exclusiveness I would willingly pay” it. 
But there was further disappointment in 
store for me; for when I put on my ex- 
clusive collar, my fifteen-dollar tie, my 
twenty-five dollar hat—the only one this 
side of Italy—and my painfully exclusive 
boots, alas something was still wrong. 

At first I thought the trouble must be 
with my shirt, and changed it not once but 
several times before I had satisfied myself 
that the trouble did not lie there. Then 
it occurred to me that it might be my 
socks—I had on a pair of cotton ones at 
the time. They did not show, to be sure, 
but in spite of that I had a suspicion that 
the mere knowledge on my part that they 
were cotton and somewhat faded might 
make a psychical rather than a visible dis- 
cord in my appearance. So I took them off 
and put on a pair of silk ones. The effect 
was better, but I was still conscious that 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Louvane and Flambeau, Rival 
Traders, Declare Peace in 
the Ancient Fur War 


Debt of the Snows 


HE first storms of the winter 

had come and gone. The black, 

gloomy forests that bordered 

the Catamount had suddenly 
been transformed into miles of spotless 
purity, as though the God of the Wilderness 
had turned over a new page—one upon 
which no man would dare to leave the print 
of evil. But already the fur-hunters had 
flocked to their trap-lines, and rival traders 
were laying their plans for reaping the 
rich harvest of the Snow Country. 

On the bank of the frozen river stood a 
cabin of unusual design. Its windows 
were equipped with swinging shutters 
three inches thick, and upon all four sides 
it turned loopholed walls toward the 
forest; a silent, sinister reminder that Joe 
Louvane was buying pelts on the Cata- 
mount—and that the Fur War still held 
the north country in the grip of its ruthless 
hands. 

That building beside the Catamount 
was the only fur post where debt was 
unknown. 

In every-day life debt means an obli- 
gation, and may range all the way from 
friendship to gold. But in the Fur Lands 
debt means just one thing and nothing 
else. When autumn comes the trapper 
generally finds himself without money. 
So he goes to the trader and draws out 
certain supplies needed for the winter; 
and he is supposed to turn in his catch of 
furs at the end of the season. 

That is what they call debt in the Fur 
Lands. It refers to the transaction, and 
to the goods themselves. If a fur hunter 
were to say he had “taken debt” of the 
Hudson’s Bay, he would mean that he 
was going to trap for the “Honorable 
Company” that season. 


By Chart Pitt 


Iilustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


This arrangement has worked to the 
advantage of the trader. By glancing at 
his books he can tell to a re asoni ible nicety 
how much fur will be passing through his 
post and shape his affairs accordingly. 

Often there is not the scratch of a pen 
between them, except a list of the goods 
which goes into the store book. It is a 
gentleman’s agreement pure and simple, 
and rarely is it broken. Sometimes a 
trapper is tempted to forget his obliga- 
tions, and sells his furs elsewhere. But 
invariably he discovers that there exists 
a sort of wilderness black list, upon which 
his name has been placed, and never again 
can he receive credit at a fur post. 

It was this system of debt which Joe 
Louvane was fighting. It was more than 
a catch phrase with him, however. He 
believed it to be the crying curse of the 
Snow Country, something that must be 
destroyed root and branch. It had come 
to be a crusade with him rather than a 
commercial venture. He hated debt as 
the Devil hates the Bible. 


N that morning after the first snow the 
free trader was sitting in his cabin, 
busy with his breakfast. From time to time 
he paused to listen or to cast an uneasy 
glance out of the window. His thin face 
showed the lines of care that had been 
chiseled there by other winters in that 
land of the torch and gun. 
Here in his stronghold beside the river 
Joe Louvane had seen the fulfillment of 
his great dream—the day when he should 


control the lion’s share of the trade. For 

ten years he had been a thorn in the side 

of the Flambeau Company. Now he 

was nothing short of a menace, not only 

to the Catamount post, but to the entire 
fur industry which the old established 
companies had worked so hard to build up. 
Either Joe Louvane must be destroyed, 
or the whole system of debt would come 
tumbling down about their ears. 

For the last two years Victor Flambeau, 
the owner of the local trading post, had 
left his scattered stations to the care of 
assistants and devoted his whole time to 
this stérm center of the fur traffic. But 
his presence had only added fuel to the 
fire of war. He drove his men with an 
iron hand—but not into danger. When 
there was anything like that afoot Victor 
led the way. But Louvane had outbid 
him and outfought him at every turn. 

As the announced foe of debt, Louvane 
had practised what he preached. He had 
sent his men into the wilderness with 
better outfits, and with more food than 
those who trapped for the other company. 
But Joe himself sat at a breakfast of 
moose meat and flapjacks. His empty 
coffee-pot mocked him from its place on 
the bare table where it had sat unused for 
many a day. His old black pipe had 
grown used to burning cherry leaves in- 
stead of tobacco. Yet there was neither 
bitterness nor regret in the man’s heart. 
His food was plain, but it was ample for 
one who had been educated in the hard 
school of the Snow Country. The forest 
was full of wood waiting to be cut, so he 
had no fear of the cold. Like a simple 
child he looked upon the great white 
wilderness, and saw that it was beauti- 
ful—beautiful in spite of the Fur War. 
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If a stranger had seen him sitting there 

his breakfast, with his small active 
ody and deep brooding eyes, they might 
eadily have mistaken him for a philoso- 
ther or a priest. Joe Louvane was as 
resourceful and hard a man as ever got 
mixed up in a fur quarrel—but he did not 
look the part. 

His face had grown grave and wistful as 
he listened to the glad chatter of chicka- 
dees outside that had come for their 
breakfast. Then suddenly he straightened 
his shoulders, and the priestly look fell 
from his face like a mask. He was small, 
as the weasel is small—and as dangerous 
an antagonist. His eyes narrowed and 
became as hard and sharp as steel needles. 
A new sound had crept into the empty 
bowl of the wilderness hush. It was the 
crunch of human footsteps upon the 
frozen snow. 


OE LOUVANE rubbed the frost from a 
J corner of the window-pane and looked 
out. Victor Flambeau, the rival trader, 
was coming up the path. He carried 
no weapons and walked as though he 
didn’t know the meaning of fear. 

As he came swinging toward the 
cabin the free trader shivered at the 
thought that a man so fine as Flambeau 
should be the champion of the hated 
debt. Surely the Almighty had in- 
tended him to be the leader of the fur 
hunters—and what a leader he would 
have made! 

Joe turned his attention to the 
table. With a sweep of his hand he 
gathered up the remnants of his frugal 
meal and hid them in the little cup- 
board. His sole supply of store food 
consisted of two fifty-pound sacks of 
flour. These he set out where they 
would be sure to be seen. Then he 
seated himself by the fire, filled his 
pipe from the last pack: ige of tobacco 
he owned—and waited. 

The footsteps drew near. 
hand knocked upon the door. 


A heavy 


“Come in,” the man by the fire 
called. 
The door swung open. Louvane 


turned his head, but made no atte mpt 
to rise as his enemy stepped into the 
room. 

“Have a seat, Mr. Flambeau. These 
are the days for warming your feet 
by the fire—and smoking.” Joe pulled 
a stool up close to the hearth. His 
voice was as level and free of emotion 
as though it were an everyday affair to 
have Victor Flambeau come visiting. 

He knew the big trader had come 
on business—and there was no business 
between them except fighting for pos- 
session of the Fur Lands. Yet Louvane 
was too much of a gentleman and too 
much of a Frenchman to hesitate one 
moment about making his visitor com- 
fortable. 

Side by side they sat there in the red 
fire glow, their pipes blinking at every 
breath, a thin film of tobacco smoke 
about them. But the free trader’s 
nostrils tingled to the fumes of burn- 
ing cherry leaves that still haunted 
the room. He wondered if Flambeau 
had noticed it. Outside the chickadees 
twittered as they searched for crumbs. 
But within the cabin a strange un- 
natural silence had settled, as though 
the very walls were listening, won- 
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dering what twist of fate had brought 
these two men together. 

At last Flambeau spoke—spoke in the 
crisp matter-of-fact tones of a man who 
knows exactly what he is going to say. 

came over to buy you out, Joe. 
What will you take for your place here 
everything you got—and the good-will 
of your trappers? Will ten thousand 
dollars be any inducement to you?” 

“You want me to go away leave 
everything to you?” the free trader began 
slowly. ‘Has the Fur War come to that, 
when battles are fought with golden 
bullets? Ten thousand dollars you say? 

“Ten thousand to leave the Catamount,’ 
Flambeau said very firmly. “I don’t care 
where you go, or what you do-—so long as 
you kere away from my fur stations.’ 

Joe Louvane stared with unseeing eyes 
into the fire. His actions were those of a 
man who haggles for a better price. 
Victor smiled in his beard as he watched. 
But it was not a bargain hunter who 
looked him in the eye a moment later. 













“He was too much of 
a man to sell out,” 
Victor snapped. ‘and 


you want me to fight 
him—with moths” 
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“Mr. Flambeau, for ten year we fight 
for the fur of the Catamount—but it was 
a clean fight, as it always is when French- 
man goes to war. But it is not a French- 
man who comes today and tries to bribe 
me with gold, for the privilege of robbing 
my trappers. 

A flood of red surged into Victor Flam- 
beau’s face. It was a hard thrust for one 
who also felt the pride of race as he did. 
It was a full minute before he spoke. 
But when he did there new and 
softer tone in his voice. 

“We have got to look at this in a busi- 
ness way, Louvane. We've been fighting 
each other for ten years, and what have 
we got for it?” 

“T got two-thirds of the Catamount 
catch last year,” Joe countered. 

“And lost money on every skin. No 
use trying to deny it, Joe I took the 
trouble to find out about i it. You had to 


Was a 


borrow money to buy your fur two years 
ago, and just broke even 
you went behind.” 


and last year 
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“The fur market was pretty bad,” 
admitted. “But I lived through it.” 

= isn’t as though you got stung on 
a falling market,” Flambeau insisted. 
“When you were buying those furs you 
must have known you were paying more 
than they were worth—and that isn’t 
business.” 

“Perhaps not—but the trappers have 
to live—now with bacon at sixty cents 
a pound and flour five dollars a sack. 
Surely they have got to live—even if the 
fur market is down.” 

“They won’t starve if you leave them 
to me. The House of Flambeau never 
refused a grub-stake to a man yet. Why, 
we have got trappers who are owing us 
a thousand dollars right today—and yet 
we gave them debt again this fall and 
sent the ‘m out to try their luck once more. 
Thi it’s the way we dc business, Joe.’ 

“Debt!” Louvane spat out the word as 
though it were poison. “It always 1s 
debt with the big fur companies—that is 
what is making a slave-pen of the Snow 
Country.” 

“Well, what about it— 
sell?” 

Joe Louvane turned toward his guest 
with snapping eyes. 

“You come here and offer me ten 

thousand dollars. It is for my 
business you say. But you know it 
is not my business you buy—it’s 
the hungry bellies of my trappers. 
I am sorry you walk so far this 
morning, Mr. Flambeau—and make 
so foolish an offer when you get 
here.” 

The man from the post got up 
and started for the door. He —- 
turned and offered his hand to the 


are you going to 


Flambeau looked to where the sick 
man lay, a throb of pity 
stirring at his heart 


Joe 
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free trader. “I’m not a bit sorry I came 
over, Joe—not a bit. It does a fellow 
good to go visiting. But you are wrong, 
0 naga wrong. It'll be a long time 
before you make ten thousand dollars on 
the Catamount. The Fur War has got to 
go to the limit.” 

Joe Louvane followed him out into the 
yard. His eyes were shining with a sup- 
pressed emotion. When he spoke his 
tongue dropped into the oily dialect of 
the Frenchman the world over. 

“Ten years I buy fur on the Cata- 
mount—and it is as you say, I borrow 
money to pay for my last year’s catch— 
and I lose. But poof—what of that? The 
woods is full of man who trust me—man 
who call me friend. ‘This morning the sun 
came up over the swamp—you should 
have seen it, so yellow like the gold. And 
the snowy spruces they stand so straight 
and proud, like the silver candlestick in 
some grand cathedral. Do you think it 
would have been more beautiful if I had 
ten thousand dollars in my pocket? And 
the chickadee they come every day for 
the crumb—what they care if I be poor 
man?” 

Victor 


uneasily. 


Flambeau laughed 
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‘Catamount runs uphill.” 
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“That’s all right, Joe—but it takes some- 
thing more than sunrises and chickadees 
to make a soup. When you get ready to 
talk business, come over. My offer holds 
good till the fur starts coming in.” 

“And my refusal holds good till the 
Joe waved him 
a dismissal as he started for the post. 

The chickadees came fluttering down 
about the motionless figure of the free 
trader. With head held high he stood 
there looking out across the frozen Cata- 
mount to where the swamps and ridges 
of the fur lands lay silent and spotless 
under their blanket of snow. Beautiful 
and innocent it seemed, yet the lips of Joe 
Louvane did not smile. For this also was 
the land of lean winters, where the nights 
were cursed by the whimper of hungry 
wolf-dogs, and famine stalked its prey 
across the crusted snows. 


HEN Victor Flambeau reached the 

post, he saw a familiar figure stand- 
ing in the store door. It was Swan FEric- 
son, his head trapper, whom he supposed 
was out at the fur camps. 

‘Anything happened, Swan?” he called 
anxiously as he came puffing up. 

The big Swede chuckled softly at 
the trader’s anxiety and led the 
way into the store. The head trapper 
was in a pleasant mood, but some- 
how his pale blue eyes never met 
Victor Flambeau in a square glance. 

“T think of a nice scheme to get 
Joe,” he confided. ‘You know we 
can’t keep any furs round the Pine 
Barrens because the moths are so 
bad. Well, I left a bundle of marten 
skins over there just long enough to 
get nice and full of moth eggs—and 
we'll get an Indian to take them 
over and sell them to Louvane. 
He’ll put them in his fur house—and 
next spring them moths will hatch 
out and spoil everything he’s got.” 

The big henchman stood waiting 
for a word of approval from his chief. 
Victor Flambeau turned angrily upon 
him. “God Almighty built you in 
the shape of a man all right—but 
He didn’t put a man’s soul inside 
your skin. You’re yellow, Swan— 
yellow clear through.” 

“Everything goes when you are at 
war,” the Swede defended. 

“Not when Frenchmen go to war,” 
Victor snapped. He had indorsed 
the creed of the free trader, and when 
he spoke again his voice was soft and 
full of meaning. “I’m going to tell 
you something, Swan—I was over 
and tried to buy Joe out—offered him 
twice what his business was worth— 
and he wouldn’t take it. He’s up 
against it this winter—got down to 
smoking cherry leaves instead of 
tobacco—but he was too much of a 
man to sell out and turn his trappers 
over to the Company. That is the 
sort of a man you want me to fight 
—with moths.” 

“He wasn’t too proud to come over 
here that winter you was away and 
buy seven sled-loads of provisions 





of Sylvain—selling grub to the 
> 
“Not another word, Swan!” Flam- 


beau advanced threateningly. “I 
never would have known anything 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Traffic Perils and the Law 


How Can Safety be Assured to Motorist and Pedestrian? 


NE rare June day in the year 

of 1905, when automobiles 

were few and there were no 

speed laws, but one could be 
arrested for reckless driving, I sat 
on the fror.c seat of a big touring car 
driven by Hudson Maxim, the in- 
ventor of smokeless powder, who is him- 
self a high explosive. We were flying over 
a narrow, rutty, bumpy road with many 
a crook and turn. Now Maxim, though 
a past master of mechanics, had but one 
hand—he had lost a forearm in a fulmi- 
nate-of-mercury explosion—and_ yet on 
that trip, as on many others, he drove his 
car at top speed. 

“Isn’t this a bit risky?” I gasped, 
clinging to my hat with one hand and to 
the seat with the other. 

“Not in the least,” came the confident 
reply as we scorched down a steep grade 
past a farmhouse and sent a flock of 
chickens fluttering to either side. “It’s 
all in the know-how.” We careened 
past a rearing horse, driven by a badly 
scared woman, barely shaving the rear 
wheel of her phaeton with our fenders. 

“You must be able to dodge,” he con- 
tinued aptly. “You see, a locomotive or 
a trolley car must keep to its rails—it 
can do no dodging—but a motorist can 
make quick slants and turns and keep 
out of collisions. When this country has 
good broad paved highways everywhere 
you will see millions of automobiles run- 
ning over them at fifty to sixty miles an 
hour. It will be the preferred means of 
travel. Even on such a road as this [ 
can make a local train look like a funeral 
procession.” And a little later he proved 
it by beating a train. 

Next day, on the complaint of the 
frightened lady of the phaeton, who held 
that a one-armed man should not be per- 
mitted to drive an automobile, Maxim 
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was haled before a magistrate to show 
cause why his license should not be re- 
voked. An inspector put the scientist 
through a pretty stiff series of tests, caus- 
ing him to drive between a crooked row 
of barrels and stakes. Maxim stood all 
the tests and then told the inspector that 
if he would get into the car he would drive 
him up the capital steps—which invita- 
tion was respectfully declined. 

So he continued his phaeton-grazing 
flights until they enacted a thirty-mile 
speed limit, when he gave up driving in 
disgust and hired a chauffeur. 


The Lawmakers First Consideration 


The Maxim dream of good highways 
has come true, but the Maxim vision of 
sixty miles an hour as an accepted rate 
of speed has not; and the hope of many 
another motoring enthusiast, eager to get 
the highest efficiency out of his ¢ car, like- 
wise has been dashed. It is extremely 
doubtful that the present highway limit 
of thirty-five miles an hour permitted by 
many Western states, ever will be ex- 
ceeded legally, or that city ordinances 
will allow higher rates of speed than fif- 
teen to twenty miles. 

Why? 

Not because all drivers have not ac- 
quired Mr. Maxim’s know-how, but for 
the excellent reason that, with the know- 
how developed to its top-notch, it is im- 
possible, under certain conditions, to 
avoid catastrophe while running at a high 
rate of speed. And, mind you, from the 
driver who can truthfully boast that he 





never has had an accident down to the 

one who couldn’t, to save his life, back 

his car into his garage without crump- 

ling a fender, there lies a wide-spread 

gap of possible casualty which the law 

must recognize and curtail by ever- 

increasing limitations. For in this con- 
nection the first thing for a lawmaker to 
consider is not the potentiality of motors 
or the pleasure of motorists, but the 
safety of the public. 

But despite more and more laws and 
the stricter and stricter application of 
them, the number of fatal accidents in 
proportion to the population has increased 
from year to year until in 1920 it had 
swelled to a little over nine thousand for 
the whole country. Saddest of all, a 
heavy percentage of the slain consisted of 
children. 

A ball is tossed into the street and half 
a dozen little chaps run after it, stringing 
out in such a way that a motorist, driving 
at twenty miles an hour, finds it impossi- 
ble to dodge them all, while the ever-so- 
quick setting of the brake, particularly on 
a down-grade, is of no avail. ‘he driver 
may burn rubber for ten yards and yet 
have to endure the soul-sickening ex- 
perience of running down and maiming 
or slaying one of that merry little party, 
all innocent of a fact which looms like 
an Alp to most motorists, though many 
parents will not concede it, that in these 
days of the flying car and delivery truck 
no child should be permitted to play in 
the street. 

The position of the motorist before the 
law is at times one of the most anomalous 
and equivocal in which a well-meaning 
individual can be placed. Yet nobody 
should be deterred from owning and driv- 
ing an automobile because he doesn’t like 
the looks of the traffic and is dubious 
about taking a chance in it. If he is 
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fairly able-bodied, has common sense, is 
not flighty or fidgety and has that real 
love of motoring which in itself makes for 
efficiency, he can readily learn to drive 
an automobile in the heaviest trafic. But 
in order to drive with safety to himself 
and others he must study the traffic laws 
and obev them when feasible and he must, 
above all things, learn and constantly 
practise the life-saving art of dodging. 
By most alert minds what is known as 
motor sense is often acquired in a few 
days’ driving. 


Break Laws Rather Than Bones 


I repeat that before the law the posi- 
tion of the motorist is often anomalous 
and equivocal. That is why I wrote 
“when feasible” after the admonition con- 
cerning the observance of the traffic regu- 
lations. It has been my own experience 
as well as that of most motorists with 
whom I am acquainted that a forthright 
violation of the law is not only advisable 
at times, but is actually the one and only 
thing to be done. For example a pedestri- 
an suddenly steps out of a safety zone a 
few feet in front of your bumper, afford- 
ing one of those abrupt, breath-cutting 
emergencies met sometimes in the traffic. 
Is it not better to dodge into the safety 
zone and thus break the law than to bang 
into the pedestrian and break his bones? 
One might cite numerous other examples 
of like cases where the laws must be dis- 
regarded, but this would be idle in view 
of the well-known fact that, with no ex- 
cuse whatever, the said laws are violated 
over and over again thousands of times a 
day in every large city in the land and 
nothing said. 

True, there is “in our midst” the scru- 
pulously law-abiding motorist, the father 
of the family, or mayhap the mother or 
daughter, though I am not banking much 
on the son, for there is nothing that de- 
lights the heart of the young fellow at 
the wheel as taking a chance and getting 
away with it. But many motorists—over 
twenty per cent, at least—pay so little 
heed to the law and are so rarely fined tor 
their breaches of it as to make traffic regu- 
lations of any sort seem futile at times, 
if not positively ridiculous. 

Standing at a busy street intersection at 
11 o’clock on a recent morning I counted 
seventeen unpunished violations of the 
trafic rules in just two minutes by the 
watch. During those two minutes thirty- 
one machines ‘passed my corner, or an 
average of about one every four seconds. 
The first car in the count was driven by a 
woman at not less than thirty miles an 
hour, though the law limited her to fifteen. 
She did not slow up at the crossing and she 
overtook and passed another driver’s ma- 
chine on the right or unlawful side. Several 
of the drivers turned the corners without 
putting out their hands or showing other 
signals. One, in making a right-hand 
turn, stuck his hand straight out instead 
of upward and at least five paid no heed 
to the rule requiring them to let the car 
ahead precede them by at least fifteen 
feet. Two drivers were using muffler 
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cut-outs and their exhausts were belch- 
ing full blast. The last driver of the 
thirty-one backed his car in the traffic to 
park it beside the curb and unlawfully 
held up the whole line, as well as my 
count. 

What wonder, with so many examples 
of unpunished trafhe law infraction, the 
great wheel-spinning run of motorists is 
tempted to drive as it pleases? Most 
drivers seem to proceed upon the safe 
theory that the police can not be every- 
where. 

You may say that the law regulates the 
trafic, but then so do the lawbreakers 
whom the careful driver must be constant- 
ly watching and dodging, so that some- 
times he must speed over a crossing to 
keep clear of a road hog who is trying to 
steal his right of way in a most menacin 
manner, or he is pinched over to the set 
perhaps over it, by a street car making a 
sudden turn beside him or by a big trucu- 
lent truck driver who threatens to smash 
his car to smithereens. Here, as elsewhere 
in life, it is the bold that crowds the 
cautious to the curb. The reckless speed- 
ster in his daily rush to his office often 
makes it a regular practise to clear the 
crossing with his horn which _ bellows, 
“Out of the way there, everybody—I’m 
coming!” And, sad to say, he is encour- 
aged in his encroachments by the careful 
driver who, to save his skin, gives all road 
swine a wide berth. 

Concerning traffic laws, past and pres- 
ent, and their violators, listen to Sergeant 
F. FE. Mahoney, an old-timer on the 
trafic squad. 

“In the old days just after the Fire,” 
he said, “I carried in my pocket a list of 
all the automobile licenses and owners in 
town, but it’s too bulky to carry round 
now. It was handy though when it came 
to making arrests. I came to know all 
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the more frequent offenders, among them 
some of our big millionaires, by name. 
Not more than three machines in a hun- 
dred had speedometers, and when I 
stopped a driver for speeding he generally 
protested that he was running within the 
legal rate, so we had some rare old rows 
Fining was more general in proportion 
than it is now. We had a speed limit of 
eight miles an hour in the. fire limits and 
fifteen outside of them. As some of those 
old one-lungers couldn’t run up a hill with 
less than a twenty-mile start, somebody 
was always in trouble. But even today, 
with eight cylinders and a twenty-mile 
limit, at least ten per cent of the car 
drivers are lawbreakers, maybe more. You 
see most men who can afford it, want a 
high-powered car, and naturally they tike 
to try it out in the streets. Then, too, 
they park overtime or too near hydrants 
or crossings, and so hundreds of cars are 
being tagged all the time. The worst 
offenders are taxicab drivers and the boys 
who run delivery trucks. They rush 
ahead too fast. If they were not such 
good dodgers they’d have many a smash- 
up, though there’s plenty of accidents as 
it is. 

“Women drivers give us no end of 
trouble. Our men of the squad hesitate 
to stop them in the street and tell them of 
their transgressions, because they always 
want to know all about what they’ve done 
that’s wrong and to argue about it, and 
that blocks the trafic. A man will take 
his medicine and drive away in a jiffy, 
but a woman never.” 


A Little Tip for Drivers 


In the confusion of present trafic con- 
ditions where does the law-abiding mo- 
torist get off? Endeavoring to be scrupu- 
lous in his obedience to the state and 
city laws as he understands them—and 
some of the sections are liable to misin- 
terpretation—he would no more think of 
deliberately becoming culpable in such a 
matter than he would contemplate a 
larceny, and yet if he frequently drives 
down town he is likely to find himself, 
despite all his good intentions, in_ the 
position of a misdemeanant and punisha- 
ble as such. Forexample, he may park his 
car ina place from w hich the “No Park- 
ing” signs have been stolen or otherwise 
removed; or, while looking out for a close- 
ly threatening machine on his right he 
may fail to observe the signal of the 
crossing autocrat on his left and run by 
and get balled up in the traffic and bawled 
out by the officer. 

In this latter case his transgression is 
peculiarly flagrant, for not only has he 
violated the law but he has affronted the 
dignity of the man who is there to uphold 
it. It seems to me that the first thing 
you should learn as a city driver, if you 
wish to keep out of trouble, i is to give each 
of those handwaving men in brown a 
good obvious look of 1 recognition—such a 
look as would indicate that you had 
known him all your life and that you are 
highly honored by the acquaintance. This 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The eyes of all America are focused on the Far East, and those of us who have never before wanted to leave home feel the 


“call of the Orient.” 


This is Manila bay at sunset 


Go Further West! 


The Living Conditions Encountered by Americans in 


O west, young man, and make 
your fortune! r 
Ever since Horace Greeley’s 

advice was given along this line 
young men have gone west. ‘They are 
still going west, so much further west 
that they finally arrive in the Far East. 

Now. adays i in the Far West it seems you 
can not go into a store or an office but 
what some one there is talking of going to 
the Orient, usually to one of those most 
American of Asiatic cities, Shanghai or 
Manila. What with Philippine Inde- 
pendence an election issue and our foreign 
trade become of such vast importance, 
the eyes of all America are focused on the 
Far East, and those of us who have never 
before wanted to leave home feel the lure 
and respond to the “‘call of the Orient.” 
Each and every American who goes 

“further west” does so with the expecta- 
tion of mz iking a fortune. Many do, for 
opportunities lie thick. But many do not. 
‘The majority of those who do not are 
salaried men, youths drawn to the 
Orient by what seems to them big pay. 


Golden Opportunities 


If you are young and strong and have 
no dependents, by all means go to the 
Orient for any salary, for you will see the 
wonders of the world, will gain invaluable 
experience and will acquire that prestige 
in business which a sojourn in a foreign 
country invariably brings. Also, if you 
stay in the Orient for several years, you 
will have innumerable chances to better 
your position and to earn a salary larger 
than that paid for the same work in the 
States. Once you have saved some 
money, you will find there are all sorts of 


the Post- War Orient 
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places where you can invest it and reap 
It is possible for a man to 


golden profits. 


po 


The servant question 





is always a problem 


land in the Orient without a cent, and 

to leave the Orient a rich man. But 

this takes time, and hard work, and 
brains, and luck. 

Do not expect to go to the Orient and 
live comfortably and save money on a 
salary that is not at least half again as 
large as you need to live and save money 
on in the United States. 

And, do not figure that you can go to 
the Orient and save money enough to re- 
tire in three or five years. You'll be lucky 
if you save anything at all! Everything 
in the Orient is extremely high. Just as in 
the States—only more so. 

In the first place, the trip overseas will 
cost more than you expect, and more than 
youll have the courage to put down in 
your expense account. ‘There will be ‘‘ex- 
tras” aboard ship and “extras” innumer- 
able ashore, depend upon it. Only a for- 
tune teller could figure in advance the 
cost of such a journey. 


Dollars and Pesos 


Once you arrive at your destination 
you'll be taken in hand by the Asiatic 
brother of our own dear Highcostalivin. 
In the Philippine Islands an American 
dollar is always worth two Philippine 
pesos. Though a salary sounds big when 
quoted in pesos, always remember that 
the peso is really only fifty cents, half a 
dollar, four bits. And a peso in the Phil- 
ippine Islands doesn’t go much farther 
than four bits does in the United States. 

Listen to Leonard Blank, twenty-two 
years old and only a few months in 
Manila: 

“T used to be a stenographer in a Pacific 
Coast export house. After plugging away 
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These Filipino Javanderas who wash the white family’s clothes demand—and get— 


ten dollars a month 


five years I was gett ing twenty-five dollars 


a week, Chance came to go to the Philip- 
pines. I sure fell for the offer: Salary 
sixty pesos a week. That’s thirty bucks, 
says if Quarterly bonus. Raise every 


Kight-hour day. Saturday 


year, regular. 
Annual two 


afternoons and Sundays off. 
weeks’ vacation. Fare paid over—and 
back if I stuck it out three years. Con- 
tract for three years. Privilege of renewal 
after three or four months’ leave to take 
a trip back to the States. 

“Because [ could jabber a little Spanish 
they picked me to go. I was tickled to 
death. So was my girl. ‘That sixty pesos 
per, bonus and raise sounded like money 
to us! Figured [ could send for her in a 
year. Making somewhere round $150 a 
month I thought I could save several hun- 
dred bucks a year. 

“Ve gods! [was the boob who thought 
he could live high in the Far East on less 
than a hundred dollars a month. So do 
lots of other boobs—before they get 
there! 

Accommodation Troubles 

“Well, all was merry and bright until 

had to leave the steamer. Quite a 
crowd of fellows went to Manila on my 
boat, and our troubles commenced when 
we tried to get accommodations on shore. 
Some fellows managed to find good rooms 
reasonable, and some were put up by 
friends. But one slept in a warehouse and 
another on a shakedown in the gym of the 
fine Manila Y. M. C. A. One poor chap 
with a wife was stung eighteen pesos a day 
for his room, and had to pay that for over 
a week. The rate wasn’t so bad either, 
when you consider that nine dollars a day 
for a single in a room ts the average charge 
at Hongkong hotels. 

“Lucky for me I knew a fellow out in 
the Malate district of Manila. He let me 
room with him for a few nights, until a big 
shipload of tourists cleared out of Manila 
and relieved the pressure on hotel space. 
Later, after I had scouted round, | gota 
good room near the beach, bath and three 
meals a day for 160 pesos. ‘The place ts 
nice and homey. The food is plentiful 
and strictly American, with good coffee, 





hot cakes, pie and everything. The rooms 
are cool and comfortable. 

“Now, you'll say I ought to be saving 
quite a bit. But listen: 

“Say I’ve got eighty pesos left after pay- 
ing the landlady. Well, in Manila a fel- 
low’s got to have coin for carfare and 
stamps and haircuts just as in the States. 
‘To get your shoes blackened or tanned or 
whitened you slip a pesoa week to your 
muchacho, or room boy. Naturally, you 
can’t play favorites, so you slip another 

» to the muchacho who waits on your 
ble. Then there’s laundry. [ have a 
hino who does all my dirty duds for ten 


7 
ti 
& 
pes 5a month, 

“P’ve got to have plenty of clothes to 
last me —especially as some days it’s so 
hot I have from suit to socks 
at noon and again at night. I got twenty 
suits made landed. Yes, 
twenty white drill coats and twenty pairs 
of pants to match! Sounds like a trous- 
seau, but many’s the time I’ve had half of 
them in the laundry and the other half 
ready to go. Each suit cost me twelve 
pesos; $120 right there. 

“Trouble is that in the tropics clothes 
won’t last. Cloth rots and leather mil- 
dews. Women’s finery and silk goods just 
fall to pieces. Sounds cheap when you say 


f 


; 
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suits are only six dollars. But it costs a 
fellow more to dress in Manila than at 
home—that is, counting laundry and 
cleaning and wear and tear. 

“When you buy luxuries you sure get 
stuck. Take drinks! Oh boy, how the 
chits mount up if you consume hard 
liquor! Only cheap liquid refreshment 
I’ve found is coca-cola at ten centavos 
same as the old State’s pre-war and tax- 
less nickel-a-glass. Very punk ice cream 
is forty and hfty centavos. Milk is thirty 
centavos for a swallow. Local beer is fifty 
centavos a pint. In a hot climate you’ve 
rot to drink or-die. And the water in 
Manil: a is almost:as bad as in Shanghai. 

“American candy is only for the wealthy. 
Magazines sell in some places for half 
again as much as in the States. “Thank 
goodness, Manila daily newspapers are 
the same price as at home. In Hongkong 
they are ten cents. Movies average the 
same price as in America, but it’s too hot 
to relish the performance and the films 
are seldom in first-class condition. © The 
times a regular show comes to town you 
fall all over yourself to pay four pesos for 
a ticket. 


The Cost of Riding 


‘Taking a girl out runs into money. 
You just have to hire a calesa at a peso- 
fifty per hour. Automobiles for hire are 
reasonable in Manila and far more plen- 
tiful than in Japan and China. You'll 
find that a good many of your hard- 
earned dollars will go for riding. It’s a 
physical impossibility for a white person 
to walk far in the heat. Though they 
cost a lot of coin—not originally, but for 
upkeep—a car is almost a necessity in 
Manila. When the tropical rains come 
you've got to ride or drown! Lots of fel- 
lows club in for cars to take them to and 
from work, and a few firms send cars for 
their employees. 

“By the end of the month my salary 
check’ s all shot to pieces, and I’m borrow- 
ing on the strength of my bonus and raise. 
And I don’t belong to any clubs, either. 
The fellows who do must have to keep 
humping to make both ends meet. Most 
fellows out in the Far East find they have 
to belong to clubs and go in for lots of 
social stunts. “They'd die of lonesomeness 
if they didn’t! 

“The Orient’s a fine place, and I like its 
opportunities. But I don’t see how a man 
on a small salary can live out here and 
save any money.” 

(Continued on page 64) 





Manila has a fine Y. M. C. A. building, which takes the place of too expensive clubs 


for young fellows on small salaries 
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Hashimura Togo, W esterner 


W elcome 
to 


Texas 


The Japanese Thinking 
Society Takes Steps 
to Improve the 


Lone Star State 
By Wallace Irwin 


To Editor “Sunset Magazine’, scweet- 
hearted printed whose circulation 
increases like Japanese 

EAREST SIR: 

Could you please to tell me in 
one of your nice paragraphs why 
there is always a rattlesnake in 

the heart of every rose or why, when we 

deliciously pussue sweet butterflies, we 
catch nothing but cold? I ask to know. 

I shall tell you an instance of that dis- 
gustly phenomenal which smells so bad 
to my educated soul. 

Last Wedsdy noon, P. M., I took slight 
walk away from my fruit & vegetarian 
store, Sacermento, Cal., for go up street 
and have my chin shaved off by [. Ana- 
zuma, the cut-rate barber. I am growing 
very spunktilious about the arrangement 
of my face, of lately, because I expect to 
get married as soonly as my advt. in 
Japanese Back & Forth Review, Henry 
Clay Soda, printer, has been answered by 
some lady of legible age. 

At any rates, | was hurrying to that 
store of 1. Anazuma when what did I see 
when I got there? Silence! His bar- 
barous pole, painted with great beauty to 
resemble twisted American flag, was en- 
tirely vacant. I could see nothing but a 
curtain in the window. A_ paddle-lock 
was on the door to keep it unopened. I. 
Anazuma was very absentee while I stood 
there with feeling of heavenly blue won- 
dering what had collapsed. 

I looked at that store with sorrowful 
gaz, my mind full of heavy tombs, when 
what I see up there betop his window? 
One enlarged sign to say following startled 
information: 


I. ANAZUMA, BARBER, 
HAS SHUT UP 
GONE TO TEXAS. 
“Texas!”’ I say that word in two (2) 
languages, of which I am equally deficient. 








“I. Anazuma,” 


I)ustrated by 
Lous Rogers 


said the voice of H. Tomato, Japanese undertaker, “are the 
travelling salesman of Civilization” 
ITan- D’Annunzio of progress. He are the 


“What part of Japan is Texas?” 
nounce to myself, and was ottering other 


geographical facts when a voice full of 


maryment went off next to my ear. 

[ turn roundabout. ‘There stood K. 
Tomato, Japanese undertaker, making 
happy eye-wink peculiar to Santa Claus 
and using that pleasant face with which 
he buries us so comfortable. 

“Hashimura logo,” he commence say- 
ing, “undoubtlessly you are siprised to see 
the state of Texas jointed to the name of 

Anazuma?” 

“Indeedly I are! 

“You are very much oblige d,” corrode 
K. ‘Tomato for gre vat chiv alry. “You have 
been reading that inscription from our 
dear departed to San Antonio where he ts 
now resting in peace, perhapsly, and 
running a potato, bean & Gen. Produce 
farm.” 

“But why should this respectable 
Anazuma elope away from dearie Cali- 
fornia?” I ask off. 

“Ah!!” He say that with Trotsky signal 
of thumb. “That are part of the Move- 
ment. ‘This Anazuma man are the 


!”? This from me. 





travelling salesman of Civilization.” 

“That are plenty good jo for Hon. 
Anazuma,” I pronounce distinctually. 
“Kindly to inform me 13 reasons why he 
gone to Texas.” : 

“You wish know?” he hissy. 

“Nervously,” I derange. 

“Then I shall tell you in secret,” he 
nudge. “Three days of yore Anazuma 
departed off to that Promused Land to 
establish headqrs for The Japanese Society 
for the P urpose of Improving Texas.” 

“Have not improved California 
sificiently without attemping something 
else?” are next question for me. 

“You know nothing about live issues,” 
snarrel K. ‘Tomato, undertaker. ‘Vo 
night that Society will hold meeting at 
Shantung Hall. Maybe you will come 
there and bring your ignorance.” 

Thusly speaking he depart off, leaving 
me to shave myself. 


we 


R. EDITOR, I shall not tempt to 
describe the inside interior of that 
Shantung Hall, celebrated enclosure for 
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brains, where I went there that night to 
listen to reason. Yet I will add some 
praise to what I told you previously in 
letters about this House of Representa- 


tives for the Japanese Thinking Society of 


Sacermento, Cal. 

This night, when I enter, I beholt all 
my friends and some enemies setting in 
rows with bliss expression resembling 
Bethleham Steel taking dividends. Not 
an eye, not a tooth ear while Arthur 
Kickahajama, Y. M. \., arose presi- 
de nti: ally to knock sie and corrode; > 

“Subject of this meeting are Texas: 
When Shall We Move In? Speaker of the 
evening, as usual, are Hon. Henry Clay 
Soda, celebrated printer of Back & Forth 
Review. Hon. Soda deserves no intro- 
duction.” 

Then with happy smiling Hon. Soda 
obtain platform and look so nice with 
pearls on his shoes and a football necktie. 

“This Japanese Society for the Purpose 
of Improving Texas are still too young to 
know anything,” he say off. “One month 
prey iously we meet over Gen. Feed store 
of Yoki & Yoshi for purpose of finding 
mean ways. Our silence was very Sinn 
Fein, for fear Senator Phelan was listen- 
ing. With our earnest eyebrows we 
studied map of Texas and language of that 
peculiar land. We decide then it were 
much nicer place to go than Korea where 
farming was finished 21,000 yrs. 
before Japanese got there to improve it. 

“We study habits and customs of these 
‘Texicans and find them quite delicious. 
They are a aggycultural people, kind to 
children and = fond of — entertaining 
strangers. What could be more idealistic? 
Answer is, nothing! 

“Therefore we set down with look of 
secrecy peculiar to flies stealing cham- 
pagne, and soonly we dragged up the 
following resolutions: 

“*RESOLVED that California has 
lost its hospitality among other dis- 
gusting qualities and we are sad about 
It. 


ago 


Hon. Soda snatch forth and took yella envelope. 
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‘RESOLVED ALSO that we will 
act very Christian to California by 
getting revenge. How to do so? 
‘RESOLVED STILL MORE that 
we know how. We shall spoil that 
Goldy State by removing off from it. 
‘RESOLVED EXCITEDLY that all 
other States of America are holding 
out sweet hands to say, ‘Approach, 
Japan! We need you to raise beans, 
laundries, children and asparagus 
canneries free from racial pussicution 
what you get because of California 
savageness. 
‘RESOLVED UNAMEROUSLY that 
all Japanese, not too rich to move, 
will axep that invitation with 1 imme- 
diate quickness, in spite of California’s 
sorrow tears to see us gone. We shall 
try Texas first, because it is so large & 
able to contain nearly all Japan.’ ” 

That Shantung Hall rebounded with 
applauds when such dear sentimental 
thoughts was read by Hon. Henry Clay 
Soda, printer. Therefore he iced his 
throat with water and commute onwards; 

“When these resolves was drawn to- 
gether we nextly decide who should go 
first to try Texas and see how it feels. 
We think of several patriots to do this 
delicious job, but none would be sifh- 
ciently smart, until we mention Hon. I. 
Anazuma, barber of cansiderable keen- 
ness. O yes! He would do so nicely! 

“So a few days of yore this brave Ana- 
zuma man departed off to Texas to make 
that state feel at home to Japan. O 
welcome, pleasant traveler, bringing with 
you plows, dogs, kitchen uttensiles, up- 


holstery and Japanese motion picture 
magazines! Lone Star of Texas will not 
feel so lonesome hereafterwards! Hospit- 


able Texicang, becoming acquainted with 












“Telegraph from I. Anazuma,” he arouse. 


Banzais threw themselves across room 


read. 
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overflown natures of Japanese, will rejoice 
longside by us until we have accumulated 
all their real estate and feel so happy! 

“Such are plans of Japanese Society for 
the Improvement of Yexas. How our 
national generosity sweeps America like 
a vacuum cleanery! From Texas we shall 
move sidewise to other states. And so 
onwards. Only California will be snubbed 
off the map by Ja ipanese intelligence. Ah 
then, what soplications of grief will emerge 
up from Petaluma, ‘O arrive back, Japan- 
ese schoolboys! Our hearts are bursted 
to think how we did not appreciate your 
Samurai qualities when once you was 
amidst us! ‘Take the vote, thank you, 
and be equal suffrage to everybody else. 
O arrive back! O!!! 

“Thusly California will cry, but Japan- 
ese will make smiling necks and continue 
elsewheres. Such are the sugary qualities 
of revenge!” 

Hon. Soda stopped with his sore throat 
at this music crisis of words. ‘Therefore 
Sydney Katsu, Jr. upstood to ask it; 

“What letters, reports or other literary 
contributions has came from this I. Ana- 
zuma since departing to Texas?” 

“Few if none,” snuggest Hon. Soda. 
“He have been gone such shorty time, 
what you could expeck?” 

“When will all Japanese commence 
leaving California for that superior State? 
require Cousin Nogi with house-moving 
expre ssion. 

“We have debatted that question with 
all the strength of our brain,’ contuse 
Hon. Soda. ‘‘Japanese are a proud people. 
Therefore we shall not go to Texas until 
that Lonesome Star State makes noise to 
show us welcome.” 

“When will that occur, if ever?” I was 
standing on my footware to ask this 
inquiry "wie -giprise! 


OOR of that Shantung Hall 

emerged open and one Telegram 
Boy with disgusting rosy hair and ears 
containing American led-pencil, stomb 
inside room to holla hashly, 

“What Jap name Soda is here in’ 
this pl ace?’ 

“Tam indeed,” response 
Clay Soda with extreme tack. 

“This telegraph came for you to 
sign here,” dib rosy haired child with 
sky-colored uniform. 

Hon. Soda snatch forth and took 
yella envelope. He read. He uphold 
his gesture to everybody. 

“Telegraph from I. Anazuma, Hot 
Snake, Texas,” he arouse. 

(Banzais threw themselves loudly 
across room.) 

“He say, ‘Arrive Texas this morn- 
ing. Met at station with very arous- 
ing welcome— 

(Banzais doubled themselves up.) 

“*Entire city there and others com- 
ing. Mayor of Hot Snake met me at 
plaeform with speech— 

(Joy-ringing applause everywhere 
from happy Japanese throats.) 

“*_he carried six (6) shooter in 
one hand and rope in another- 

(Some applause began to cough.) 

“*_and he report with enlarged 
voice, “Go back California tell Jap: ™ 
nese that Texas ‘is waiting for them.” 

I stood gast for that phenomenal, so 
I ask to know, “Which way, if any, 
shall I go back?” “Through Hell 
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or Mexico, it makes no indifference to me,” 
report Hon. Mayor, while escorting me. 

* Therefore’, Hon. Soda continue on 
reading telegraph with mad-dog expres- 
sion, ‘ ‘I are returning home to report. 
It will be safer to do so in California. 
Please send K. Tomato, Japanese under- 
taker, to meet me at border. Signature, 
I. Anazuma.’” 

When Hon. Soda finish up that elocu 
tion all Shantung Hall was sifficiently 


April’s come to town, 
April’s come to town— 
I met her up the road a bit 


In a yellow gown, 


Willows in her hair, 


Jonquils at her throat, 
All the valley thrilling 
To the first bird note. 
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“Met at station with arousing welcome by entire city 


and others coming. 
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Mayor met me at 
platform with speech” 
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quiet so that you could hear feathers 
dropping into whipped cream. 

“Are that the Texas you were speaking 
such Christian thoughts all over just 
now?” I ask to know, springing up tall. 

“That are the Texas we found on the 
Map,” corrode Hon. Soda, expecting to 
escape. 

“And that were a very grandy idea to 
think up,” dib Arthur Kickahajama, 


Y. M. C. A. 


“The idea were delicious,” I report. 
“Maybe you were looking at the wrong 
Map when vou found it.” 

After that so much wisdom was said 
that nothing could be heard; therefore 
Hon. Meeting got blowed up and was 
bursted abominably. 

Hoping you are the same 


Yours truly 


Hashimura Togo. 





April 


By Abigail W. Cresson 


You have not seen her? 
Never thought her near? 
Come out, come out, the rain is warm— 


Lovely April’s here! 


April’s come to town, 





April’s come to town, 
Grass blades are kissing 
The hem of her gown. 
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HE company had established the 
rigid policy that every employee 
who had gone into the service 


should have his old job back when 
he returned. So when Joe Henderson 
walked into the office wearing his Legion 
button, the boss shook his hand warmly, 
pointed through the glass partition into 
the main office and said: 

“Your desk’s waiting for you out there, 
Joe—you can sit right down.” 

But Henderson shook his head. 

“d rather not, sir,” he demurred. 
“T was going to ask if I couldn’t try one of 
the outside jobs.” 

The boss looked doubtful. 

“I’m afraid, Joe, we’re overloaded out 
there already.” he said. “But I'll call up 
Marshall and see if there’s anything he 
can do.” 

Before he could reach the telephone the 
office door opened and in walked two 
other ex-service men, former employees. 
The boss rose quickly and shook hands. 

“Your old jobs are waiting for you, 
boys,” he announced at once. 

‘The newcomers cleared their throats. 

“We wanted to ask if we couldn’t have 
outside jobs,” apologetically replied the 
smaller one. 

“Say,” growled the boss, “what’s got 
into all you fellows? Do you think we 
can move our entire staff outdoors? If 
you hadn’t won the war I’d send all three 
of you flying out of here! Marshall will 
go up in the air when I tell him of this—I 
know there isn’t a thing he can do for 
you.” 

He got Marshall, the outside super- 
intendent, on the phone. 

“This is Donaldson, Pete. I—’ He 
listened a moment, and his face grew 
puzzled. “Just a minute, Pete,” he 
finally said, in a tone of complete be- 
wilderment. He cleared his throat 
deliberately, and turned to the three 
young men. 

“What on earth has got into all you 
soldiers, anyhow?” he demanded. ‘Mar- 
shall tells me he’s got three of his ex- 
doughboys down there who don’t want 
their old jobs back—they want inside jobs 
now!” 

Right there is part of the answer to a 
question that was rife some time ago: 
How would the young man be affected 
by the war when he came back? How 





would its influence upon him affect his 
attitude toward his job? A part of the 
answer is this: It has brought about a 
general reshufHing of the cards. 

Some concerns report that more than 
half of their returned service men no 
longer want the kind of jobs they left 
behind them when they went away. 
Some of the men, upon returning, asked 
to go immediately into different lines of 
work; while others accepted the old jobs, 
but as soon as possible had themselves 
transferred. There has been, since the 
War, a Vast circular migrz ition in industry, 
a wholesale trading of places. 

For this there is no single reason—there 
are several reasons. 

There was many an office man who, 
when he came back to find his old job 
warting for him, shook his head just as 
did the three mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

“No ‘more office work for me!” he 
said in effect. ‘I never could stay caged 
up indoors again. I want lots of room, 
and fresh air; I want. to stretch my legs! 
Let me try one of the outside jobs.” 


Opposite Effects 


But there were those who were affected 
far differently. One young man was 
making good in an outside job when he 
went into the army; but when he came 
back he immediately asked to be put in 
the office. One day the boss came to the 
ex-soldier seated at his desk by a window. 
Against the window rain and sleet were 
driving in great gusts; close by, a radiator 
was sizzling reassuringly. The young man 
had paused in his work and was looking 
through the window with a broad, com- 
pl: acent smile. 

“Northern France!” he exclaimed pleas- 
antly to the boss, pointing out at the cold, 
gray downpour. “Day after day—for 
weeks! I swore then that if I ever got 
out of the rain and the cold, I’d stay out 
of them for life! Gee, it’s great to be 
inside!” 

John Anderson entered business life 
with high hopes and ambitions. But 
after several years he found that he had 
ceased making any appreciable progress. 
He was in a job, he saw, which wasted his 
ability—gave him no chance to use it; 
he was in a rut. He knew he should get 
out, that he would never get anywhere 





until he did; but he feared to make the 
break. 

There were thousands like him. They 
were in every large office and in most of 
the small ones. Bound by fear and habit 
to the same old things day after day, the 
greater part of themselves st: ignated. 

Then the war came along and jerked 
John Anderson and thousands of his 
fellow groove-travelers out of their ruts 
and sent them to France, or to San Pedro, 
or perhaps merely to Washington, D. C. 
At any rate, when John came home again, 
he was in no spirit to settle down once 
more in the old rut. He immediately 
made the change that he had always put 
off before. 

“It was astonishing,” said an employer 
of several hundred salaried men, “how 
many young fellows had been drifting 
along in jobs which they felt were getting 
them nowhere, yet lacking the courage or 
the initiative to make a change. I had 
man after man come in here, as soon as 
he returned from the army or navy, and 
ask me to put him in some other depart- 
ment or at some other desk. Usually he 
added that he had realized for a good 
while before he went away that he was 
not where he belonged, but had put off 
doing anything about it. 

“Others told me they hadn’t realized 
that they had been in ruts until they were 
pulled out of them. 

“T don’t know what all these fellows 
would have done if it hadn’t been for the 
war. Whenever we could, we allowed 
them the transfers they asked for; and in 
nearly every case the change has justified 
itself. A great many of the men have 
progressed more than enough in their 
new jobs to make up for the time they 
were away. 

“Tt has taught us a valuable lesson. We 
had had no idea that so many of our men 
were stagnating, wasting their possibili- 
ties to themselves and to us. We are de- 
termined now that it will not take another 
war to pull our young men out of their 
ruts aulaie them a chance to find them- 
selves. Weare goingto make it our policy 
to shift each of our employees to a 
different job for a while, periodically. So 
if a man has slipped into a rut, he’ll be 
pulled out of it, and he won’t willingly 
go back into it. He may seek a different 
job with us, in which case we will try our 
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best to accommodate him; or 
1emay leave us entirely. In 
either event it will be better 
for him and for us than to have 
lim stay and get rusty.” 

But not all of those whom 
the war estranged from their 
accustomed ways of life were 
gainers thereby; not, at any 
rate, from an industrial point 
of view. Many who before 
the war had found their proper 
niches, have returned in- 
fected with chronic wander- 
ust; they can not stay with the 
jobs for which they are best 
fitted because of their restless- 
ness; or, if they stay, their 
curbed — restlessness impairs 
their efficiency. 

On the other hand, there is 
the case of a certain young 
civil engineer. His work took 
him away from home a great 
part of the time—often for 
weeks and months. He re- 
garded this merely as one of 
the inevitable minor disadvan- 
tages of any good job. 

When the United States 
entered the war he enlisted; 
after the armistice he was sent 
to Germany; he reached home during 
the fall of 1919 after an absence of two 
and a half years. 

His military experience, it happened, 
had been right in his line, and had added 
considerably to his fitness for holding 
down good, engineering jobs. He received 
several attr: ictive offers. But all of these, 
to the surprise of his friends, he turned 
down; and he accepted a_ position in the 
enginee ring de partment of his city, at pay 
considerably less than he had already re- 
fused. 

“But I live at home!”’ he told a former 
associate. ‘I’m never going away again. 
As month after month dragged by over 
there, and I couldn’t get home to see the 
folks—and as I went longer and longer 
without a chance to live in a real home 
for a while—! acquired a homesickness 

that I’m sure I can never quite cure during 
my lifetime. I don’t care how much | 
miss, or what it costs me, a . 
going to live at home.” 
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“I swore if I ever got out of the rain and cold, I'd stay out of 


them for life. Gee, it’s great to be inside!” 


Many former office men, returning from 
the war, have suddenly taken up farming. 
Large numbers of these have done so 
because they could no longer endure the 
confinement of indoor work; others, be- 
cause they had long wanted to do it, 
but had hesitated to make the break. 
course, a good many were attracted by 
the great profits in farming that were 
prevalent at the time they discarded their 
uniforms; but the statements of the 
former employers to whom they returned 
only to bid farewell, show that in most 
cases it was the war service that gave the 
principal impetus either to developing a 
desire for farm life or to breaking the bonds 
of habit. 


Benefits and Losses 


On the other hand, the war was re- 
sponsible for a strong counter-movement 
toward the cities. Sometimes in making 
this change the boys from the farms found 
themselves; sometimes they lost their 
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footing. But, one way or the 
other, they are in the cities 
today, these ex-service farm 
youths, in their hundreds and 
their thousands. You can’t 
keep them down on the farm, 
now that they’ve seen Paree. 

These are only a few of the 
outstanding reasons for the 
gigantic and complicated trek 
of the returned soldiers and 
sailors. It’s still going on, 
two years and a half after the 
armistice. It’s quieting down 
a little though, and large-scale 
employers are beginning to ex- 
pect, and to hope, that moving- 
time will soon be over. But, 
although it’s been somewhat 
upsetting, they are not sorry, 
generally speaking, that the 
great reshuffing has_ taken 
place. In most cases it has 
ota beneficial for all con- 
cerned. As one employer put 
it, “Eighty per cent of the 
young men who went through 
the war found themselves; 
twenty per cent lost them- 
selves.” 

“But in their new jobs—and 
in their old ones, those that 
hung onto them—how do their war ex- 
periences seem to have affected the 
returned soldiers?” I asked executives of 
perhaps a dozen large concerns. “‘What 
seems to have been their principal bene- 
fits and losses?” 

Here are the answers that I received 
the most frequently in reply to this 
question: 

Most of them seem considerably older 
than their actual years; more settled; 
more adjusted to the serious problems of 
life than they were before they went away. 

They display an increased organization 
spirit—a greater willingness than before 
to do teamwork for the greatest good of 
the organization. 

But there are many whose habit of 
reliance upon specific orders in the army 
manifests itself now in a habit of waiting 
to be told what to do by their business 
superiors. ‘They can overcome this, as 
many already are doing, their employers 
(Continued on page 66) 








And then the war came along and jerked John Anderson and thousands of his fellow groove-travelers out of their ruts. When they came 
home they were in no spirit to step back into the same jobs 













CHAPTER XI 
RUIN RIDES THE FLOOD TIDE 


HE water in the spiller of the trap, 

actuated by the frantic churning 

of hundreds of powerful tail fins, 

was boiling like a cauldron of 

syrup. In the spiller were thousands, yes, 

tens of thousands of salmon. This would 

be a record catch, even though many 

traps in the height of the run have taken 
thirty thousand fish at a single lift. 

A record catch! Thousands of Tyees! 
Still they were coming. Without the 
slightest doubt, by the time the Hoonah 
tug arrived upon the morrow Billy would 
have fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
salmon. 

Fifty thousand dollars! Paying off all 
debts, placing aside his own original in- 
vestment, he would have thirty thousand 
dollars to divide fifty-ffty with Little 
Tillicum. 

And divide it he would. He had meant 
every word. Such a girl! 

How sweet, cool, exhilarating the air. 
Never had the forests piled upon the 
hillside seemed so green, the sands of the 
crescent beach so shining and golden. 

As he walked over the watch-deck, 
along the plank walk atop the lead, his 
muscles bounded. He felt like leaping 
into the water, breasting the seas. He 
wanted to sing; dance. His heart swelled 
within him. All the world seemed fair 
and good. His being throbbed, pulsed. 
He felt himse ‘If capable of assaying any 
emprise, however high. It was as if he 
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Trap 


A Story 
of the Silver Horde 


By Herman Howard Matteson 


Into the campfire’s wavering 
light crept Siam, the 
giant half-breed 





were under the inspiring thrill of noble 
music. 

Success! He had succeeded. 
face of obstacles. Success! 

A score of times, as darkness gathered, 
he knelt upon the edge of the spiller, 
watching the phosphorescent churn of 
the myriad fish. 

As many times he walked the plank 
along the top of the lead, shoreward, back 
to the spiller. ‘The automatic he had 
strapped about his waist; the rifle, oiled 
and cleaned, loaded to capacity, he car- 
ried in his hand. 

There would be no pirating of his trap 
further. No pirating. The first preda- 
tory hand to lay itself upon spiller, pot 
or heart— 

He clutched the rifle stock until his 
fingers ached. And still he paced the 
deck, the plank walk along the lead. 
There would be no pirating. If pirating 
were attempted, there would be murder— 
murder. He had resolved. 

At nine o’clock the tide turned to flood. 
With the turn of the tide, the salmon 


In the 
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swimming the open also turned. Where 
they had been stubbornly breasting the 
iead from the south, finding their w ay into 
the heart, pot, spiller, they now came 
thumping at the lead from the north, but 
following it in toward deeper water, 
finding their inevitable w ay as before into 
the yawning tunnel that betrayed them 
into the heart. 

At ten o'clock the fish were still coming. 
The tide was slowly gathering strength 
as it neared the zenith of the flood which 
would be at midnight. The pilings of the 
lead, of the trap, ‘swayed to the urge of 
the rushing waters like reeds in a wind. 
The floor of the watch-deck pitched 
drunkenly beneath his feet. 

Stronger grew the tide. The fury of 
the seething waters, drumming at web- 
bing, at the pilings, gave off a moaning 
sound, that grew to a shriek, died away. 
It was as if some giant were sounding the 
pipes of an enormous organ. 

Eleven o'clock. 

Back and forth Billy paced. Could the 
trap longer withstand the tremendous 
urge of the waters? 

Aye, the trap would stand. Anyway, 
the heart and spiller. They had been well 
driven. The enormous mass of fish in the 
spiller itself served to act as anchor. The 
trap would stand the strain. 

Twelve o’clock. The little ship’s 
chronometer in the watch shanty chimed 
its tuneful eight bells. 

There came a terrific impact that shook 
the trap, that set the binding wrappings of 
tough inch galvanized cable to creaking 
and groaning. A second shock! 

A log had struck. A second log had 
flung itself against the webbing of the pot. 
As a mischievous boy would thrust a stick 
through a morning cobweb, the end of the 
drifting tree poked through the webbing. 
The far end of the log, catching the pull 
of the current, the near end thrust be- 
tween the pilings, swinging as a mighty 
lever, popped out the pilings as if they had 
been straws. 

Other logs were striking, hurled by the 
irresistible urge of the swirling waters, 
striking the lead, all along the body of the 
trap. 

In the dory, laboring like a mad man, 
Billy attempted to clear away the wreck- 
age, with oar and with boat hook to thrust 
away the logs that still were coming. 

A pigmy assaying a task for a score of 
giants. 

More logs! Great trees, that the storms 
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ward in fantastic shapes, these, too, 
ne riding upon the flood. 

Crash! Crash and tear! Tough fir 

ings snapped like pipestems. The 

bbing, metal and cotton, torn through 

a hundred places, tossed upon the seas 

oyed by the bits of timbers to which it 

d been fastened with heavy staples. 

\n enormous white fir, smashing into 
e corner of the spiller, had cut away the 

ap, leaving a hole through which one 
ight have backed the Hoonah tug. 

Not a fish remained. The spiller was a 
reck. Nothing stood but a dozen pilings 
pon which was built a portion of the 

leck and the watch shanty. 

No word escaped the white set lips of 
silly Mitch. 

Shoving the dory free from the wreck- 
age, he laid the rifle upon a thwart, picked 
up the oars. 

Bending the tough ash sweeps into 
crescents, he rowed away frantically, his 
objective a stretch of level beach a quarter 
of a mile north of where the fish-trap had 
stood. 

The prow of the dory drove up onto the 

sands. Billy leaped ashore, the rifle in 
his hand. 

Half a dozen shadowy forms were flit- 
ting about the beach. Men with peaveys 
and with pries were turning, heaving, 
freeing from their resting places, immense 
drift logs that had lain upon the beach 
for years. 

And still other logs they rolled into 
the swirling waters that eddied, turned, 
swept irresistibly across the space where, 
moments before, had stood the fish-trap 
with fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
salmon in its spiller. 

Into their midst Billy sprang, flailing 
about him with his clubbed rifle. A man 
went down. shots! Billy felt the hot 


blood run streaming down his bosom. 







He crawled to the 
shelter of a log and 
fired until the 
magazine was 


empty 





He fell to his knees, 
ayes to the shelter of a 
log, dropped the rifle across 
it, fired, fired, until the 
magazine was empty. 

Running up the sand 
spit, the trap wreckers had 
embarked in a dory, rowed 


‘way. From the open there 
sounded a shrill, derisive 
laugh. The voice had been 


the voice of Eenapoo De- 

iaouer, the pirate queen. 
But the man that Billy 

_ struck down lay where 
> had f; len. 

‘fe iggering, almost faint- 

ing, Billy dragged the man 

to his dory, bundled him in. 





| uprooted, with their roots pointing 
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Casting a rope about the body, by using 
a tangle of cordage that still clung to the 
ruins of the trap, Billy finally hoisted the 
unconscious man to what remained of the 
watch-deck. 

In the cabin Billy found a match, 
lighted a spare lantern. 

Billy’s own wound, a furrow across his 
bosom, was nothing serious. 

The captive upon the floor turned un- 
easily, groaned, opened his eyes. 

The captive was Layfayette Benner, 
erstwhile watchman of Billy’s trap, but 
member always of the cutthroat gang of 
Eenapoo Delaouer. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CRAFT OF THE SAND FLEA 


HE eyes of Layfayette Benner, water- 

ing profusely as if making ready for 
tearful inundation, looked up at Billy 
reproachfully. He lifted one hand, felt of 
the place on his skull where, upon this 
occasion, he had really and truly received 
a chukin. A sizable bump lifted itself 
from the circumference of his round skull. 
His mouse-colored hair, plastered and 
matted to the top of the bump, gave it 
the appearance of a tiny pagoda with a 
thatched roof. 

Billy stood glaring down upon his 
captive. Benner, a member of the crew 
of the pirate queen now, had been a mem- 
ber then, when he had pretended to 
watch his trap, when he had suffered him- 
self to be bound to a piling while the out- 
fit slashed and looted the trap. 

But Billy had him, had him dead to 
rights. 

Alaskan trap men, really in desperate 
straits as a result of the wholesale pirating 
perpetrated by the gangs of Eenapoo 
Delaouer, Konaway Sam, Blue Parka Man 
and others, had repeatedly memorialized 
the federal authorities with the result that 


ff 
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soldiers had been sent north to act as 
guards, with the result also that increas- 
ingly severe sentences were being dealt 
convicted fish thieves. 

Layfayette Benner could not possibly 
hope to escape with less than a five year 
term in the federal penitentiary at Mc- 
Neil’s Island, Puget Sound. Of this fact, 
Mr. Benner was fully aware. He lay upon 
the shanty floor, caressing the chukin, 
looking up at Billy, supplication in his 
little humid eyes. 

“T ought to kill you,” 
fury. 

Benner began to writhe. 

“T ought to kill you. There are things 
I want to know. You tell, tell the truth, 
the whole truth, I’ll let you go.” 

Benner, rearing his body erect, began 
to sputter. 

At first, Billy was unable to understand 
a word of the fellow’s lachrymose 
expostulation. 

But finally he did. Benner would tell 
anything, everything, do anything. It 
would be a noble deed to save him, Benner 
from the pen, for his health, Benner’s, 
was none of the best, and he would die 
plumb complete if locked up where he 
couldn’t have plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise. 

Billy put a period to his chatter by 
giving him a thrust in the ribs with his 
foot 

“Anybody ever pirate my trap but your 
gang, this woman’s gang?” he demanded 
sternly. 

Benner shook his head. Every raid 
upon the Billy Mitch trap had been or- 
dered, directed by Eenapoo Delaouer. 
Then Benner grew verbose, went into 
gratuitous detail. At first, Eenapoo had 
pirated him because pirating was her 
aaa ss. Then she had pirated him again 
hoping to disgust him with trap fishing, 
thus bringing him into her gang. She hz id 
helped him repair the web- 
bing slashed by her own 
orders when she had dis- 
covered that Billy, des- 
perate and discouraged, 
was on the brink of leav- 
the country. She 
wanted him to remain. 


said Billy in cold 


ing 











The last pirating, or rather, destruction of 
the trap, Benner said, had been inspired 
by hate, jealousy. Eenapoo had watched 
through binoculars while Billy and the 
new girl of the potlatch house lollygagged 
up and down the beach hand-holding. 

‘When it comes to fronting up to a 
jealous woman,” observed Mr. Benner 
with profound philosophy, “why, instead, 
just lay me out a safe job like crawling 
into a she grizzly’s den and fetching out 
her cubs.” 
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“Where is Fenapoo’s main 
hangout?” Billy demanded. 

Benner told him. ‘Three 
miles up beach north, where 
there was a sand spit and a 
jut of rocks that looked like 
a cape, but was really an 
island. Eenapoo’s cabin, 
snugged in among tangled 
woods. Benner said, was hid 
good as any bird’s nest. A 
couple of hawser lengths be- 
yond were the cabins where 
lived Blue Parka, Devil 
Buster and the others. 

“Did Eenapoo have any- 
thing to do with the theft of 
the golden candelabrum from 
the potlatch house?” 

“That I can’t rightly say,” 
replied Benner. “She might. 
I heard her say, laughing 
mad_-like, she’d whittle the 
cheechako girl down to her 
size before she got through. 
That might mean that,” he 
concluded ambiguously. 

Then Billy demanded to 
know what Benner proposed 
to do if set at liberty. 

“Do? Wing out and k/a- 
tawa. I won’t stop for wind 
or water till I hit Seattle.” 

Billy rowed the pirate 
ashore, landing at a point a 
mile or more south of the 
potlatch house where theve 
opened an old voyageur trail 
leading toward Sitka. Benner 
thanked his benefactor tear- 
fully, plunged into the trail 
and was gone. 

With the first rays of the 
morning sun, Billy stood in 
the door of the watch shanty 
surveying the wreck. The 
entire lead was gone save for 
half a dozen lonely pilings. 
Pot, heart, spiller, all were 
gone except the dozen timbers 
of the spiller upon which 
stood the shanty. That these 
had not gone out too was to 
be accounted for by reason 
of the shanty-supporting 
piles being of greater size, and 
lashed together in groups 
of three with inch and half steel cable. 

The trap wasa wreck. For nota penny 
less than eighteen to twenty thousand 
dollars could it be restored, or rather, 
rebuilt. The Sand Flea had done her 
work superbly well. 


OOKING down into the waters that 
had buried his hopes, Billy lifted his 
head at sound of a h: iil from shore. 

Sweet and clear a voice came reverber- 
ating over the quiet bay. ‘‘Oo-hoo, Billy! 
Breakfast!” ; 

A spiral of gray smoke was twisting 
skyward from Frances’ little c: amp fire. 
Kneeling before the fire, one hand held a 
skillet, the other was held to her av ode 
face to fend the smoke. Smoke, it is 
claimed, follows beauty. 

“Oo-hoo, Billy! Breakfast!” 

He climbed into the dory, rowed ashore. 
His face white, drawn, he walked slowly 
up the sands, came to a pause beside the 
fire, his hands spread above the flames. 

Frances bent her head. Billy had said 
no word, nor had she save to send her 


The Trap: 





face a grimace of rage 


cheery inviting hail calling him to break- 
fast. 

Tears began to plash down upon the 
handle of the skillet, and the hand that 
held it began to tremble. 

She looked up at him, slowly arose to 
her feet. 

“Billy, I know. In the night, I heard 
the crash and tear. Long before day. I 
was trying to make out. When d: rylight 
came, I saw. Billy! Never mind, dear 
boy. There'll be a way—some way. 
There always is. Never mind. Oh, if I 
could only do something. But I can’t. 
Only feel terribly, terribly sorry for you.” 

Her face glowing rosily from the camp 
fire’s heat, the deep brown eyes holding 
infinities of tenderness, sympathy, she 
tugged at his arm, playfully commanded 
him to sit and eat. She boasted of the 
coffee, of the nice brownness and crisp- 
ness of the bacon. There was a dish of 
mush too, tasting a bit of smoke, but it 
would do. Tinned milk. 

In silence, pausing between bites of 
food that seemed as dry to him as ashes, 
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Billy stared at the wreckag: 
of the trap. After drinkin; 
a cup of coffee, declining thi 
second that Frances urged 
upon him, he rose from thx 
sands. 

“T’ve been thinking,” h: 
said uncertainly, “I’ve won- 
dered—I’d like to borrow the 
yawl. Asking a good deal, 
I know. I’d be careful.” 

She stood studying his 
face. What she saw there 
reflected sent a chill to her 
heart, for it was murder, re- 
prisal, potential savagery 
that once loosed would make 
of him a brute indeed. 

“T’d be careful of the boat,” 
he repeated “Might want it 
a day or two.” 

For a considerable space 
she did not answer. 

“Of course, Billy, you’re 
welcome to the boat. But— 
don’t be offended, Billy— 
don’t do anything you'll 
repret. Let’s talk it over, 
Billy. Take an hour to 
think it over. Better that 
than afterwards—regrets.” 

“No,” he fairly shouted, his 
voice harsh with anger. “‘I 
want it now. It’s now, or not 
at all. I want a boat, not 
advice. Now or not at all.” 

“All right,” she answered 
calmly, “you may have it 
now. But, Billy, listen please! 
Careful, Billy, careful.” 

He flung her hand off his 
arm, started down the bez ich. 

“Wait, Billy, wait,” she 
cried, after him as he was 

making ready to thrust off 
the dory. “Wait!” 

Frances dove into her tent, 
reappeared, ran swiftly down 
the slope to the dory. 

“I’m going too,” she said, 
holding up proudly to view 
the splendid — thirty-thirty 
rifle that her grandfather had 
given her. “I know what’s 


In the midst of the ruin stood old Boston Lennon, his leathern up,” she said sagaciously, 
; P> g 5 


shaking her head _ deter- 
minedly. “I know what’s 
I’m going.” 

She climbed into the dory, seated her- 
self upon the stern thwart with an air of 
uncompromising decisiveness. 

They rowed to the yawl, climbed on 
board, took the dory in tow. In a mo- 
ment the yawl emerged from Saranoff 
bay, turned, headed north. 


HEN about a mile and a half north 

ofthe promontory, Frances reached, 
touched Billy ‘upon the shoulder. Billy 
had been hanging over the yawl’s twenty- 
horse engine, studying the intricacies of 
the mechanism. 

He lifted his head, peered through the 
forward port light. Ahead was a gray 
cabin cruiser, heading for the open. 

Grimly Billy pointed for Frances to 
put down the wheel, change the yawl’s 
course to intercept that of the cabin 
cruiser. 

Then he bent again over the engine. 
This was the latest and best thing in 
engine construction. Built in a unit 

(Continued on page 50) 
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‘Twould Make a Feller Think Twice 


Drawn by Wl James 


There is something in this close-up of family life in the wild so reminiscent of scenes 
close to his heart that the hunter hesitates 
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interesting W esterners 


A Mayor Who Was a Ditch-Digger—A Hunter Wirth a Six-Hundred-Pound Trophy—Two 
Authors and Their Cattle Ranch—A Girl Who Is a Steepie-jack— 


Last Old Scout of the Frontier 





HEN Horatio Alger, popular 
author of boys’ _ stories, 
described, his young heroes as 


jumping from the status of 


street arab or apprentice to a big place in 
the world’s affairs, he evidently knew 
what he was writing about. “From 
Street Arab To Mayor” might well be 
the title of George L. Baker’s life-story. 
Recently re-elected mayor of Portland, 
Oregon, Baker is a living txample of 
\lger’s heroes. 

3aker was a mere boy when 
his father, always a wanderer, 
took his family across the 
Cascade range in Oregon to 
the Pacific Coast, “Son,” 
remarked the parent to his 
offspring, pointing at a peak 
that touched — the clouds, 
“‘there’s a big mountain. We’re 
standing ona hill. ‘The moun- 
tain’s shadow hides this little 
hill. Don’t be a hill, my boy, 
be a mountain.” Baker has 
followed his father’s advice. 

The wandering family finally 
landed in San Francisco, where 
dire poverty struck them. 
Young Baker became a street 
arab, selling newspapers, pick- 
ing up coal, doing anything to 
keep the wolf from the door. 
And the wolf was always 
growling. 

True to the type of Alger’s 
heroes, Baker forced himself 
into a job when his father was 
seriously ill and the family 
almost starving. He saw a 
eroup of men digging a ditch. 
The foreman had refused many 
others work. Baker grabbed 
up a shovel, jumped into the 
ditch and began digging. 

“Who hired you?” demanded 
the foreman later. 

“Nobody!” the boy replied 
and went right on shoveling 


dirt. — 


When Saturday came a pay 
envelope was waiting for him. 
Later came a jobas “supe” ina 
theatre; then bigger and better 
things, and finally, living up to 
the Alger tradition, young 
Baker decided he’d work for himself, and 
started a theatre ona shoestring. The ven- 
ture proved encouraging. ‘The first start 
toward “‘the mountain” had been made. 
And so it has been along the line, each 
successive step a little higher, from 
alderman to commissioner, and on up the 
grade to mayor, but Baker has never been 
a political mayor. During the war he 
Was very aggressive —_ received high 
commendation for his labors from all 
sources. He has always acted without 


regard to the cost of votes. This pro- 
gram, instead of endangering him, has 
helped him, as evidenced in the last 
election. Every paper in Portland, for 
the first time in the city’s history, lined 
up behind him. 

A few days before election Baker’s 
attention was called to a proposition in 
the city council demanding immediate 
action, an action which would possibly 
lose a large number of votes. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he decided, declar- 





is a distinguished graduate of the greatest institution in the 
country—the University of Hard Knocks. He has 


won out against poverty and politicians 


ing that he was through with politicians 
and would act as he considered best for 
the city’s welfare. Since he took office 
after his first election not a single mu- 
nicipal scandal has marred his record or 
that of his administration. 

From the time he wished himself onto 
the ditch-digging job, Baker has had no 
opportunity to go to school. He is a 
typical example of the self-made man. 
But all his spare time is spent reading, 
and his public addresses and manuscripts 


George L. Baker, unanimously re-elected mayor of Portland Oregon, 


are carefully edited by his aides. 
In Oregon they are talking of still 
greater public honors for Baker’s future. 
Not until then, and perhaps not even 
then, will he consider that he has become, 
truly, “a mountain.” 

Paut N. Witson. 


uv 
AMES GREGG is a rancher by 


vocation but a hunter and bear-dog 
enthusiast at heart. The most inter- 
esting acre of hts possessions 
is not farmed, but is enclosed 
by an eight-board fence with 
an eighteen-inch wire netting 
under ground, and reserved in 
its natural state for a kennel 
of bear dogs, probably unsur- 
passed by any in the West. 

Gregg first became enthused 
over hounds while hunting as a 
youth with his father’s dogs in 
Pennsylvania. Since coming 
to California at the age of 
eighteen he has kept up his 
interest while acquiring the 
big ranch in Siskiyou county 
upon which he lives with Mrs. 
Gregg and their two children. 
About fifteen years ago, with 
Adjutant General A. E. Forbes, 
formerly a frequent hunting 
visitor at the Gregg home, he 
imported some fine _ otter 
hounds from Scotland. ‘These 
were crossed with coon hounds 
from Virginia and the resulting 
strain possesses splendid 
qualities. 

According to Gregg, many 
bear dogs are trained but few 
are chosen, not more than one 
in fifty becoming a real bear 
dog. “They must be like 
men,” he says, “good fighters, 
good rustlers and good stayers.” 
A dog with a yellow streak, 
when turned loose on a scent, 
may start in with vim but if 
not successful at first, he 
bluffs and comes home. The 
real dog stays; if the hunter 
goes out after him at close of 
the third day he finds him 
either treeing his bear with 
characteristic bark or still hunting the 
scent, half famished. It takes about 
four seasons to train a dog to best 
development. After this, Gregg says, 
he is a good dog for about three years, 
then a “has been.” 

It was largely through Gregg’s in- 
fluence that the law protecting bear in 
California was passed. Up to within six 
years ago the state had no closed season. 
That mother bear and cubs should be 
killed when neither meat nor fur were of 
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alue seemed 


anton — slaugh- 
er. Gregg went 
o the Capitol 


vhere he suc- 
ceded in getting 
closed - season 
bill through the 
ssembly. The 
rovernor vetoed 
the bill, not be- 
-ause he would 
10t protect the 
bear, but because 
stockmen de- 
clared that bear 
were a menace to 
sheep and_ hogs. 
Believing the sit- 
uation was not 
properly under- 
stood, Gregg and 
his friends set 
out for Mendo- 
cino county to 
prove their con- 
tention that the 
damage to stock 
had been done 
by the coyote 
instead of the 
bear. They cleared the charges against 
Bruin and another bill was passed, this 
time under a protective measure for fur- 
bearing animals. The open season is 
now from October fifteenth to March 
fifteenth. Six months may seem a long 
season but it must be remembered that a 
goodly portion of this time bears are 
hibernating. While they have dens in 
caves or rocky places there are instances 
where they have their young in hollows 
of trees sixty feet above ground. 

Gregg’s finest specimen was brought in 
with the help of his faithful dogs last 
fall—an immense black bear weighing six 
hundred pounds and measuring eight 
feet two from tip to tip and eight feet one 
from claw to claw. It had been this 
bear’s habit to travel the roughest and 
brushiest places where no one could 
follow on horseback or on foot. One 
day he ventured outside where the dogs 
could be followed. They kept him 
moving until he backed against a rock 
fora fight. He struck so powerful a blow 
that four of the hounds were killed and 
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James Gregg, California rancher, is a mighty hunter and an expert at training bear dogs. 
This Bruin is his finest specimen, weighing six hundred pounds 


the leg of a fifth broken before Gregg 
could get near enough to shoot. This 1s 
believed to be the largest bear secured in 
this section. Bessie T. Denny. 


U OU 
LTHOUGH Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 


Struthers Burt were born in the 
east and live there four months of each 
year, their thousand-acre ranch at the 
foot of the Teton mountains in Wyoming 
is their real home, and the stories written 
by these successful authors nearly always 
have the western background. 

Raising cattle has been Burt’s business 
for years. He is only thirty-eight now, 
and this is the sixteenth year he has had 
the Bar B. C. Ranch. Between times 
he turns out a short story or poem. He 
persuaded his wife that she had more 
time than he for literary effort, even if she 
was busy bringing up two kiddies, and 
that is how “The Branding Iron” hap- 
pened to be written. But it isn’t every 
woman who can turn out a best seller 
just because her husband thinks she 
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ought to, and it 
isn’t every man 
who can win lit- 
erary recognition 
by putting in a 
casual hour or 
two after a day’s 
work with cattle. 
Perhaps the en- 
vironment of 
Jackson’s Hole, 
where the Burt 
ranch is located, 
has something to 
dowith it. There 
have certainly 
been dramatic 
happenings in 
that region. It 
was named _ for 
Teton Jackson, 
last of the out- 
laws, who found 
refuge for himself 
and his gang in 
the almost inac- 


cessible gulches 
at the base of the 
Tetons. 


Burt, born a 
Philadelphian, 
was graduated from Princeton and after 
two years at Oxford became an instructor 
in English at Princeton. Katharine Newlin 
Burt was born in New York and began 
writing short stories while taking a 
kindergarten course in Munich. “Snow 
Blindness,” her second novel, and “The 
Branding Iron,” have both been filmed. 

The Burts write of the West as it 
really is. ‘Where do easterners get this 
wild-and-woolly stuff?” asks Burt. ““Three 
hundred and ninety-three murders were 
committed in New York City in one 
year, according to a recent report. There 
haven’t been that many in Wyoming 
since it was a state!” 

Tueopocia WALTON. 


UU 


HE idea of becoming a “steeple- 

jackette” occurred to Golda WeSella 
when on a bet she climbed the smoke- 
stack of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at Great Falls, Montana. 
This smoke-stack is over five hundred 
feet high and the tallest in the United 





Meet the Burts. 


These clever authors, Maxwell Struthers Burt and Katharine Newlin Burt, live with their two children in the long, low 
rakish craft to the right, on a thousand-acre cattle ranch at Jackson's Hole, Wyoming. They are 
high-brows, really, but they declare that this is the life 
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Golda WeSella is a steeple-jackette. 
paint any old thing in the air. 


Afraid? No. 


States. A series of lad- 
ders clings to its side 
and after she had mount- 
ed these and stood on 
top waving to_ her 
friends below, she found 
out that her head was 
just as clear and her 
nerves as steady as when 
she stood on terra firma. 
She was then only seven- 
teen years old. 

“That’s the principal 
requirement,’ she says— 
“a clear head.” 

Miss WeSella lives in 
Oakland, California. 
When the men of the 
country were called to 
th: colors, a painter 
descended from the 
steeple of a church and 
went to war, a the 
job half done. Golda 
volunteered to finish it, 
donned overalls — and 
went to work. Other 
steeple-jacks had had to 
come down at the call of 
Uncle Sam, and_half- 
painted heights seemed 
to litter considerable of 
the atmosphere round 
San Francisco bay. 
Golda completed most 
of the contracts and 
started new ones. 

‘And did you 

learn to paint?” 
was asked. 

“Oh, any one can 
paint a smoke-stack or 
a tower if it’s spread 
eut on the ground. 


have 
she 


“It's glorious!” 
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You just get a bucket 
of paint, a big brush 
and cover the surface. 
It’s because it’s up in 
the air that it seems 


dificult. You take 
your seat, after the 
tackle has been put 


in place, pull yourself 
up, and when you get 
to the top, stand up and 
fasten the tackle, and 
you're ready to begin. 
Of course, one must be 
very strong, too, for it 
takes a great deal of 
muscle to pull up your 
own weight. play 
tennis, swim and row 
and take other exercise 
that develops arm 
muscle. You must 
have endurance, too, 
to wield a heavy paint- 
brush eight hoursa day. 


No, I never think of 
being afraid. The only 
way I can describe 
how I feel is—well, 
just glorious. It’s the 
next best thing to a 
ride in an_airptane. 


I’ve painted the smoke- 
stacks of many big 
manufacturing — plants 
round the bay, the 
tanks of the Standard 
Oil Company, steeples, 
domes and flag-poles. I 
have had jobs of this kind all over the state. 
Once I did something that took a little 
It was during the ‘Safety First’ 
‘The fire chief wanted to give a 


She can 


nerve. 
campaign. 








“Idaho Bill's” other name is R. B. Pearson. He 
furnishes outlaw broncos for cowboy celebra- 
tions and just naturally loves a bad horse 
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demonstration of rescue work. We went 
up on the top of a building eleven stories 
high. He was to rescue me from the top and 
slide down a rope to the ground. I was 
attached to his belt by a life-belt round 
my waist. I was not to touch him or the 
rope. I had to shut my eyes and step off 
of the building into space. It gave me 
a few shivers because I had absolutely no 
control of the happenings.” 

Golda WeSella is a good-natured, 
auburn-haired girl of twenty-three. In 
her home she is retiring, almost shy, and 
signs contracts to scale dizzy heights with 
the same composure that a salesgirl in a 
department store makes out a sales check 

MayYBEL SHERMAN. 


Ss 
SUALLY the articles of a business 


man’s stock in trade must be good 
if he wishes to be successful. “But in my 
business,” says “Idaho Bill’, “the worse 
they are, the better for me. In fact, if 
they aren’t wholly and irrevocably bad 
they aren’t any good at all!” 

You see, “Idaho Bill,” who pays his 
income tax as Colonel R. B. Pearson, 
deals in broncos, which is the Spanish and 
cow-country word for wild, bucking 
horses. All the big cowboy celebrations 
(at Pendleton, Oregon; Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing; Salinas, California; Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, and at many other places) 
require from twenty to fifty bucking 
broncos for their contests. Time was 
when these could be driven in from the 
open ranges but ranchmen no longer keep 
droves of untamable horses. And there 
is where “Idaho Bill” comes in. Up on 
the Snake river in Idaho he has a couple 
of open pastures in which he keeps a 
bunch of outlaw, or unbroken, horses. 
When there is a celebration he signs a 
contract to rent a bunch of “bad ones” 
rounds up and ships them to the show 
town, unloads them, and everything is 
“settin’ purty”, as the punchers say. 

For six hundred to a thousand dollars 
Pearson furnishes from twenty to thirty 
“broncos” for a three-day series of 
contests. He always accompanies them 
for they must be kept “rolling fat” and 
uninjured, to do their best (or worst) when 
the punchers climb aboard and_ the 
crowd yells “Whoo-o00-pee-ee! Hook ’em, 
cowboy!’ 

“Too familiar or rough handling,” 
says this connoisseur, “spoils a bronco, 
either by taming him, or making of him 
a vicious man-fighter, rather than a 
plain, hard-bucking pony.” 

One would suppose that being ridden 
several times by the world’s best riders 
would “‘break’’ the horses, but this 
nossibility is foreseen when their owner 
vs them. Only incorrigibles are taker. 

“Idaho” is a good rider and an old 
frontiersman who still wears the long hair 
and typical costume of the early scouts. 


He was a United States Scout with 
“Buffalo Bill’ Cody, Captain Jack 
Crawford and other old-timers. Un- 


doubtedly the last of the old scouts, his 
picturesque figure lends a touch of the 
faded glamour and romance of the old 
West to the parades and exhibitions where 
he rides. He says, in his quiet way: 

“There’s a lot of satisfaction in helping 
to keep alive the old sports and the old 
spirit. And anyway, I just naturally love 
a bad horse myself.” 

S. OMAR BarKER. 
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Do you want to avoid failures 
in making pie? 






Then send for the book “Balanced Daily Diet’? which 


contains complete instructions for making tender, flaky 





pie crust every time. Alsogives you 150 delicious ex- 





clusive recipes, including the Date Cream Pie pictured 
here 


Address Division W-4, Department of Home Economics, 






96 pages, illustrated Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 








The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
















i Do you dare make 
. ple for company? 


You should know that good pie crust, every time, is not a matter of 
és 9 ‘ . é ‘ 
luck’’. If comes from f4nowing the right kinds and proportions of 
shortening and flour, the amount of water to use, and the proper 
method of baking. Poor shortening, too little shortening, too much 
water, or too much handling makes pie crust tough; bread flour absorbs 
too much water, too cool an oven permits the filling to soak into the crust. 







Good cooks prefer Crisco for pastry because it is the richest shortening Ss Cask Riad 





that can be made; because it is a pure, wholesome, vegetable product; offer above 
and because it is tasteless, thereby permitting the full, natural flavors 
of the pie filling to prevail, unspoiled by any greasy taste in the crust. 


» | 











for Frying -For Shortening = ; m,. | 
Get Crisco from your grocer, in net weight, sanitary con- | For Cake Making - ‘ 
tainers, one pound and larger sizes. Use it wherever you 


now use lard or cooking butter. It costs about the same and 


you will like it better. 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada 
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plant, pump, magneto, clutch and all 
integral parts of the whole, the thing, 
fortunately for Billy’s inexperience was 

as near fool-proof as is possible. Just 
about all one had to do was to pull the 
choking wire, turn her over and let her 
go. One detail did require some measure 
of judgment, experience, the regulation 
of the oil flow into the carburetor. 

He gave the little brass elbow a tenta- 
tive turn. Instantly the engine picked 
up. It had been taking too much gas. 
At once the yawl picked up a heavier 
bone in her teeth. Splendidly, she was 
doing splendidly. 

The cabin cruiser, surging ahead at a 
speed about equal to that of the yawl, 
suddenly changed its course, bearing 
away to the north. 

Grim faced, Billy peered through the 
forward ports. A long chase, for a stern 
chase. Foun ally, as Billy could tell by 
sighting along a stanchion, the cabin 
cruiser was be aring away eastward, in the 
direction whence it had come. 

Billy shook his head. The craft of the 
Sand Flea. North, were myriad islands, 
bays, passes, some with ample water; 
some beset with reefs and hidden shoals. 
The girl, Eenapoo Delaouer, knew every 
inch of the coast. Billy knew it not at all. 

But the yawl was gaining, slowly gain- 
ing, but surely. If they could overhaul 
the cruiser before it made into one of the 
tortuous passes— 

Gaining, slowly gaining. The lettering 
upon the stern of the cruiser seemed to 
grow larger, become clearer. They were 
gaining. 

Decidedly gaining. Where, in the be- 
ginning, a mile had lain between the 
craft, now less than half a mile intervened. 

But a pass lay ahead. And toward it 
the cabin cruiser was making with all its 
speed. 

Billy picked up Frances’ rifle. This 
time he found the thing loaded, the 
magazine full. 

He went forward, opened a port light, 
rested the rifle barrel upon the ledge. 

Boom! A spurt of water showed a 
distance abaft the cruiser. Boom! A 
little to the right. Boom! ‘This time 
nearer. 

He was trying for the cruiser’s tiller, 
propeller, anything to disable her. 

Boom! 

The after door of the cruiser opened. 
Boldly, Eenapoo Delaouer stepped forth 
upon the deck. Slowly, deliberately, she 
lifted a rifle to her shoulder, fired. A 
steel jacketed bullet ripped through the 
yawl’s house, knocked a chip from a spoke 
of the tiller. 


The yawl took a yaw as Frances, with a 
little scream, freed her grip upon the 
wheel. 


Billy sprang to the wheel. The voice 
of the pirate girl, shrill, mocking, rang out 
in a derisive laugh. Again she fired, and 
a second bullet tore through the house. 

There was a quick flirt of skirts. 
Seizing the rifle from where he had leaned 
it against the transom, Frances sprang 
through the door. Her feet widely braced 
upon the fore deck, she stood, the weapon 
to her shoulder. The mocking laugh of 
the pirate girl she answered with a shot, 
and a second shot, a third. 

Billy reached, seized her by the skirts, 
drew her in. 

“You, you little fool!” he said. “Little 
fool!” 


The Trap 


(Continued from page 44) 


Upon the tender, beautiful face of 
Frances Malvern was a look of savage 
rage, of primordial passion that he wanted 
never never to see there again. 

“Little fool!” he said, casting one arm 
about her, drawing her to him. 


HE yawl’s engine gave an expiring 
gasp, stopped. 

On hands and knees, an armamen- 
tarium of screw drivers, wrenches and 
pliers scattered about, Billy sought the 
trouble. 

And presently found The engine 
had been feeding from the auxiliary tank 
which had contained only a small amount 
of gasoline. He cut in the main tank, 
turned over the engine, and away they 
went. 

But in the precious minutes, the cabin 


cruiser had gained over a mile, had 
veered again to the westward, toward the 
open. 


On and on, the yaw! slowly overhauling 
the cruiser again. Once they won to 
within shooting distance, Billy would try 
the rifle again, Frances having been 
severely admonished to crouch behind 
the engine while the fusillade was on. 

Again the yawl faltered, stopped. 
Only a spark plug that vibration had 
jarred loose. But again some precious 
minutes of search for the trouble. The 
cruiser gained back the mile. 

The cape that looked like a promontory 
but was an island, the location of Eena- 
poo’s cabin, hidden like a bird’s nest, lay 
miles astern. 

With a suddenness that staggered, 
Billy became aware of the plan of the ever 
crafty Sand Flea. Seizing the advantage 
of the yawl’s breakdowns, she had veered 
her course to the open, had carried the 
chase far beyond the place where rested 
her ownc cabin, and the cabins of her gang. 
She was saving the men, giving them 
opportunity for escape. 

All day the chase continued. The yawl 
gained, lost when a cable broke, gained, 
lost when a spark plug fouled, gained, 
lost when the pump plugged on a frag- 
ment of seaweed. 

As night came on, and they were miles 
and many miles to the north of Saranoff 
bay, the cruiser headed in toward shore. 

lere was a group of clustered islands 
that dot the Alaskan coast. As the cruiser 
laid its course boldly between rocks 
whence one might have stepped from the 
deck, Billy slowed down the yawl. 

The pirate girl knew the waters; he 
did not. The cruiser drew two feet of 
water; the yawl drew three. 

Within the tiny bay where Eenapoo 
had taken refuge, it was already dark 
from the shadows of the overhanging fir 
and cedar. 

A trap. 
hang the yawl upon a reef. 
going out. He understood. 

With maddening assurance, the cruiser 
dropped anchor. Billy dared not follow 
into the bay. 

From the top of the yawl’s house he 
studied the bay, as much of it as remained 
visible. 

“She can’t get out,” said Billy return- 


She wanted Billy to follow, 
The tide was 
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ing to the cabin. “We've got her 

pocketed. We’ll anchor down here, 

stick until daylight. We’ve got her.” 
He let go the yawl’s anchor, and 

Frances stoked up the little shipmate 

stove and proceeded to get a bit to eat. 
Fortunately, Siam, when he had brought 
the Saranoff heir from Sitka, had stocked 
the lockers. 

Billy, finishing his supper, put on his 
Mackinac, took the rifle and seated him- 
self upon the forward deck. There he 
would watch, every instant until morning, 
to see that the cruiser did not slip by them. 

Presently, as nonchalantly as if in her 
home bay, as if she were an honest craft 
and unafraid, the cruiser ran up its riding 
light. 

“Fine,” exclaimed Billy, through the 
open port to Frances; “all I got to do is 
just watch that riding light.” 

And watch the riding light he did. 
Frances, bunked down upon the transom, 
awakened in the night, and felt sorry for 
him. 

She crept out upon the deck, begged 
him to let her spell him for an hour in the 
role of watchman. 

In a voice very gruff, commanding, he 
ordered her back to bed. 

And to bed she went, to arise again at 
daybreak. 

The sheltered bay remained in darkness 
some time after it was quite daylight 
about the yawl. 

Frances stepped to the foredeck, stood 
beside Billy who sat with his back against 
the cabin, the rifle across his knees. 

Slowly the fingers of light piercing the 
foliage of the sheltering trees began to 
illumine the bay. 

Billy started forward, his jaw jarred 
open. 

The cabin cruiser was gone. The riding 
light was still in place, a lantern hanging 
from a tree upon the bank. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tue Bear Comes WooinGc 
N SPITE of the sickening chagrin that 


swept over him, Billy’s sporting in- 
stincts paid tribute to the craft of the 
Sand Flea. Assuredly, the girl’s nickname 
had been neither lightly nor inconsider- 
ately bestowed. A sand flea never is 
where it just was. 

In the night, while his fatuous gaze had 
been centered upcn the supposititious 
riding light, Eenapoo had slipped the 
anchor, had drifted past the yawl, on into 
the open. 

The escape of the pirate girl had 
knocked all the heroics out of Billy Mitch. 
As he hauled in the chain of the yawl’s 
anchor, he remarked to Frances that he 
guessed he had had enough of thief chas- 
ing, and that he further guessed that the 
time had come for him to get down to 
brass tacks. 

“T guess we might as well klatawa for 
home, Frances,” he said, “and kind of 
look our hand over.” 

Billy liked the sound of the metaphor. 
It was Alaskan, and it was Henny Hines. 
He told Frances about the worthy tug- 
boat skipper, and of the aphorism of 
Henny’s that he had adopted for his 
slogan, ‘ ‘stand your hand till the crows 
sing soprano.’ 

’ Billy delivered this, grinning wryly, 
It’s all right, this standing your hand, 
he observed dejectedly, “when you’ve 
(Continued on page 98) 
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There is only one Stutz car—its supremacy 
on the road and boulevard is known to all 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Classic pillars 
and lowly 
lattice may be 
an unusual 
combination, 
but who cares 
to quarrel with 


this result ? 


Gateways T 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








Shrubs and 
vines are always 
eager to do 
their share of 
adornment, 
and stucco forms 
an effective 


background 


hat Are Different 


“YF course you hear many complimen- the one that pleased me most, the one that in passing with a companion, io gaze wist- 
tary remarks about your garden,” I recall with the greatest satisfaction, was fully through the latticed gate at the gay 


said a friend to the owner of an attractive the spontaneous tribute of a little girl that colors and vivid greenery. 
city enclosure. “Yes,” was the reply, “but 1 overheard one morning when she paused, 
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Beauty and utility may be delightfully combined in a tradesman’s entrance, as evidenced in this home 


“Oh! she said, with a sigh of real 
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A Decoration 
that reflects 
Character 


ANITAS Modern Wall 

Coverings express a 
kinship with their sur- 
roundings and reflect your 
individuality in your 
home. The styles for 
every room in the house 
lend themselves to any 
artistic conception. 
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Brand 
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Sanitas is made on 
cloth, machine-painted 
with oil colors that do 
not crack or peel or fade 
under the strongest sun. 
Wiping with a damp cloth 
removes dust and marks 
without marring the 
finish or colorings. 

Let your decorator or dealer 
show you the complete Sanitas 
sample book. Or wrile us for 
Samples and Booklet. 










THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
320 Broadway Dept. 23 New York 





: MODERN 
7 WALL COVERING 


Styles for every 
room in the 
house 
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rapture, “<Don’t , you 
wish you li ved here’ 
While it ts the per- 


sonal privilege of a prop- 
owner to surround 


erty 

his garden space with 
walls that shut out the 
world, thereby securing 
the privacy for which he 
pays taxes, It seems a 
gracious and a generous 
act so to arrange his 


precious posse SSIOons th: it 
the outsider may shar 
with him a glimpse nov 
then of his floral 
It is true that 
the curious and 
the otherwise unde- 
serving —ineluding the 
grudging and envious 


and 
pictures. 
the idle, 


will not appreciate his 
motive, but what of 
that? He wi'l have the 
gratitude of all garden 
lovers who pass. that 
Way. 

(he friendliest gates 
are those that reveal 


something of the garden 
within, while serving as 
a necessary _ barrier. 
They may be of costly 
wrought-iron grille in 
intricate design, or of 
simplest wood lattice; 
arched with ma- 
sonry or festooned with 
vines over In- 
visible re- 
cessed in a high wall, or 


ae 
soll id 


eins 
9 1 
frame-work; 


plainly picketed as In 
the illustration on an- 
other page. The —* 
gate preferred by var- 


den owner 1s print ex- 
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It is a friendly gate that gives a glimpse of the garden within 


pressive of his personal 


taste. Be his means ever 
so limited, there is no 
good reason why _ his 


gateway should not be 
attractive when shrubs 
and vines are so eager to 
do their share of adorn- 
ment if given a chance. 

Nor should the trades- 
man’s entrance be neg- 
lected if there is any op- 
portunity at all to add 
to its subordinate posi- 
tion by the cultivation 
of growing things. A 
charmingly successful 
combination of utility 
and beauty is seen in the 
lower illustration on the 
preceding page of the 
“Home in the West” 
department. This is not 
the main entrance to the 
house, yet especial care 
has been given to it. The 
gate swings on colonial 
posts topped with urns, 
a branch of climbing rose 
curving above it as 
though to follow the 
curve of the gate itself 
and of the winding path 
inset with stepping- 
stones. 

The gate seen above, 
opening upon a_ paved 
unroofed court with 
arched corridors enclos- 
ing the rich greenery of 
palm, fern ard tree, af- 
fords a delightful vista 
the year round. ‘Ihe lan- 
tern is really an integra! 
part of the finely pro- 
portioned whole. And 
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Cost Cuti70000 


Mr. Pazeian Did It—So Can You 


Mr. S. A. Paszeian, “R. B. Box 162 A”, Kingsburg, California, writes: —“I am just glad to tell you 
that I am more than satisfied with my Aladdin Home. ‘The material is first class and every piece fit 
in its place just right. If you order an Aladdin Readi-cut Home, you are bound to save from 30% to 
40%. I saved about $700.00 and this is a great deal more than I was expecting to save.” 

That is a very handsome sum to save in the building of a beautiful home—exactly as it was represented, 
completely finished in every detail and just as the family wanted it; Mr. Pazeian had cause to be perfectly satis- 
jied in every way, and it is no wonder that his frank letter shows his grateful appreciation. 


Immediate Delivery From Our Portland, Oregon, Mills 


Aladdin service includes quick delivery, as we are prepared to make you immediate shipment from our 
Pacific Coast Mills at Portland, Oregon. ‘This mill is one of our chain of mills covering lumber distri- 
bution in the entire United States. The other mills are located in Michigan, Mississippi and North 
Carolina. Think of what it means to have all material necessary for your home sent to you in one com- 
plete shipment, in a sealed box car, and what is more—sent to you promptly. No annoyances—no 
delays—no parts or material missing just at the time you may need them the most. And this is just a part 
of Aladdin “Golden Rule Service” that protects and insures you satisfaction in every way. 


30% Saved on Labor | “Dollar-a-Knot’’ Quality 
18% on Lumber Means Perfection 


It doesn’t take near as long to nail a cut-to-fit | There can be nothing better than perfection. 
Knots in lumber mean imperfect lumber; Aladdin 
Homes are not made of that kind. Nothing but 
the best—the cleanest, clearest, knotless siding 


piece of lumber in place as it does to measure, 
saw and then nail it. There you have the dif- 
ference betwee : Aladdin System and the old- ; ers : 

fashi — n the Ala Idin System Ie and outside finish is used in all homes. Pre 
ste: jp > ystem ot construction, t > not tentious house or cottage it makes no difference 
surprising that our customers make savings of the lumber is identically the same—the finest 
$300, $425, $675 up to $1500. A carpenter’s | that grows in the forests of the land. Our “Dollar 
time is valuable. You can’t expect to cut down | a-Knot Guarantee” that has stood for years still 
your building cost if you waste his time. One holds good, ; ; , 
man will do in six days, with Aladdin materials, I he same standard of supreme quality applies to 
5 ° “ ‘ é paints, hardware, doors, windows, millwork, etc., 
what it requires ten days to accomplish without |‘ ~ . : ; 
Radiat. Cire Vou a provided for each and every Aladdin Home of 
Aladdin's System. pe Py Save 30/9 on the | whatever price it may be. 

cost of the labor and 18% on lumber when you | Send coupon for copy of book, “Aladdin Homes” 
build the Aladdin way. No. 129. 


Send for Illustrated Book ‘‘Aladdin Homes” No. 129 
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7 ALADDIN CO. 


A Portland, Oregon 

































Branches: 
Bay City, Michigan 
‘\, Wilmington, N. Carolina 


Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Charm and grace may he achieved at comparatively small expense 
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who would not linger to admire the 
lovely gateway, approached by an ivy- 
clad flight of concrete steps flanked with 
flowers? Here a severity of design is 
softened by the delicate tracery of vines. 
The creator of this entrance has done 
far more than spend money—he has 
given beauty to the world. 

The plainest of gates may become dis- 
tinctive by definitely planning a desired 
result with climbing roses, selecting the 
color most effective in that particular en- 
vironment and the plant best adapted to 
the climate of the locality. In any case, 
the rose should be chosen for its prolific 
and prolonged season of bloom, rather 
than for its perfection as a cut flower, the 
chief requirement being a floral display to 
glorify the entrance to the premises. The 
variety is bewilderingly beautiful from 
which to choose. If perennial green is 
preferred, there are vines as varied 1 
character as the people who plant ine, 
but a rose-embowered gateway has a 
charm all its own that repays a thousand- 
fold for whatever attention it requires of 
the gardener. IT} OR 





Chimney Corner 


SIDE from its neatness and com- 
pactness, which can not fail to attract 


those who are interested in homes of 


an unpretentious type, the dominant 
feature of this corner dwelling is the chim- 
ney. Decorated simply, and in harmony 
with the conventional character of the 
structure itself, it embellishes the premis¢ S 
yet does not intrude itself in any manner. 
Tt is constructed of light-gray brick with 
buff-brick design following the outer edges 
and an inconspicuous motif at the base. 

Of Colonial style, the dwelling 1s es- 
sentially dignified in outside appearance, 
although a certain coziness of indoor com- 
fort is very apparently suggested. An 
interesting feature is the terrace at the 
entrance, and equally interesting is the 
small pergola-porch at the side, each 
floored with cement. ‘The outer walls are 
of the narrow re-sawed siding so much in 
favor with early-day builders in America, 





and are painted the customary white, 
while the shingled roof is painted a deep 
green. 

‘The interior is conveniently arranged 
andcontainsexcellent closets 
and built-in features, the 
dining-room, for example, 
having a well-planned buffet, 
the bathroom a dresser com- 
bination, the hall a linen 
cabinet and the kitchen an 
unusual amount of cupboard 
and drawer space, while 
each bedroom has a large 
closet. An especially charm- 
ing feature of the interior 
arrangement is the French 
windows om ning onto the 
side porch from the dining- 
room. 

‘Throughout the interior 
the woodwork 1s of pine, ex- 


cept for a limited use of mahogany trim in 
the living-room and dining-room, in which 
rooms, including the breakfast- room, the 
finishis in old ivory, while in the other 
divisions the finish is in white paint or en- 
amel. ‘The walls of dining-room and break- 
fast-room are finished with paneled wain- 
scot and plate-rail, those of the latter, 
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The chimney of this attractive little corner home is light-gray brick with buff-brick decorations 
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Kept Hair to be Attractive 
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VERYWHERE you go 
noticed most critically. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly 
always have it beautifully clean and 


your hair is 


and 
well- 





Illustrated by WILL GREFE 














soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 
That is why discriminating 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very 
washing the 
rinsed in 


important. 
hair 








After 
and scalp should be 
at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed witha rinsing in cold water. 


the 














kept, it adds more than anything else to your pure and entirely greaseless product cannot After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find 
at eee : . ae tik possibly injure and it does not dry the scalp the hair will dry quickly _and evi nly and 
r gic ore ” just a matter of luck, or make the hair brittle, no matter how often have the appearance of being much thicker 
IL 1S simp Yama er or care. Po | | rae } +t ic 

. 7 ° ° you use it. and heavier than It Is. 

aie gi say hand a ae If you want to see how really beautiful you : If you want to always be rem mbered 
look _the front, the sides, and t we back. = can make your hair look, just for your beautiful well-kept hair, make 
Pry doing It up in various ways. see Just a rule to set a certain day each week for a 

Ww ooks ct . . . nf : » 
“— ‘light - cin the way you dress your Follow This Simple Method posite Cocnqes. 28 — 

AA SHY change e way ( SS YO ab . ‘. ° im , This vitae! ee ‘ 

at * pi NEEDS ee fina IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear Shampoo, ‘Thi _ regular rn \ 
hair, or in the way you care cor it, makes all 5; : . | “4 weekly shampooing will / 
the difference in the world in its appearanc2. warm, water. Phen, apply a little Len thie coals ak ee Sie \ 

atmo £ ease cba age eae Mulsified Ccocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing cece an a Y 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is al ah I ihe: Bane. fino avatar 9 
ways the most important thing it in thoroughly, a!l over the scalp and through- bri ht h | ; kj Sf if 

Ae : sae 5° : Seapets ? "es ; ¥ 7 wright, fresh looking anc 

It is the shampooing which brings out OU! the entire scagth, down to the ends oi Rufee, wave ani ences 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and — the hair. manne. and & wil be ee 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and aaah a nace Ge iz 
luxuriant . Rub the Lather in Thoroughly ‘ — and admired by Hz 

sly ; i ‘ : everyone, lee! 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an Vou can act Mabéc ue 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands abundance of rich, creamy lather. This Sot Coccanet (0 Shame Su 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- should be rubbed in thoroughly and_ briskly poo at any drug store or \s° 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your — with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- toilet goods counter. |E sdf 
hair has not been shampooed properly. druff and small particles of dust and dirt 4 s-ounce bottle should |) |] % | MULSIFIED 

When your hair has been shampooed _ that stick to the scalp. Bce tive anievnnd his, z SAD | 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be When you kave done this, rinse the hair Splendid for children. Wa 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully fresh and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh aig 
looking, soft and silky. warm water. Then use another application WATKINS 
While your hair must have frequent and — of Mulsified. 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it _ You can easily tell when the hair is per- M U LSIFIED 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary — fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky in in frp: 
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above the plate-rail, being completed with 
a stenciled frieze. In the living-room, 
dining-room and front bedroom the walls 
are papered; in the bathroom and kitchen 
they are finished to the top of the windows 
and doors with a smooth, hard plaster 

and enameled like the woodwork, 


coat 

and elsewhere they are tinted. Hard- 

wood flooring is used in the living-room, 

dining-room, front bedroom and _ hall 

The fireplace is of brick and wood. 
Cuar_es ALMA Byers. 











STYLE 405—new Paci- 
fic Spanish design. Send 
for free plan, specifica- 
tions and cost of erection, 










Sunday Meals Made Easy 


S an article of food, the chicken has 
never been so neatly extolled as by 
| the old darkey who said: 

| “De chicken am de mos’ useful animule 
what dey is. It am good to eat befo’ it am 
bohn and it am even better after it am 
daid.” 

Yet there are people whose imagina- 
tions regarding the delectable fowl have 
never soared beyond Sunday’s_ time- 
honored fricassee. Why not try some- 
| thing new? Lucky is the housewife 


California’s Choicest Homes | whose kitchen is equipped with an electric 


grill. Forher the following recipes mean 



































e | 
at Wholesale Prices | Sunday meals made-easy: 
BUILD your home fhe economical way. Let California’s | CHICKEN TERRAPIN 
largest house manufacturing Organization help you. 4 7 . : as 
et chek eaminaies eas lo be cooked on top of electric grill with 
prove savings of several hundred dollars. Shipments broiled sweet pot. itoes unde rneath and at 
made to any place. 15,000 Pacific Homes sold. the same time. ‘Iwo cups chicken meat 
“T figure I $1 Sei. 
ee cooked and diced, 43 cup butter, 2 cups 
on yuying my wine a9 é 
Seas” cicaes Sd Won ap milk, red pepper, 14 teaspoon salt, hot 
Sesoun of Glenn, Col. § © IV E WAYS toast, 2 hard-cooked eggs minced. Make 
STYLE 46 So a _material, “Found overything sat goa System a sauce of the butter, flour and milk, to 
$5 55 plans, etc. Request full details. oat Pa te SAI ES you money. which add the chicken and minced egg. 
Calif. “Lestimate I have firs- ore Serve on the toast. Have cold cooked 
saved between $500 and ( Bovek sweet potatoes ready, cut in_ halves 
f yer loc im- ng Fower . “iar d : 
_ nie the | er wd fos) Sites lengthwise, dip in melted butter, place in 
yer vard’s prices, de- mr ‘ : 
nae ie On pan beneath hot coils and broil on each 
Terra Bella, Calif. “I (5 systemin side till well browned. 
1 20% by t a Cutting 
save yy bd wa » 7 P < 
Sioa aa pein [ers ar jam BroiLep CuicKEN WitH CREAMED 
Chas. I. Kauflhold. of y Selling direct PoTaTOEs 
Burbank, Calif. “My §) atWholesale ae ; ie o 
Feito eae me | —\ : Sprinkle chicken with salt and pepper 
$1060. It could not be oo . : 
Sadish tor tom then fourth its and put in well-greased broiler beneath 
- vilty J y Sales J . ‘ ; : 
. Haga ag a fees fe, eo tat A ary the hot coils of grill. Broil 20 minutes, 
ee — oof Sawtelle, Calif. “The , watching carefully so that all parts may 
STYLE 39 A hl set dh saving in labor w: rise ue i Expert Architect be equally browned. ‘The flesh side must 
¢ very staunchly constructed home, 2! item on our Pacific jl Service > eX _ > “nile . 5 
$ 95 All material complete, including Home,” writes F. A. Sar 7 } be exposed to the hot coils most of the 
built-in features at this price. gent of Claremont, Calif. time, as the skin side will brown quickly. 


Remove to hot platter, spread with soft 


PRICE 144 Pa e Book of Desi butter and season. 

50c Creamed potatoes in shallow pan on 
: ROE ae ‘ 

lone —~just off the Press top of grill: butter, 2 tablespoons; flour, 

2 tablespoons; salt, 14 teaspoon, pepper 

At a cost of $23,000 we have compiled the biggest, most complete Book of new to taste; milk, I cup. Mix salt, pepper, 


home designs ever published. Every prospective Homebuilder should have a fl it 
copy. Shows photos of a hundred perfect Pacific Homes, ranging in cost from our together; melt the butter; add 
a few hundred to $6000. Each photo accompanied by blue print of floor plan. above mixture and stir until smooth; 


Book gives specifications, prices, etc. Tells how you can reduce cost of build- 1 1 Ik | 1] 
ing 20% or more by buying re: ady. -cut lumber at wholesale cost. Explains Pa- add mi gradually, let cook slow ly ’ then 





cific System in detail. Send 50c for your copy today! add 1! , cups cold diced potatoes. 
If you live near Los Angeles call at our big Public Exhibition Grounds—12 homes <i I I 

open daily to public inspection. No admission charge. Railroad fare refunded to ETA 7 ‘KEN _ a) “EE 

purchasers of homes costing over $309, within radius of 100 miles of Los Angeles. Lert-Over CHICKEN Witi Poacuep 

If you can’t call, send 50c for Book of Designs. Eccs 

PACIFIC READY-CUT HOMES, Inc. This is a delicious dish for supper: 

Offices and Exhibition Grounds: 1338 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 2 cups cold diced chicken, 2 tablespoons 
2 ‘ > 2 ti ‘ f 








butter, 1 slice carrot, I slice onion, I spray 
parsley, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk, 


sprinkle with cracker crumbs. Make five 


a 
salt, pepper and celery salt, crackers 
crumbed, 34 cup. 

Melt butter in deep pan of grill, add 
| vegetables, cook five minutes slowly, add 
| flour and milk, stirring constantly. Strain 

small nests in mixture and into each slip 


the sauce, add chicken and seasonings. 
an egg. Cover eggs with cracker crumbs 


Spread mixture on buttered platter and 
———— | and bake in ovenette of grill. 
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A New American 


*trans*Pacitic Service 
deattle to the Orient 


Marking an epoch in the history of the American Merchant 
Marine is the inauguration—with the sailing of the U.S. S. B. 
S.S. WENATCHEE on April 9th—of a new American Trans- 
Pacific service between Puget Sound and the Far East. 

Flying the stars and stripes of Old Glory, five modern 21,000 
ton United States Shipping Board liners will “plow an ocean lane” 
between the far flung ports of the Pacific—an American Service, 
by an American company, for the American people. 

As operators of that part of America’s Merchant fleet, plying 
out of the Puget Sound gateway, travelers and shippers are assured 
the same unexcelled service that has characterized The Admiral 
Line for over a decade. 
















Ship and Travel 












Under 
The American Flag 














H. F. ALEXANDER, Your local ticket, tourist or freight agent will gladly 


President is 
furnish complete information or write the undersigned. 
A. F. HAINES, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. E. G. McMICKEN M. iy. WRIGHT 
H. C. CANTELOW, Passenger Traffic Manager Freight Traffic Manager 
5 yeneral Mgr. P *4.48 ‘ 
a et ae L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 


THE yaa 
! COM PAN Y 
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LEE tires 


smile 


at miles 








i superiorty of Lee Cords lies in 
the fact that each strand is separa- 
ted from its neighbors by pure, tough 
rubber. Thus, the life of Lee Cords 
is guaranteed to meet your reasonable 
expectations. 

This is true, also, of every Lee Tire, 
whether regular Fabric or Cord or 
Puncture-proof. 

If your motoring conditions require 
the added protection of steel, any Lee 
dealer—and there are Lee representatives 


everywhere—will show you why Lee 





Puncture-proof Tires will add to your 
motoring satisfaction. 

They entirely eliminate puncture 
troubles and make your tire purchases 
further apart. 

All Lee Tires 
puncture-proof are built in both Fabric 
and Cord. 


All Lee dealers are competent to give 


-whether standard or 


you expert tire-selection counsel. 


name in your telephone book. 


Look for the “Lee” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55 Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PAL 





My Helper 
Falls Down 


(Continued from page 23) 


took cunning advantage of the eddies and 
back waters. For it was a swift little 
river, in very much of a hurry, though it 
contained itself just inside of seemliness 
and never broke over into rapids and 
shoutings. 

Its waters were clear and the bottom of 
bright gravel or darker ledge could often 
be seen dim and wavering; but more often 
one’s eye seemed stopped as when looking 
into thick green glass. Its banks grew 
their grasses and bushes down to the 
water's edge, without the usual beaches, 
mud-flats, sand-bars, piles of driftwood. 
This would indicate that its flow was con- 
stant and that it was not subject to floods. 

We pulled strongly up against the cur- 
rent and shortly passed by the grass flats 
and entered the forest. The trees met 
overhead, so that we found ourselves in a 
high-vaulted green tunnel. ‘The under- 
growth pressed thickly to the shore, and 
leaned out, and occasionally dipped a 
branch that was alternately snatched and 
released in a manner strangely rhythmical. 
Sometimes _moss-covered logs had fallen 
partly out into the river, and made swirls 
and dark places and arrows in the current; 
and the river murmured a little impa- 
tiently, but never aloud, and went under 
and over and round, and hurried on. There 
wasno breeze; there was no movement ex- 
cept of the waters; there were no sounds ex- 
cept for the hushed and hurried muttering 
of the river, and the beautiful cathedral 
songs of the hermit thrushes. The air was 
cool; and all the shadows were green. 

When we had rowed as far as we had 
time for, we drifted slowly back. Close to 
the bank, where the fallen trees had made 
pools and coves; where the undercut earth 
had left overhanging and shadowing sod; 
where the ghostlike wavering bottom rose 
into sight half-guessed, there lived lithe 
white bodied trout. We drifted back, oc- 
casionally dipping the oars to hold or 
direct ourselves, and cast w arily, Only 
occasiénally did we get a rise. This was 
not the kind of fishing where they grab 
at em every time you hit the water at all. 
It had nothing whatever in common with 
rock cod murder. But when one of the 
dwellers in these cold green swirling places 

did rise, he came with a rush. Four and 
five times in the course of the ensuing 
fight he wou'd leap into the air, shaking 
his white body savagely while the drops 
flew in an aura round him. By the time 
we had come again to the grass flat at the 
mouth we had eleven nice fish. 

You will look in vain in Irwin’s two 
articles for any mention of Phillips Arm, 
though Phillips Arm came in his watch. 
Nor of the fishing in Phillips River. You 
will discover some triumphant mention 
of a defunct salmon snagged during a 
quarrel over magazine rights; and reams 
about that lowly and trustful creature, 
the rock cod; but not one word of the 
trout that flashed so eagerly from the 
smooth smiling green depths.* 

“*Author’s note—It is extremely probable, however, 
that Mr. Irwin had no first hand knowledge of these trout 
except at table. As has been pointed out, their taking 


required skill. 




















Hasslers also are made for the 
Dodge Car. They give it lux- 
urious comfort—and add smart- 
nesstoits appearance. Your 
; Dodge dealer will sell them to 
you on our 10 day trial plan. 
They do not change any part 
of your car. 























‘‘Hasslers” make you “love” your Ford! 


F course, you’re getting satisfaction from your 

Ford Car now. But you can make it so much 

more enjoyable by equipping it with Hassler 
Shock Absorbers. You'll realize a new and greater 
satisfaction—you'll simply ‘‘love’’ your car. Perfect 
comfort over all roads—this is the biggest advantage 
of having Hasslers. 

Yet there are many other advantages which make 
Hasslers worth while. The conical spring set at an 
angle prevents sidesway. Hasslers protect your car— 
giving it one-third longer life—and reducing up-keep 
and tire expense one-third! Hasslers pay for them- 
selves in actual savings—and they make the car better at the same 
time! You can get Hasslers for any model Ford—of your deal- 
er—and you can use them ro days on trial! If you are not de- 
lighted then your money will be refunded. Write us for the name 
of your Hassler dealer if you don’t know him. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 1409 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


HASSLERe 
oe ey 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


Patented 
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“But,” the fair-minded reader will ob- 
ject, “I seem to remember that Mr. Irwin 
had somewhat to say of the country. 
There sticks in my memory pictures of 
Knight Inlet and some other places.’ 

You are quite correct, O Fair-Minded 
Reader. He did. I will enumerate them 
to refresh your excellent memory. (a) 
Jervis Inlet; (b) Mt. Baker; (c) Buccaneer 
Bay; (d) the Inside Passage; (e) Indian 
Villages; (f) Knight Inlet, so cleverly re- 
called; (g) the w aterfalls with the seals. 

That is quite a goodly array, I’ll admit. 
But note this: these were all mine! JI 
looked these myself, and did a good 
professional job on them, if I do say so as 
shouldn’t. I was prepared to bring back 
to the Editor of SuUNseT MaGazINnr. com- 
plete details and specifications couched in 
chaste but appropriate language. Not 
once would you have seen the expression 
“sparkling waters” (Irwin, page 23); you 
wouldn’t have been shocked with the tale 
of “mudhens” when mudhens there could 
be nonet’ (Irwin, page 24); no scenery 
would have “burst on your sight” (Irwin, 
page 25)—but why continue? You'd 
have had a nice, workmanlike Union job 
of Scenery Looking that could have been 
used for a steamboat folder and wouldn’t 
have wearied the British subscribers with 
humor and persiflage. And on the other 
hand, had Irwin stuck to his job instead 
of worry ing so over the incidental length- 
ening of his absurd rattlesnake sock by 
being dragged through the water, you’d 

4 2 . have learned about Phillips Arm, John- 
00 {(S US l «2 Ud hew Cor stone Straits, Texada Island, Bute Inlet 
and the island of Buckeye Bones. I'll be 
jiggered if I'm going to tell you about 
them. It isn’t my work. 























The hood gleams in the sunshine—the body is lustrous 

pe Pere And I’m not going to try to patch up 
and glossy—in fact the car looks as if it had just come the rest of it. I’m peeved. I’m afraid 
from the factory. Acme Quality Motor Car Finish this trip is going to be a total loss to the 
literally renews the surface of any automobile that Editor. If you want to know more about 
; . the waters north of Vancouver you’d bet- 


has become shabby and worn. ; : 
ter go and see for yourselves. Why don’t 
you? You can cruise all summer long on 


waters so landlocked that you could make 
the whole trip in a dory and Evinrude— 
if you wanted to; or in a hundred-ton 


yacht—if you wanted to. In and out of 
PAINTS & FINISHES channels, reaches, inlets, fjords you can 


sail comfortably on deep water. At 


The use of Acm ality Motor Car Finish solves 
e Qu y -“" ar I nish sols = the times: your sea-wanderings will take you 
problem of keeping your car attractive. The finish is as much as a hundred miles in from the 
beautiful and lasting. It increases the value of your coast. It is asif you sailed comfortably up 
car. And in harmony with the purpose of all Acme one of oe Hera of the ag 
. " ; > bz main crest; on 
Quality Paints and Varnishes, Acme Motor Car right to the base of the y 
Te it anid “ : the sides of these canons are even more 
‘ Inish provides an effective surface protection against rugged and impressive. There is won- 
hard usage and exposure. derful fishing; and good hunting. Why 


a don’t you? 
a As for the other member of the Scenery 


ave the surface an Lookers Union, dissolved, I had a letter 
yy pave BY ott Meni, from him just before this article appeared. 
ane : He was evidently afraid my feelings might 
be hurt. He disclaimed any such in- 
tention, and told me that in turn I could 








For your intimate knowledge of Ve say anything I wanted about him except 
just what should be used for o th: it hei is fae. W hy should I say hei is fat? 
each surface, get our two book- 

lets “Acme Quality Painting sated pay can see that. 


Guide” and ‘“‘Home Decorating.” KA ee 


Ask your dealer or write us. a . 
+Author’s note—The poor goof meant Podilymbus 








podiceps. 
tEpitors’ Note—When Mr. Irwin’: rc were 
‘Y ‘g Th ‘ef be r rr. rinted we had no knowledge of the juris: dictiona agree- 
AC ME W HI I E LEAD AN D C OLOR W ORKS ee within the Scenery Lookers Union. We merely 
DEPT. M DETROIT, MICHIGAN thought that Irwin had been too much impressed by 
” the northern scenery and had put too much description 
Boston Cuicaco MINNEAPOLIS St. Louis Fort WortH Sat Lake City of it into the humorous articles we had ordered from him. 
BUFFALO TOLEDO NASHVILLE BIRMINGHAM PorTLAND — FRANCISCO Therefore wherever his description was not funny we 
CincinNATI- DALLAS TOPEKA LINCOLN PITTSBURGH Los ANGELES blue-penciled it and awaited Mr. W hite’s expert obser- 
Now of course we are sorry that those scenic 








vations. 
co points are lost. But it is not the first time the innocent 
public has suffered from a jurisdictional dispute. 
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A deestes ae = s 
| A Free Gift to the Children wa ss ’ a L' Tor a) oo wait d 


Take your box of crayonsor 44 \\ . 

paints and om how wellyou /////) a4, / / | \\\ \ \ ip : 
can color this picture. Then //(! < i, oie \ by l d é [: l Ch 
mail it to us with your name Y) / / Sari AL \ \ AN en er acid In 
and address plainly written, AY { / Wy eo NN 






\ \ 
and wewill send you FREE i . h\\ Ne) _ 
a special cake of JAP 2 Need 
ROSE for your own use. 
KIRK SOAP 


Golden Transparent 





OST facial skin troubles—black- pure glycerine in this golden, transparent soap— 
heads, pimples, etc.—come-from {AP ROSE-changes almost instantly, into 
, , pearly, bubbles of pureness that cleanse 
not thoroughly washing the face and thoroughly and hygienically every delicate pore 
from leaving the undissolved impuri- of the skin. There’s not a particle of sediment. 
ties of vrey pewneae soaps in the A dash of water, and as if by magic, all is gone. 
pores of the skin. hen these pores a ae et eet 
: ealth and d looks, d 
become so clogged, trouble begins and not io a soap a your face aun coats tae 
beauty vanishes. Because, it is through adulterants or impurities, and which does not 
these pores that the skin breathes, so wholly and almost instantly dissolve. 
to speak. And to retain a healthy, You can use freely and safely on the most 
beautiful skin, these delicate pores must delicate and tender skin, JAP ROSE soap, a 
be kept clean of undissolved soap, as scientific blend of the purest oils. Its dainty 
well as of dirt and dust rose fragrance—its clear golden transparency— 
; : its purity and hygienic qualities, all combine 
JAP ROSE soap is absolutely soluble in any to make it the safest and most satisfying toilet 
kind of water, cold or hard. Moisten the cake, soap you ever used for the face and hands, the 
and every atom of the pure oils and chemically hair or the bath. 


Roses in the cheeks, fluffiness in the hair, fragrant 
cleanliness everywhere—that’s JAP ROSE. 


You'll Like It! 


An unusual value at 
two cakes for a quarter 






JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Makers of Jap Rose 
Talcum Powder 






For a Clear, Healthy 
Complexion, Start Using 
JAP ROSEsoap Today. 
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The Pipe 
And Easy Chair 


In almost every home, there’s one place 
sacred to the head of the house where he 
is accustomed to settle down and take his 
comfort. 

There is a big, comfortable chair—a 
Morris chair, or some sort of an uphol- 
stered, shaped-to-his-figure seat such as 
used to be called an easy chair. 

It’s usually lodged near the fireplace. 

At any rate, it’s always stationed at just 
about the most comfortable spot in the 
house. 

And right near at hand you inevitably 
find—what? 

Pipes and tobacco, don’t you? 

Men are likely to be just as comfort- 
loving as they are hard-working. 

They know that rest is necessary to 
renew their powers. They know that after 
a pipeful and a short rest in the old easy 
chair, their minds work more clearly; they 
ean think things out that baffled them no 
little during the pressure and confusion of 
the day. And so—they take their comfort, 
wisely take it. 

And so—his_ pipe 
and tobacco have be- 
come tickets of ad- 
mission to a man’s 
comfort as nothing 
before or since. 

The pipe and easy 
chair are necessary. 
So is one other thing. 
Aman must have the 

kind of tobacco 

that absolutely 
suits his taste. 

If you happen 
to lack this,it may 
be Edgeworth. 

You be judge 
and jury and allow 
us to submit our 
case. There will 
be no appeal from 
your judgment. 

Simply write down on a postcard your 
name and address together with that of 
the loeal dealer supplying your smoking 
needs. By the next mail we'll send to you 
postpaid generous — samples of Edgeworth 
Tobacco in both forms—Plug Slice and 
teady-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then eut by sharp knives into very 
thin, moist. slices. Rub a slice between the 
hands. It makes an average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is ready to 
pour right into your pipe. It packs nicely, 
and burns freely to the very bottom of 
your pipe, getting better and better. 

When the mail brings Edgeworth to you 
give one of your pipes a thorough going 
over and load it to the brim with Edge- 
worth. Drop into the little old easy chair, 
stretch out, lettmg your feet rest ‘high or 
low, and light up.  Puff-puff-puff—now 
you know whether or not Edgeworth is 
the pipe tobacco absolutely suited to your 
taste. 

For the free samples upon which we re- 
quest your judgment, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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Small houses, like this Manila bungalow, are so scarce that they are spoken for long 
before they are vacant 


Go Further West! 


(Continued from page 36) 


The young couple who goes to Manila 
with the expectation of stepping into a 
pretty little home is doomed to disap- 
pointment. All houses are at a premium. 
Small houses are so scarce in Manila that 
the city authorities have been importuned 
to erect cottages. Desirable quarters are 
usually spoken for long before they are 
vacant. 

Profteering in dwellings is rampant. 
A single unfurnished room may bring as 
much as $40, gold, a month; a small apart 
ment $75; bungalows go like hot cakes at 
$75 and more; large Spanish-style resi- 
dences are considered bargains at $100 a 
month. 

“We thought we’d have to build us a 
nipa hut,” confided an American who had 
been house-hunting for days in Manila. 
“In desperation we even considered fitting 
up a casco, or one of the other native craft 
on the Pasig River. At least, we could 
have had airy quarters on a casco! 

“We scarcely get a breath of air where 
we live now. But we get good meals—far 
better than in the general run of American 
boarding-houses. For 290 pesos we have 
our choice of a single room with private 
bath or a suite without our own bath. 
We’re all getting sick of boarding. But 
what can poor people do?” 


Climate 


The family had come to Manila with 
ereat hopes of speedy wealth. Unfor- 
tunately, the climate did not agree with 
the child. Every so often the mother was 
forced to take him to Baguio, the resort in 
the hill country of Luzon where the cli- 
mate is temperate. Many residents of 
tropical Manila are forced to journey to 
the cooler altitudes at frequent intervals. 
Rates at Baguio hotels are high. 

Three young business men have for 
some years “batched” together in a palm- 
embowered bungalow on the edge of town. 
They estimate that it costs them 600 pesos 
a month, or about $100 each. They are 
the envy of their friends, who constantly 
wonder how the boys manage. But for all 
their seeming enjoyment of life the trio 
lives in constant fear. They are never 


sure but what one of their two jewels of 
servants will quit, or that their landlord 
will raise the rent. If such a catastrophe 
ever happens there will be at least one 
bungalow in Manila to let! 

The servant question in Manila is 
rapidly becoming the servantless problem. 
The smallest menage requires a cook 
(forty to fifty pesos a month) and one 
houseboy at about twenty pesos. Where 
the climate is so enervating only a strong 
woman can do with less than a cook and a 
boy. A Jlavandera (washer-woman) re- 
ceives at least twenty pesos the month as 
does an amah (nurse or maid). This salary 
is paid Filipino help. Chinese demand— 
and get—more. 


Auto Upkeep 


Chauffeurs command fifty pesos a 
month. If you, yourself, can not make 
the minor repairs to your car you 
will be at the none too tender mercy of 
garage men. Yet, keep a car you must, 
if you possibly can afford it. In Asia a 
w hite man “loses caste” if he does not ride 
in some sort of conveyance. And in Asia 
a white man does not enjoy walking in 
narrow, dark streets slick with mud and 
filth and aswarm with humanity, animals 
and trafic. But, oh my! how expensive 
autos are! Even the upkeep of a type- 
writer is exorbitant! 

In Japan motor cars are valued as high 
as 60,000 yen ($30,000). Elsewhere in the 
Far East excessive import duty on auto- 
mobiles is not exacted, so cars are not so 
outrageously high as in Nippon. Cars are 
comparatively cheap in the Philippines. 
But, because all the roads are not paved, 
engines and springs are soon racked to 
pieces. ‘Tires in such a hot country dis- 
integrate almost as rapidly as would 
snowball. Dust and tropical deluges do 
their part to complete the wreck. 

Many a car owner in the Orient hires a 
chauffeur for no other reason than to have 
a native at the wheel in case the car strikes 
or injures a native or a native’s pet. 
Children, dogs, chickens, pigs—all con- 
gregate in the road and have the alarming 
habit of suddenly taking a notion to cross 
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The housing problem in Manila might be solved if Americans built nifa huts. 


But white 


people can not live the way natives do, although they must do without 


many of the conveniences they are used to at home 


the road no matter what the trafic. Ugly 
tales are told of the experiences of Ameri- 
cans who have accidentally run down 
Japanese. 

The Oriental housewife need never be 
concerned about housing her help. Asiatic 
servants will sleep anywhere. But the 
natives must be fed—and they have 
healthy appetities. What is more, they 
must be allowed their little ‘‘squeeze,” the 
Far Eastern apology for petty graft prac- 
tised whenever possible and excused as a 
custom of the country. “Squeeze” may 
take the form of a cent added to the price 
of the beans your cook buys for you; it 
may take the form of a handful of those 
same beans that your cook will surrepti- 
tiously extract and bestow on a relative. 
Newspapers in some Oriental cities—no- 
tably Shanghai—list each day’s price of 
staples and green groceries in order that 
the European housewife may check up on 
her native purchasing agent. Notice any 
well-to-do Filipina on the street. At her 
waist she wears the keys to her pantry, 
a la chatelaine. There’s a reason! 


Food Prices 


Some foods are as cheap, if not cheaper, 
in Manila than in the States. Tinned 
stuffs, sauces and such luxuries imported 
from America are double the American 


price. Chicken is not a luxury, but a 
staple. Its price is low and its meat is 
tender—which can not be said for most 


of the red meat! Mutton comes to the 
Philippines from Australia; beef mostly 
from Australia and Indo-China; pork os 
native. Native eggs wholesale for six and 
seven centavos apiece. Australian tinned 
butter sells in the Philippines for about 
the same price as American creamery but- 
ter sells in America. ‘The Manila house- 
wife buys her milk in cans, as the con- 
densed variety is much cheaper and 
better than the lacteal fluid from Island 
cows. 

Howls of “profiteering” have resounded 
in the Philippines ever since 1583 when, 
early in the Spanish occupation, the first 
bishop of the colony, Domingo de Salazar, 
complained to the King of Spain and Lord 
of the Philippine Islands that the Island 


population was decreasing because of the 
scarcity and high price of food. The price 
of rice had doubled. Where formerly four 
to eight chickens were purchased for one 
real (about twelve and one half cents in 
American money) in 1583 chickens were a 
real apiece. Where once a good fat pig 
could be got for four to six reals ($.50 to 
$.75) the porkers had gone up to six or 
eight pesos ($3 or $4). 

_ Thus Highcostalivin in the Philippines 
in 1583. 

In 1920 the increasing cost of living was 
just as pronounced in the Islands as every- 
where in the world. There isn’t any escap- 
ing old Highcosta. You may think he has 
taken up his permanent residence in the 
United States of America. But, if so, he 
has ethcient and energetic representatives 
all over this terrestrial globe. 


Beware of Glamor 


And so, when you and your friends talk 
of going further west to make your fortune 
don’t let the glamor of a foreign land blind 
you to the expense of living there in the 
ease and comfort you have become accus- 
tomed to in America. Life in the Far 
East may be very delightful, and, again, 
it may be anything but pleasant. In Asia, 
as in every other place, money buys com- 
fort. 

Any one who goes to the Orient ready 
and willing to do without the conveniences 
of a modern American home and to subsist 
on native food such as rice, fish, fowl, por< 
and rather tasteless but refreshing fruits; 
any one who can do without milk and 
green stuffs; any one who is careful, frugal 
and abstemious, will fare well, keep fit and 
live for years on a small salary in any 
place in the Orient. 

If you are young and strong and have 
no dependents go to the Orient no matter 
how inadequate the salary offered. You 
won't regret the step. 

But— 

Do not go to the Philippines or any 
other place in the Orient with the expecta- 
tion of living well and saving money unless 
you are paid at least half again as much as 
the salary you are now living on in the 


good old U.S. A. 
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for traveling 


for golf 






* motoring hiking 
© lennis ** office or 
baseball home wear 





$ Guaranteed 
600 All Wool 


Denver and West $6.50 






With the reduction in wool, your 
dealer can now sell you a ‘Thermo 
Sport Coat at this remarkably low 
price. 








See them in the popular heather 
mixtures, Try on one of the coats 
and note how comfortable they are. 
The fabric is knitted, looks like cloth 

not bulky not tight——not baggy. 
Lighter and dressier than a sweater. 
Can be worn under street coat. 
Women who like mannish sport coats 
wear ‘Thermo coats too. Koys’ and 
girls’ sizes cost less. Look for the 
Thermo gold and black hanger in 
the neck of each garment— it guar- 
anlees you an all wool coat. 
















If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name. 





Swansdown Knitting Co. 
349 Broadway, New York 
Dept. H 


Also Makers of- 


WAG [0, 


(oat Sweaters 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6vc, and $1.00 at drurzists, 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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At home 


or abroad 


HEREVER YOU are, you'll want 
They’re so 


Vogan’s Chocolates. 


very, very good that people 
bought them here send from far away 


lands for Vogan’s. 


Only Vogan’s will do! 


For particular folks who don’t like 
creams, there’s the special Vogan Superla 
package. Just chocolate covered cara- 
mels, toffee, nougats and other delicious 
“crunchy” and “chewy” kinds. 


Look for the Brown Superla Package. 
At better dealers throughout the West. 


VOGAN CANDY COMPANY 


Portland, Oregon 


Branches: Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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as 
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Blasting Them 
Out of the Rut 


(Continued from page 41) 


say, if they will realize its seriousness in 
time. 

Particularly among the ex-officers, but 
among a large proportion of the former 
privates as well, there is displayed an in- 
creased sense of responsibility, of de- 
termination to rise to each occasion de- 
spite any personal preferences. 

Most of the ex-officers are advancing 
more rapidly in business than before the 
war, because of their training as executives. 

But there are many ex-ofthcers who have 
been injured by their former rank, in- 
stead of benefite d. | hese are young men 
whose business ability is not equal to 
their military ability; who find themselves 
unable to rise in the business world to 
the degree of authority they had in the 
service. Consequently they feel reduced 
in rank and have become discontented, 
often jealous of the boss and of others 
who outrank them. 

There is a certain proportion of the 
former soldiers and sailors who are now 
resting on their laurels—usually very few 
laurels, at that. They say to an employ- 
er: “Is this the best vou can do for an 
ex-soldier!” They shirk duties, on the 
ground that they did so much during the 
war; they do not feel that they should be 
required to do very much the rest of their 
lives. They have become chronic ‘‘sore- 
heads.” 

“Usually,” said an employer of a large 
number of men, ‘‘these are men who did 
the least, or as little as they could, in the 
war natural shirkers, who are now using 
their war service merely as their best ex- 
cuse for shirking. But there are many of 
them who were fine fellows before they 
went away, and have been corrupted by 
an unhealthy mental attitude. 

“Some who came back with it quickly 
got over it. For those who have not got 
over it by this time, we have little hope. 
We fear it’s permanent now with then— 
and it’s going to make life exceedingly 
hard for them in the future.” 

During the war the question was raised 
in the minds of many mothers and sisters 
and wives and sweethearts: Will their 
war experiences brutalize our boys? To 
a big executive who comes into close and 
constant contact with several hundred 
young men of many different types, I 
put some questions along this line. 

“The war has brutalized some of them, 
all right,” he replied, “but not others. 
Those of my men who used to resort to 
violence readily, seem to resort to it a 
good deal more readily now. Fights 
among these fellows—I am speaking now 
of the roughest element of my outfit—are 
a good deal more murderous now than 
before. But I have observed that those 
who seem to have been affected this way 
are those who before they went into the 
army were noticeably devoid of finer 
instincts. 

“The best of our fellows who went,” he 
continued, “‘were not only not brutalized, 
but were civilized by their shocking ex- 
periences. If they had been introduced 
to the horrors by degrees, perhaps they 
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You'll Say So 


“It took me three years and it cost me more than 
three hundred useless dollars before I got wise to 
the tire-truth of the Hood Idea 


And now that I know, | pass the good word along 
wherever I hear the word ‘tire-trouble’ men- 
tioned.” 


Thus one car-owner puts the case, and that’s 
precisely how the thousands and the tens of 
thousands of unshakeable Hood users feel] about it. 


The reason is clear. It is simply this 


Hood Tires are better tires. The Hood user 
doesn’t know the meaning of “‘tire-trouble.”’ 
Hoods give better service and more miles than any 
other tire, always, because of the more and better 
materials used to produce them. 


Only the fact that the Hood Cord first cost has 
been higher has caused the average man to 
hesitate in equipping with them. 


But now that improved facilities and other 
economies have removed this one deterrent—now 
that the first price of Hood Cords is almost the 
same as that of any standard Cord—motorists 
in every community in America are flocking to 
them. The Hood Cord is scheduled for the 


quickest-growing demand in tire history. 


Hood Quality in Cords at the price of other 
quality is the best piece of tire economy-and- 
comfort news that has broken for car owners this 
many a day. 


Cords or Fabrics, equip with Hoods, once, and 
you ll have the answer. 


The Red Man in the dealer’s window leads you 
to the place to buy them. 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Illustrated 

Hand-rubbed mahogany finish 
clock for deskor dresser. De »~pend- 
able thirty hour movement. Height 
5 inches and width 8 inches. 





OF a SOS Sous, gine eed 


V8 si 
“ J 6 5 yy, 
New thin model; thirty hour con- 


tinuous alarm. eight*634 inches, 
with plain hands and dial. 


New thin model; thirty hour con- 
tinuous alarm. Height 6 inches, with 
artistic radium hands and dial. 





Mahogany finish case with mahogany 

ial. Radium hands and dial guaran- 

tecd five years. Height 5 inches and 
width 8 inches. 
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RIGHTEN up the rooms to cor- 

respond with the new gladness out 
of doors. Fill them with sunlight, with 
laughter and with cheer, for winter's 
drab silence is broken. 


Put a Gilbert Clock in those silent roorns. 
It is amazing what a new atmosphere of 
cheerful companionship a clock creates— 
like a bird-song in a Spring landscape. 
A Gilbert Clock will often change one’s 
whole feeling towards a room, giving it 
an air of “‘liveableness’” it never had 
before. 

For more than a century this Company 
has been making good clocks at Winsted 
—clocks both silent and with voices. 
There are clocks with plain or radium 
dials, Cathedral gongs, Normandy 
chimes, and business-like alarm clocks. 
All are worthy products of a group of 
people who have been clock makers for 
generations, 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 


Winsted, Conn. 
** Makers of good clocks since 1807 ’’ 


Gilbert Clocks 






































































would have become adjusted to them— 
that’s human nature; but thrown sudden- 
ly into the thick of them, they were re- 
volted by them. They seem to have gone 
through horrors with the conscious parts of 
their minds turned the other way. Before 
they went they used to find a cer- 
tain fascination in talking of horrors; 
now they not only will not talk of what 
they went through, but they try to avoid 
all talk of violence and bloodshed—it’s 
quite noticeable. Mention of it now, 
apparently, brings up to them all the 
awfulness they have seen, and so they 
tend to avoid it completely.” 

His analysis is borne out by practically 

every other employer who has made close 
observation of the young men who have 
come back from the fighting front. There 
need be no fear, if their conclusions are 
correct, that the generation that fought 
in the war has by its recent experiences 
become so hardened that it will be ab- 
normally belligerent in the future. It’s 
just the reverse. The men who put an 
end to the mess that Europe got itself 
into will go again if the need arises, but 
they ’re not looking forward to it. They 
will, in all probability, accomplish more 
than any other element in the nation to 
keep the country out of future wars. 





The High Cost 


of Exclusivene ss 


(Continued from page 29) 


something was wrong—only I wasn’t able 
to tell what it was. Then it occurred to 
me to present myself before the family and 
see if she had anything to offer. 

She burst out laughing the moment she 
saw me. “Isn’t that just like you!’ she 
exclaimed. 

“What—?” 

“To put on all your nice new things” — 
she did not appreciate that they were not 
only nice and new. but very exclusive in 
the bargain—“‘and then spoil the effect 
by wearing that faded, wrinkled, shiny, 
old-fashioned suit of clothes!’ 

I looked at it. “It isn’t so very old—” 

“Perhaps not in years. I was speaking 
about the appearance.” 

“The fit is fairly good—” 

“That exactly describes it,” she said; 
“it’s fairly good—and a fairly good fit is 
of about as much use as fairly good 
morals 

I didn’t wait to hear any more, but went 
to my room and slowly removed my new 
things and put on the old ones. Then I 
went out in search of the most exclusive 
tailor to be found. 

“Something in a business suit?” I was 
asked. 

I nodded. “Something that will go 
with a silk collar, an exclusive-pattern 
tie, a shaggy and very exclusive hat, and 
a pair of slim-waisted made-to-order boots 
so exclusive the at they—” 

“This way! 

A few days later I had a fitting. The 
waist-line was not where I had always sup- 
posed it to be, but I was assured that it 
was in the most exclusive locality on my 
person. The trousers were not what I had 
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OUR Eversharp Pencil will never clog or 

jam or scratch if you are always careful 
to use genuine Eversharp Leads. These leads 
are easily recognized because they are sold in 
a little red-topped box. Here is the box... 
Be sure the leads you buy are ina 
like container. Just as bullets are 
scientifically gauged to fit a gun 
barrel, so are Eversharp Leads cali- 
brated exactly to the unvarying size 
of the loading barrel and rifled tip of 
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the Eversharp Pencil. Their writing | ~; 
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quality is as uniform as their size. 
The red-topped box carries twelve Eversharp 
Leads, enough to last for many months. 
They are made in indelible and in standard 
black, the latter in varying degrees of hard- 
ness. Sold by Eversharp dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
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Loyalty to Public Service 


Almost daily something 
happens, somewhere in this 
broad land, that strikingly 
proves the loyalty and de- 
votion of Bell Telephone 
employees. 


Storm, flood, fire, torna- 
do, explosion, wreck are met 
in a manner that emphasizes 
the spirit of service under- 
lying the daily work of tele- 
phone people. 


This loyalty, this thought 
of “service first’’, is more 
than devotion to an organi- 
zation, great and fine as that 
may be. It is devotion to the 


whole telephone democracy, 


One Policy 

































to the millions who form the 
telephone-using public. 

And it is this same spirit 
of responsibility to the pea- 
ple which has strengthened 
thousands of telephone em- 
ployees during the hard pe- 
riod of after-war recon- 
struction. 

This spirit of service is be- 
ing handed on to the new 
employees who have come to 
help us meet the enlarged de- 
mands now being made upon 
the telephone. 

If all the facts wereknown, 
workers such as these would 
receive nothing but appre- 
ciation and encouragement 
from the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


the Pacific Monthly 

















Universal Service 














WHITIN G -ADAMS’ 


TOILET BRUSHES 


BATH BRUSHES ~ Detachable Handles. 

The Cleanliness next to Godliness kind of brushes. 
Should be used 
Regenerating 


Send for Dlustrated Literature | 
JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brash Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World. | 


everyone. 


comforting. 
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been anticipating, but there was no doubt 
about their exclusiveness. I did not no- 
tice anything out of the ordinary with the 
front of the vest, but a more exclusive 
buckle than the one on the back of it 
would have been hard to imagine. I aged 
perceptibly while waiting for that suit to 
be finished, but at last it came. 

It was in the most exclusive suit-box I 
have ever seen, and looked so stunning as 
it lay there that I hesitated to take it out. 
I did take it out, however, and looked it 
over carefully. In the inside pocket of the 
coat was the maker’s name and coat-of- 
arms, under which my own name had been 
scrawled with a date and some code figures 
that I was never able to decipher. There 
was something else in that pocket, too: a 
bill for one hundred and fifty-five dollars. 


At Last! 


I tried on all my new things together, 
and was much gratified to see that they 
belonged exactly. The symphony was com- 
plete. I wore them round the room for a 
while, looking at them from all angles in 
two different mirrors—and then I took 
them off and put them carefully away. I 
did not wish the family to suspect that I 
had been doing so vain and feminine a 
thing as trying on new clothes just before 
going to bed, so did not show them to her 
at the time. I slipped the collar back into 
the little transparent-paper sack in which 
I had bought it; I wrapped the hat in 
tissue-paper and set it in the bandbox; I 
wiped off the boots and forced trees into 
them; I hung the clothes on padded 
hangers. 

A great peace had come over me, and 
yet I lay awake half the night thinking 
what a stir I would make on the next day 
when I walked into the office of one or two 
editors I was particularly anxious to 
impress. 

When I got up in the morning I put on 
all my new things and made a decided hit 
with the family; but just as I was about to 
leave the house she called my attention 
to the fact that it looked like rain. 

“Be sure to take your umbrella,” she 
advised 

“Umbrella!” I cried. “Do you think 
that Iam going to wear these clothes out 
in the rain? 

“T puess a little rain wouldn’t hurt 
them,” she returned with a patronizing 
smile. 

She never would have said that if she 
had known what they cost. But of course 
I couldn’t tell her that, and spent the day 
going from one window to another to look 
at the sky and trying to think of con- 
vincing sounding reasons for staying in- 
doors; for while it did not actually rain, 
it looked so threatening that I did not 
dare to venture out. The next morning I 
put on my new things again but again I 
did not wear them. The sun was shining 
so brightly that I was afraid they would 
get faded. Nor did I wear them the fol- 
lowing day as there was quite a wind and 

the air was full of dust, and in addition to 
that I was afraid my new hat might blow 
off, as it was, you will remember, a very 
exclusive fit. 

A week passed, and although I had put 
on my very complete and very exclusive 
outfit every day I had not yet worn it out- 
side of the house; it seemed like taking 
such chances. Nor had I as yet sat down 
with my new trousers on; I could not bear 
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GRASS RUGS 
An Ideal Realized In 


Floor Coverings 


Dm pes Rugs are rich in color, beautiful in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Delicate shadesof rose, 
blue and gray for the bedroom, darker shades of 
tan, brown and green for the living and dining 
rooms. There is a Deltox Rug suitable in color,de- 
sign and durability for every room in the home. 
Deltox Rugs combine the true spirit of BEAUTY and 
EcoNoMY. A surprise is awaiting you when you 
see how reasonably a Deltox Rug can be pur- 
chased, especially the reversible rug—a distinct 
design on both sides. 

Ask your dealer to show you Deltox Rugs and 
be convinced. Deltox Rugs are made in America. 
Look for the Deltox trade-mark. 

Ahandsome color folder will be sent you free on request. Ask for Folder C. 
Dettox Grass Ruc Company 
OsHKOsH WISCONSIN 
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to think of having them get baggy at the 
knees. The family could not understand 
these things and twitted me unmercifully 
about being so afraid to make use of my 
new things. 

A month passed, and still I had not 
brought myself up to the point where | 
thought I could get the slightest pleasure 
out of wearing my exclusive apparel out 
of the house. By this time the family had 
stopped twitting me and was beginning 
to look at me with real concern in her eyes. 

Another month passed. I saw shaggy 
hats in the store-windows for seven dol- 
lars, and exclusive collars two for fifty 
cents. I tried not to, but could not help 
seeing a necktie exactly like my new one 
for two dollars and forty-nine cents. 
Everybody was talking about the way 
prices were going down. 

Once every day I had put on my no 
longer new, but sti!l rather exclusive out- 
fit fully determined to wear it—and every 
time | had taken it off again and put it 
away. It was too much for me; I could 
not have it on for a moment without being 
conscious of what it had cost me. I had 
the feeling that I simply couldn’t afford to 

a wear such costly things—and at the same 

B - ce of d a n d M 1 l kk fo r S U p e r | time I knew I couldn’t afford to keep them 
p and not wear them. But finally a way out 

presented itself; I took all the things still 
in their original packages to the second- 








Give vour little folks plenty of rich hand man. 
“Make me an offer for this,” I said in a 
Carnation Milk to drink; pour it husky voice. 


He didn’t appear to want it very much, 
but he made me an offer and I promptly 
accepted it. I told the family what I had 
done and how much I got for the things. 

Then she sent for you. 


over theircereal and fruits. They like 


its wholesome flavor, and it is good 
for them because it is so pure. Just 


HE doctor pushed back his chair and 


cows’ milk, that’s all — evap rated, lighted a cigar. ‘‘My boy,” he said, 
aie 7 } smiling in a fatherly way, ‘‘you are as sane 
and sterilized for safety S Sake, Buy as you ever were in your life—if not more 
: ; , , so.” 
thisconvenient milk from yourgrocer. ecmeneetees 


Write for the Carnation Cook Book. . : 
Traffic Perils 


CarNnaTIon Mik Propucts Company 
462 Consumers Building, Chicago and the La W 


562 Stuart Building, Seattle : 
(Continued from page 34) 





helps immensely, and your position, 
equivocal at its best, receives a certain 


ry legal sanction, even though you may not 
stop or proceed at precisely the right 

l second. in the old days of light trafic, 
| seconds didn’t count at the crossing, but 


Carnation a 


" aa The label is red and white now, from the traffic squad’s point of 
From Contented Cows Carnation Milk Products | View, they are as precious as radium. 
é Company The lines must be kept moving. 
gras mice As the trafic becomes more and more 





congested the squad must become more 
and more severe in the enforcement of 
the regulations. Always between the 
Carnation Milk Toast—2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 tion Milk m'xed with the water. Beat well, and devil and the deep sea, thati is between the 
cups water, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 teaspoon- steam in buttered mould for three or four hours. ° igs ; 
ful flour, 14 teaspoonful salt. Put on fire Carna- ‘ ie ' lawmakers and the public, the traffic officer 
tion Milk and water mixed together. Add butter. Ginger mond 2 2 cups flour, % teaspoonful soda, 1 is constantly being “lacked up” by his 


: j ‘yoaete . easpoo! J mT ul cinnamon, pinch 
Cream together the flour and a fourth of a cup of tea ut er, 72 teas] ont ; : ; : 
spoonful lard, 14 cup sugar, 1 xg, chief either for too much or too little lenien- 










Carnation Milk. When Carnation Milk onthe fire J alt, nahi Camation M ih Stehicoeet ds 

‘ s g t. s flour and add the 2 tablespoon 3 irnation Milk, 6 tz Sp $ a ; A A ae . ee. ae 
reaches s the boilin g point, stir in flour at Daan. water, 44 cup molasses, First sift flour, and then cy. Often he perceives the difficulties of 
over slices of toast. (Add teaspoonful of sugar, if | ™easuretwocups. Add soda, ginger, cinnamon, and the driver, particul: irly the green driver, 
sweetening is dcsiréd.) salt to fl and sift twice. Cream the lard and | hi | Pe i | 
eee : sugar, and add the well beaten egg. Beat this and he sympathizes with him, but the 


trafic must move; hence often he must be 
abrupt and arbitrary, though he is not so 
given to offensive rebuke as formerly. 
And right here is another insufferable 
condition. In all cities where politics 


Brown Bread—1 cup of white flour, 2 cups graham mixture thoroughly. Mix the molasses with: the 
flour, 2 cups of Indian meal, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 diluted Carnation Milk, and add alternately with 
teaspoonful baking powder 1 cup molasses, 34 cup the flour, alittleat atime. Bake in one layer. 
Carnation Milk diluted with 34 cupwater. Sift white 
flour, graham flour, Indian meal, salt, and baking There are many other recipes as good as these 
powder together; add the molasses and the Carna- in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 









ESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 





Westinghouse 







The greatest degree of economy and usetul- 
ness from electric appliances is obtained in 
the home that is completely equipped with 
convenient outlets in walls and baseboards. 


Jhanks to Your Suggestions! 








Constructive suggestions from women 
helped Westinghouse make an iron 
which really will do fine work better 
and flat work more quickly, week after 
week after week, without failing. 


The most remarkable thing about it is 
the simplicity with which these results 
were obtained. 


First, the iron was so designed that the 
properly distributed heat is concentrat- 
ed in the large flat base, where it belongs. 
Then this base was made one-tenth lar- 


ger so that work might be done more 
rapidly. And finally, the bottom edge is 
beveled all the way around, so as to 
make it easier to do work on delicate 
or intricate patterns. 


When you examine this iron, note its 
perfect balance. Hold it and see how 
comfortable the grip is. Observe its 
beauty of form and line and finish. 


Iron with it! After all, that’s the real 
test. Most electrical dealers sell the 
Westinghouse Iron. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities « 


Representatives Everywhere 
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for I nstance, 


In San Diego 














—at the U. S. Grant and elsewhere, a 

men of refinement and good-dress x 

taste, wear hats of Hardeman design BP 

and quality. ce 
The approval of Hardeman Style foe 


hats in San Diego —the rendezvous 





' of travelers and those who have ys 
a lived in other fashion centers—in- Pe al 
f dicates that a Hardeman will pass y # 
Re muster anywhere. ra . 
ie And, because you value the judg- foes 
ey ment of men who know, see that "2 
FA your next hat is a Hardeman, made . 

=) on the Pacific Coast by hat experts. j 


You are assured the utmost in high 
class workmanship and materials 
at moderate prices. 


U.S.Grant Hotdl 








latest Hardeman 
Felt Hats. 7 
supplied 


Ask your hatter to show you the 
If he does not handle Hardemar 
send us his name. We will see that he i 


ease 





e J. T. HARDEMAN HAT CoO. 


Seattle, Washington 


HARDEMAN 
HAS“ 
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bulk large there is always a self-appointed 
semi-ofhcial fifth wheel who for a consider- 
ation will “go to the front” for a law- 
breaking driver and secure his immunity 
from fine or imprisonment, even though 
guilty of that most heinous of 
trafic offenses, driving an automobile 
while intoxicated. In this way the self- 
respecting motorist is loaded down with 
a distinct handicap as against the rough- 
neck who is only too glad to get off on 
such terms. 


The Woman Driver 


As for the position of the woman mo- 
torist before the law, it is one that is 
tempered by indulgence at every turn. 
That spirit of gallantry which causes the 
male driver to be ready to yield up all his 
road rights to her on sight makes her 
practically immune to trafic regulations. 
If she runs by a signal or turns in the 
wrong place she is reminded of the trans- 
gression in such an apologetic manner 
that she is ready to do the same thing at 
the next corner. 

“Tf I were a handsome, smooth-faced 
young man,” said an old motorist to me 
the other day, “I am certain that I could 
drive the whole length of the principal 
business street in every city of the West, 
violate the law in every block and get 
away. with it, by the simple process of 
dressing up as a girl. In my opinion 
women should not be permitted to drive 
in city streets.” 

This sage dictum is roundly backed up 
by Captain James McDowell who is in 
charge of the country’s most difficult 
trafhe bureau, that of Los Angeles. Cap- 

tain McDowell opines that women drivers 

are by no means as dependable as men and 
that there should be a state law prohibit- 
ing them from driving motor vehicles. 
Nor is the Captain officially alone in his 
position. A New York magistrate made 
a similar statement not long ago when he 
fined a lady who had driven her car into a 
Fifth avenue bus. Perhaps, because of its 
creat congestion and the large number of 
its accidents, Los Angeles has more war- 
rant than other cities for its official frown 
upon the lady motorist; but Lieutenant 
Daniel A. Sylveste t, head of the trathe 
squad of San Francisco, who is also P resi- 
dént of the National Trafhe Officers’ 
Association, has assured me that Captain 
McDowell is right when he urges that 
women at the wheel are not as dependable 
as men. 

“When it comes to a pinch,” says 
Sylvester, “women drivers go up in the 
air. The only reason that so many get 
by without accidents is that men drivers 
keep out of their way. A man is alw ays 
willing to give them the whole road.” 

Still every motorist can readily call to 
mind women who are just as competent 
drivers as men. And I hope that the 
McDowell recommendation of their pro- 
hibition as drivers will not be seriously 
considered by our lawmakers, if for no 
other reason than that they cause many 
“rough-neck” drivers to draw in their 
horns, or at least to refrain from clearing 
the crossings with them. And oncther 
thing: I want women to continue to drive 
so that there shall be in every city a small 
proportion of motorists, at least, who can 
run by a signal or commit some other 
trivial offense without being subject to 
official insult. But why should women 
drivers be given the whole road? Is not 
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QUALITY 
MARK 


OU women who cook know that 
when you boil potatoes, for in- 
stance, you boil into them quantities 
of water. They become water-soaked 
and consequently lose much of their 
natural flavor and nutritious values. 


Boiling potatoes—or other vegetables 
—on the Edison Electric Range re- 
quires only about one inch of water 
in the bottom of the kettle. This 
allows vegetables to be cooked by 
steam—retaining all their delicious 
flavor. 

Likewise, roasting meats in the oven 
of the Edison Electric Range requires 
no water in the pan, no basting, no 
frequent trips to the range to see if 





the roasting is properly progressing. 


Further advantages of the Edison 
method of electric cookery, which 
is endorsed by experts of leading 
cooking schools, are: economy in 
preventing shrinkage of vegetables 
and meats; freedom from soot, fumes 
and odors; uniform results; less atten- 
tion needed. 

The dependability of the Edison 
Electric Range is guaranteed you by 
the largest manufacturers of electric 
ranges and appliances in the world. 
There is an Edison dealer near you 
who will be glad to further explain 
the advantages of electric cookery on 
the Edison Electric Range. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


SALT LAKE CITY ATLANTA 


Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Foreign Dept.: 120 Broadway, New York 



































































“Look! I’m cleaned 
stripped,” said 
Mr. Palmer. 


“What did you do 
io stop ’im?’’ asked 
Officer Hall. 


FFICER HALL knew Mr. Palmer 

well as one of the most law-abiding 

as well as one of the most prosperous 

merchants on Washington Street — a 

man who usually carried quite a bit of 
money with him. 

He was quick therefore to sense that 
something unusual had happened when 
he saw Mr. Palmer under the electric 
street lamp, looking wildly up and down 
the road. 

“Something wrong!” exclaimed Mr. 
Palmer, as Officer Hall dismounted. “‘I 
should say yes. Look! I'm cleaned 
stripped. Every nickel, watch, § vin 
a hold-up fellow went through me just 
this minute. 

“What did you do to 
asked Officer Hall. 

“Not a blessed thing,” 


9. _ 000 
stop im? 


confessed Mr. 


REDUCED FRE EIGHT RATES | 


Through Cer Service for Household Goode and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Bldg., Les Angeles 
Building, Seattle 
re Boston e Clacineati 


New York 





To Decorate 
the Walls 


In the home, bungalow or motion- 
picture studio the handiest things im- 
aginable are 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Twist them in with your fingers. Harmonize |j 

with any color scheme. Won't mar walls. { 

F or he “avy pictures and orname! nts, »» Use 
oore Push-less Hangers 


Sold by Hardware, Stationery, 15° per 
pkt. 


Drug and Photo Supply Stores 
everywhere. 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 
9-4 Berkley St. Phila., 
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Why Mr. Palmer Bought a “Colt” 


Palmer. 


“I was hopelessly out-classed. 
He stuck me up just as I stepped into the 


shadow of those trees. I didn’t even get 
a good look at him. Say, I certanly 
called myself all kinds of a fool right 
then because | didn’t have a good Colt 
Automatic Pistol. You can just bet, 
officer, I'm going to buy me one to- 
morrow. 

“Good protection for your home, Mr. 
Palmer,” said Officer Hall. “We'll 
comb the town for this fellow, but it’s 
doubtful what we'll find. Better luck 
next time. 

A true incident, which should prove 
a valuable lesson to others as well as 
Mr. Palmer. Your dealer will be glad 
to show you the various models of Colt 
Revolvers and advise you which is the 
best for your home protection. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Munufacturers of 
Colt’s Revolvers 
Colt’s Automatic 

Pistols 
, Colt’ s (Browning) 

Automatic Machine 

Guns 
Colt’s (Browning) 
Automatic Machine 
Rifles 





Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 


01 


for the 
MILITARY MAN? 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will 




















Absolutely 
Prevents 


usually find Nyoil, the clean- 


t, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher, It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is rg 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer. raoye bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢, 


3 Wm. F.Nyes New Bedford, Mass. 


est, smoothe 




















this indulgence one reason why more of 
them do not become competent drivers? 
Parking a car in a congested district is 
becoming more and more difficult. ‘There 
are thousands of places where an auto- 
mobile left at the curb, even for a few min- 
utes, is about as welcome as a dead cat. 


Some Suggestions 

What is the remedy? As yet there’s 
none at hand. It all comes back to the 
question of what is to be done about con- 
gestion and public safety in a country 
that is daily adding to its 8,000,000 motor 
cars. Upon this problem city engineers 
and other practical minds all over the 
land have been studying, and here are 
some of their more salient suggestions: 
Widen certain streets, as has been done in 
London. Build upper and lower drive- 
ways, as is being done along the Chicago 
river, in Chicago. Build subways. E rect 
signal towers like those recently set up in 
Fifth avenue. Have hand semaphores at 
crossings on the new Los Angeles plan of 
a local inventor. Cut off street corners to 


facilitate turning. Level off parking 
spaces like those near the Chicago 


zo fe ,0Op. ” Build second- story sidewalks. 
Separate light and heavy trafhe, confin- 
ing each to certain streets. Close all 
school blocks to motor vehicles during 
school hours. Restrict pedestrians to 
sidewalks and regular crossings. Spread 
out the commercial districts into sub- 
centers well distributed throughout the 
city. Work along lines of expansion that 
shall make each city able to accommo- 
date its share of the fifteen million motor- 
cars that are soon going to be seen in our 
streets and highways. 

As for motor vehicle laws, we have 
more of them now than we can enforce. 
It is to simplify and standardize the es- 
sential laws that we have and to knock 
the ambiguity out of them and their ap- 
plication that President Sylvester and his 
colleagues of the National ‘Trafic Officers’ 
Association are now recommending a 
workable code to all the states in the Union. 


lhese uniform laws will be adopted 
by many states at the present and 
future sessions of their legislatures. Most 


of our lawmakers know a good thing when 
they see it. American rules of the road 
are being adopted by Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. Even the staid old 
British Parliament is considering them, 
and we may yet witness a change from 
the ancient English rule of keeping to the 
left instead of to the right, which custom 
was imported into Britain by its Roman 
conquerors and which was adhered to by 
the British provinces until American 
example and the American car with the 
left-hand drive became too strong for it. 

Mark this prediction: With “all the 
keen minds now bent upon the solution 
of the trafic problem, it is bound to be 
solved within the next few years. Even as 
it stands it is not going to daunt or dis- 
suade anybody who can afford to own a 
motor car or truck from buying and 
running It. 

Right here I can not forego a Parthian 
fling at those who utterly desp: ur of the 
trathe prospect. To me nothing seems 
more obvious than that they bel long to 
that certain order of minds which in all 
matters of human progress and vision is 
still driving oxen. 

Clear the way! 
million motor-cars. 


Get ready for fifteen 





























How my husband and I chose a vacuum cleaner 


Our search for the best cleaner on the market and how we jound it 


BY A WOMAN 





BOUT a month ago I reached a point 

in housekeeping where I decided one of 
two things was going to happen. “Harry,” 
I said, “either I am going to become a 
physical wreck, or the house will have to 
go dirty.” 

Harry put down his paper and looked at 
me not really thinking I was serious. 
“Great Scott,” he said, “is it as bad as all 
that?” 

“T should say it is,” I replied. “TI guess 
you don’t know much about sweeping. 
You don’t know what a tiresome, dirty job 
itis. And the worst of it is, the job is never 
finished and the house is never really clean. 
The dust you stir up with the broom settles 
back again on everything. It keeps you 
either sweeping or dusting nine-tenths of 
the time. It is just about hopeless. Pm 
completely tired out.” 

“I’m mighty sorry, Bess,” he said. “I 
didn’t know. I wish you'd told me sooner. 
But why don’t you buy a vacuum cleaner?” 

“T suppose it’s because they cost so 
much,” I replied, “I’ve always thought we 
couldn’t afford one.” 

“Do you know how much they cost?” 
Harry asked. 

“Why no, not exactly,” I told him, “but 
they do cost a lot don’t they?’ 

“No, I think you'll be surprised that 
they cost so little, and they are certainly 


cheap in comparison to your health. You 
go buy one tomorrow.” 
So I set out to buy a cleaner. I went 


shopping for one the very next afternoon. 
In tact, [ went shopping several afternoons, 
but when Harry asked me a few days later, 
‘Bought that cleaner yet?” I had to confess 
that I hadn’t. “The trouble is,” I said, 
“that there are so many different cleaners 
on the market that I can’t seem to choose 
the best one. All the dealers claim theirs is 
the best, but the things they say contradict 
each other and I have nothing definite to go 
by.” 
“Well, except in a general way, I 
don’t know very much _ about 
cleaners,” Harry said, “but from 
what you said the other night, 
about sweeping, there are 
several points that Vd 
make sure the cleaner 








I bought would 
cover. I take 
that the 


. n it 


OHIO ELECTRIC CLEANER | 


BAND 


WHO DOES 


HER OWN WORK 








Point It must 


pick up 
No. 2 Liat 
threads, 
hairs, ete without 
injuring the rug or 
carpet. The Obiodoe 
not use an electrically 
driven brush. Thi 
provides high peea 
in the motor, power 
ful suction and a 
slowly moving brush 
that picks up lint, 
threads, hairs, ete., 
yet will not injure the 
finest rug or carpet. 

















Point It must 
really 
No. 1 €t¢an 

without 
scattering dust in the 
room—that most un- 
pleasant of all the 
broom’s many dis- 
advantages. The 
Ohio Electric Cleaner 
is absolutely dustless 
in operation. No dust 
rises in the room or 
escapes through its 
double dust bag. It 
easily draws dirt 
through rug or carpet. 





ni Tt must 
Pee oe ae 
No. i ing he ivy 

furniture. 
It must be so con- 
tructed that you can 
push it under the 
average table, divan, 
bed, bureau, etc., so 
that you won’t have 
to move them around. 
Phe Ohio is designed 
as low down to the 
possible so 
that you can push it 
under any average 
piece of furniture. 


floor as 


cag It must 
Point be able to 


No. 4 clean in 

corners be- 
cause you want the 
corners to be just as 
clean as the center of 
the floor. If the clean- 
ing nozzle is awkward 
in shape or if the ends 
are blocked with 


wheels.corners will be 
dirty. The nozzle of 
the Ohio is scienti- 


fically designed to 
clean the squarest cor- 
ner that ever eyisted. 


a 





st 








aia st 
Point fice te 
No. 5 


tachments 
for clean- 
ing everything. Bear 
in mind that the floor 
isn he only thing 


to be cleaned. There 
olstered fur 








»bject in the house. 











ideal vacuum cleaner would keep whatever 
advantages there are of sweeping with a 
broom and would correct its big disadvan- 
tages without introducing any new faults 


of its own. 


Let’s get 


the facts down on 


paper and sce what they look like.” 
So we did, and I have set all six of them 
down here so that you can use them, too, 


if you want to, 


These points made the whole thing as 


simple as could be. 


I took them with me 


the next afternoon, and checked up the 


different machines by them. 


I found that 


the Ohio measured up to every 


point. So IL decided 


the Ohio 
Was as nearly perfect as a cleaner 
could be and the way it works in 


LOOK FOR THE CLEANER WITH THE RED 





x as light 
No. 6 in veight 

is possible 
The Ohio is light in 
weight only 11 
pounds. It is easy to 
lift, and of course re 
quires only small 
fraction of ft1 
pounds of force to 
push it over your ru 
It has good balance 
and i urprisingly © 
easy to.use. It is so \ 
very much easicr to 
use than the broom 

the house is absolutely 


sure if you buy one, too, 


very glad you dic 


# 


b. 


* * 


atisfactory. I’m 
you will be very, 


* k 


The six cleaning points which were thus 
set down as a guide, are carefully repro- 


duced on thi 


page. 


A little book has been 


prepared by The United Electric Company, 


Canton, Ohio, 


which 


claborates these 


points, and furnishes a complete guide to 
of a vacuum cleaner. A 
copy will gladly be sent to you, free of 


making a choice 


charge, if you will write to James 


I’. Kinder, 


Western Distributor, 610 Con- 


ask fo 





cord Bldg., 
ra copy of 
a Vacuum Cleaner.” 


Portland, Ore., and 


“Choosing 











































For 
Liquid Granite— 


tiful Homes”’ 








Lino May Change— \ 
BERRY BROTHERS QUALITY NEVER CHANGES 





HREE generations of home-lovers have found 


Berry 


Brothers varnish products essential 


adjuncts of the home beautiful. 


piece of furniture, Berrycraft 


stain finish—restores 


varnish—is ideal. 


uct ready to fill 
product is the culmination of long years of quality 


standards. 


it; and every 


When the hand of Time falls heavily on a cherished 


the wonder-working 


its original charm at once. 


floors and surfaces exposed to direct wear, 
the durable water-proof floor- 


Every varnish need finds a Berry Brothers prod- 


Berry Brothers 


The name is your safe guide to varnish satisfaction. 
Write for attractively illustrated bookle-—“‘Beau- 


—sent free on request. 


ERRY BROTHER 


World's 


Largest Makers 


Varnishes and Paint Specialties 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Detroit, Michigan 





“A craftsman is only as good as his tools. 
That’s why I use and recommend Berry 
Brothers varnishes. 
will satisfy my customers and myself, just 
as they satisfied our grandparents.” 


I know that the results 
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| the quarrel. Like 





Debt of 


the Snows 


(Continued from page 32) 


about that deal if it hadn’t been for you 
and your tale-bearing. I was a fool to 
listen to you. What if he did sell the 
erub—wasn’t that his own business? 
The post and everything I got would 
have gone to him in the end.” 

Swan Ericson backed out of the door, 
and left Victor Flambeau standing there 
in the very room that had witnessed that 
stormy parting between him and Sylvain, 


his son, four years before. ‘The head 


| trapper was the only other man on the 


Catamount who knew what was behind 
stubborn men_ the 
world over, Flambeau had tried to for- 
get—and now the head trapper had 
reminded him of his loss—and_ probably 


| his folly. 


N the store building of the Cata- 
mount Trading g Post, Victor Flambeau 
sat beside a red-hot stove, patching a 
broken snowshoe. ‘The Indian chore boy 


| came in with his last load of frewood and 


threw it down in the corner. But the 
white man did not look up. His mind was 
as busy as his fingers. 

The winter had tightened its grip upon 
the northern wilderness. By day a white- 


| faced sun floated above the swamps, and 
| the long nights were filled with the rending 


thunder of frost-split spruces. But cold 
weather meant prime skins—and it was 
of the fur harvest he was thinking. 

The fact that he must fight for the 
privilege of claiming that rich harvest did 
not trouble him in the least. It always 
had been that way—and probably always 
would. 

Yet somehow he could not work himself 
up to the eager enthusiasm of former 
years. Fighting a rival trader was one 
thing, and waging war against a man who 
kept a flock of tame chickadees was 
another. But he had given his word that 
the fight must go on—and on it would go. 
Yet ds he sat there mending the snowshoe, 
his heart went back to other days—days 
of the torch and gun, when rival traders 
ranged the northern wilderness, clawing 
at each other’s hairy throats for the right 
to loot the fur lands. 

But in those days he had something to 
fight for—some one to save for; and he 
had enjoyed every hour of it. He had 
counted the dollars that rolled in from 
the fur harvest, knowing they would 
make life easy for the boy. But they had 
parted as father and son sometimes do 
part where men are prone to swift anger. 
The boy had gone out into the night and 
the storm, too proud to remain under the 
roof of the parent who had accused him. 
The drifting snows had blotted out _his 
trail—and now the wilderness smiled in 
its wolfish hate. Every wind that blew in 
across the spruce-swamp seemed to be 
whispering a question—and Victor Flam- 
beau was ‘alone with his secret grief. 

The Indian boy was snoring in his seat 
behind the stove. The trader looked for 
something to shrow at him. A shoepack 
was the thing i in reach. He picked it up 
and swung it over his shoulder for the 
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A profitable store front— 


is the ambition of every progressive merchant, no matter 
what his line. Attractive window display is one of the 
very best kinds of advertising. Maximum display is 
achieved and maintained through the use of 


7O RI SAFETY METAL 
U | STORE FRONTS 


Our key-set construction is insurance against glass break- 
age due to faulty setting. There is no direct pressure to 
distort and crack the glass. Write for interesting folder 
showing installations and describing construction. 


Zouri Distributors Everywhere 


We have 197 representatives in the United States and Canada, each 
carrying acomplete line of Zouri and International store front construction. 
Ask either of the firms listed below for particulars of Zouri construction. 


Cobbledick-Kibbe Glass Co. 


Oakland and San Francisco 


California Paint & Glass Co. 


Los Angeles 


/ to better 
WINDOWS 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 





It's a Serious Matter— 


When your doors 
and windows “leak” 


Its time you realized that ‘leaky”’ doors and windows 
constitute a menace to health and pocketbook. 

When your home was built the windows and doors were 
no doubt set in their frames as carefully and skillfully as it 


sea was humanly possible for workmen to do it—but—-since 


then the wood has warped and shrunk so that now there are 


| a cracks and crevices around doors and windows through 
preety oe - * zs 
Pye which currents of air enter causing the draughts which 


LVirt and dust sifts into your rooms through these leaks 
throwing an added burden upon the housewife in keeping 
everything as spick and span as she would like to have it. 
Rain beats in, often spoiling decorations and causing an 
unpleasant and unhealthful dampness which permeates 
the house for hours afterwards. 


Windows stick and rattle—your heating system must 


be forced continually in an attempt to keep your rooms 
at a comfortable, healthful temperature. 


i 

{ 

{ 

Laden 

| ged edie ae you naturally have come to regard as a matter of course. 





You spend considerable 


or ene bulaied waren Why put up with these annoying, unhealthful and costly 
gp eggs “geen teste conditions in your home when they can be permanently 
set the sash in frame, no and economically eliminated by the installation of Cham- 
matter how perfect, and ° . : 

expect that joint will be berlin Metal Weather strips on your doors and windows. 
tight. Chamberlin Metal ° 

Weather Strips effectively Chamberlin, the oldest and largest producer of metal 
sea evic e ee . . . . . . 
sash and frame. weather strips in the world, maintains its own organiza- 


tions of weather strip experts in 22 cities including Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland. Through 
their experience with thousands of Chamberlin installations 
on all kinds of doors and windows, these men are capable 
of furnishing reliable information as to the type of install- 
ation that will afford you and your family maximum 
protection at an economical cost. 


May we send you an interesting booklet on weather 


Send this Coupon stripping, and tell you approximately the cost of Cham- 
fora berlin protection? 

FREE You’re vitally interested in the maintenance of health 

and comfort in your home, so sign the coupon and mail it for 


information that will prove interesting and valuable to you. 


eves e 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. Chamberlin 
Los Angeles, Calif. iat ry 
Provided I am not obligated, you may give me an Metal Weather Strip 


estimate of cost of equipping my home with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips and send your booklet on perma- 


nent weather stripping. Company 


Number of Outside Doors Windows 


Estimate of 
Cost 





General Offices: Detroit— Works: Detroit, Mich. and Peru, III. 
Branches at: Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Portland 


Address Los Angeles Branch 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
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throw. Then he set it down again— 
quietly. 

He could hear the squeal of sled-runners 
on the frozen snow. Some one was com- 
ing from up-river. 

He went to the door and poked his head 
out into the stinging cold. For a moment 
he blinked through the cloud of steam 
from his own nostrils. Then he stepped 
back and closed the door softly. 

It was Joe Louvane, the free trader of 
the Catamount. He was dragging a sled 
behind him, and walked as though he 
were tired. 

Flambeau had fallen into the habit of 
doing his cooking in the store these cold 
days. By the time the visitor arrived 
Victor was seated at the counter, with an 
elaborate lunch spread out before him. 

The post store was considered some- 
thing of a public place, and the free trader 
entered without knocking. The man at the 
counter sprang up in apparent surprise. 

“Just in time, Joe—I was wishing I had 
company,” he laughed; “was going to 
wake up the Indian to help me eat my 
lunch—it was getting so lonesome. Move 
right up and dig in. There isn’t much of a 
variety—a fellow gets lazy about cooking 
this cold weather.” 

“T didn’t come to visit,” Joe mumbled 
as he th: awed out his mittens over the 
stove. ‘I came on business.” 

“We can do our talking while we eat,’ 
Victor insisted. ‘It won’t take us long to 
fix things up—I promised to hold the offer 
open till spring.” 

“I didn’t come to sell out—I 
get a string of traps—and debt.” 

“Debt! You taking debt off a fur com- 
pany! Come now, Joe, you got some 
little scheme up your sleeve, but it won’t 
work. [ll buy you out today—any day. 
But I’m not going to get tangled up with 
you on anything as fishy as that.” 

“You think I scheme—think I won’t 
bring in the fur I catch?’ Once more Joe 
broke into his voluble French dialect. 
“You give the debt to the Indian, and 
you grow rich. Even the white scum from 
Montreal way—you not afraid to trust. 
But me, Joe Louvane, you afraid to trust. 
I hear him say how Mr. Flambeau is one 
very brave man—not afraid of anything.” 

Flambeau looked the free trader in the 
eye, trying to get some clue to his present 
play. “I’m not afraid to trust you Joe. 
If you tell me how you come to need 
debt—and why you are taking it—you 
can help yourself to anything I got.” 

“Does the Indian and the white scum 
tell you why he wants debt?” Joe still 
clung to the stubborn idea that he should 
be dealt with as any other trapper. 

“If you take debt from me, and go to 
trapping, you can’t buy fur on the Cata- 
mount in the spring. Now that’s the flat 
of it. So why are you turning down ten 
thousand dollars? I’d rather give you a 
thousand dollars—and have you leave 
the country for a year.” 

“No,” Joe shook his head. “The Cata- 
mount he don’t run up hill yet—when he 
does, I'll sell you the hungry bellies of my 
trappers—perhaps.” 

Victor Flambeau had done 
with all kinds and classes of men, but 
never with one like this. Somehow the 
very presence of this lean-bodied man 
with his deep mysterious eyes filled him 
with a dread of something he could not 
name. He whirled on his heel. 


came to 


business. 


“T’ll go load your sled while you’re eat- 
ing your dinner—and then you get out of 
here—and keep out. If you don’t catch 
as much as a weasel this winter, I’ll con- 
sider myself well rid of you.” 

“Don’t give me an Indian’s grub- 
stake,” Joe cautioned. 
milk, some powdered eggs, and plenty of 
sugar and canned fruit. And you might 
put in a box of cigars while you’re about 
It. 

An hour later Joe Louvane set off up 
the Catamount and into the gathering 
night. The frozen snow squealed its pro- 
test as he passed, but the merciful shadows 
thickened about him and hid from view 
the stooping figure that staggered and 
swayed in the haul-ropes. He had left 
without a word of thanks, a_ silent 
thoughtful man who had spent too many 
years among the northern swamps. 


AT passed over the Catamount 


Trading Post. Several stray Indians 


“T want a case of | 


came in from their traplines, added to | 


their debt and went their way. They were 


promptly forgotten. 


But Victor Flam- | 


beau found it impossible to forget about | 


the white man who had gone trudging 
away into the wilderness night. 

For ten years he had waged a losing 

fight with this strange man of a Cata- 
mount. Now peace had come to the Fur 
Lands—but it was peace without honor 
for Joe Louvane. His strange warped 
mind had refused to take money for leav- 
ing the country. But he who once had 
been a trader had accepted debt from his 
old enemy. This loss of caste would not 
soon be forgotten in the Snow Country. 

For hours at a stretch Victor Flambeau 
paced back and forth in front of his empty 
counter, restless under the presence of 
something he could not understand. In 
the hush of the winter nights he sat alone 
in his quarters, peering into the coals of an 
open fre. But day or night a shadow 
stood by his side—something that had to 
do with the man who had accepted peace 
without honor. 

For years the big trader had ruled the 
wilderness with an iron hand, flogging it 
into submission as he would an unruly 
wolf-dog. In his good-natured way he 
had laughed at other men who had fallen 
under the strange malady of the Snow 
Country—men who crouched beside their 
fires, brooding over some trivial incident 
in the day’s work while the larger issues of 
life went by unheeded and they faced 
death without the quiver of an eyelash. 

He had laughed—and pitied—and now 
the wilderness had taken its revenge. He 
tried to gather up the twisted threads of 
the fur business, threads that ran out to a 
dozen wilderness posts upon which the 
Flambeau fortunes depended. But to- 
night, as before, his thoughts returned to 
Joe Louvane and his load of debt. 

Reason told him that the fur war was a 
thing of the past—that the books had 
been closed so far as the free trader was 
concerned. Yet something in the close- 





lipped unbending pride of the man clam- | 


ored for explanation 
beau could not explain. 


-and Victor Flam- 


The artillery of the frost-split s>ruces | 


ran on and on through the night. It was 
a grim reminder of battles he had fought 
for the fur of the Catamount—hbattles 
that had ended in defeat. A thin-lipped 
wind shrilled down across the snows, 
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ponde nce with thousands of mothers have 
to know most of the problems 


taught me 
entering the 


which distress those who are 
blessed but trying state of motherhood. 

Of course, lots of things you leave to the 
doctor, and you should, but unfortunately 
most doctors have never been mothers and can- 
not always comprehend a mother’s view-point. 

What I have tried to produce is a text book 
for mothers; written by a mother. It tells 
how to prepare for motherhood and seeks to 
guide you through those first scary weeks 
when Baby seems more like a miracle than a 
It tells about food, clothing, 


human being. 
furnishings and 


bath, first aids, 
hundreds of other such things. 

I am sure you will find it helpful, and 
doctors and nurses who have read it assure 
me that everything in the book is in accord 
practice. It is fully 


nursery 


with sound, modern 
indexed for constant references. 

My book is published by The Mennen 
Company, for which I because I 
think their Borated Talcum and Kora-Konia 
have contributed more to babies’ comfort and 
other preparations I 


am glad, 


happiness than any 
know about. 
Although the book is finely 
illustrated and would ordinarily sell for at 
least a dollar, The Mennen Company will 
mail a limited number for 25 cents. I hope 
every mother in the United States gets a copy.— 
and consults it every day. Lovingly, Belle 
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whimpering over something it had lost, 
something it expected to find there among 
the northern swamps. 

For the moment it seemed that far, cry- 
ing wind was searching for the boy who 
had gone out into the storm, and the heart 
of Victor Flambeau hung like a lump of 
frozen flesh within his breast. Then once 
more fancy swung back to the free trader, 
and the night-breeze was whispering that 
troublesome question across the snows. 

“Why did Joe Louvane take debt? 
Does the Wolf of the Catamount sell his 
fangs to fill his lean belly with canned 
milk and powdered eggs?” 

The trader tried to shake himself free of 
the thought, but still it clung. He poked 
his fire into a roaring blaze, knowing that 
morbidity was prone to breed among the 
shadows. But even this brought no relief. 

“T’m going over in the morning and find 
out why Joe took debt,” Victor decided at 
last. 

Then it seemed that even the night 
wind had softened its voice in approval of 
the plan. Now it was a lullaby—a cradle- 
song that it was humming across the 
crusted snows; and the hungry heart of 
Victor Flambeau went out with it into the 
night—searching—searching for his boy 
out there in the frosty reaches of the Fur 
Lands. 


—— left at dawn the next 
morning. An inch of fresh snow had 
fallen and his feet made no sound upon 
the trail. The night silence still clung to 
the swamps and the wan white world 
seemed strangely quiet and at peace. Two 
hours later he came to the long bend in 
the river and saw Louvane’s cabin in the 
distance. A black speck came out of the 
forest and moved slowly across the ice. 
Victor focused his glass upon it. 

For a moment he squinted through the 
powerful lenses, then slipped the glass into 
his pocket. All the boyish eagerness had 
gone out of his heart. Nothing of the old 
pride remained. 

That speck upon the river ice was the 
free trader home-bound from his trapline. 
Joe was a wage-slave now, burdened un- 
der the crying curse of debt. But he had 
finished his day’s work at an hour when 
most men would be crawling from their 
blankets. 

As Flambeau neared the cabin he real- 
ized that there was something unfamiliar 
about it. ‘Then he understood. Joe had 
removed the heavy shutters from_ his 
windows. Peace had come to the Cata- 
mount and the free trader had indulged in 
a bit of voluntary disarmament. It was 
going to make it all the harder for Victor 
to speak. 

As the trader stepped round the corner 
of the cabin, Louvane’s voice came to him 
from within. Once more he hesitated. 
The fresh snow had given no warning of 
his approach—wouldn’t it be better to go 
back and leave the man in peace? If Joe 
had reached the stage where he was talk- 
ing to himself, he had troubles enough of 
his own. 

“You been dreaming again my friend; 
dreaming about that load of provisions 
you thought I brought.” Louvane’s voice 
was calm, confident and soothing. “Who 
knows that there was any load of pro- 
visions—hey, who knows? People see 
strange things when the fever burns.” 

Another voice answered him, but it was 
too weak to be understood outside. Joe 
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looking. 
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with all the conveniences that 
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ing, hunting, camping, riding, 
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Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. ‘To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
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had company at the cabin—sick company. 
That explained why he had run out of 
grub. But why didn’t he bring the man 
to the post? That was the strong plank 
of the wilderness law—to nurse the sick 
and feed the helpless. 

But once more Louvane was speaking. 
There was a new laughing tenderness in 
his voice. The man outside strained his 
ears, without once realizing that he was 
eavesdropping. 

“Debt? Who says that there is debt 
between us? Did you say anything about 
debt that other time long ago?” ‘Then his 
words trembled under the strain of emo- 
tion, and he depp ped into his all-expressive 
dialect. ‘‘Joe@ipuvane he sat by the bed- 
side while the fever burned, and he think 

and then he think some more—and he 
see how each man is debt to some other man 
—and all man is debt to the big God up in 
the sky. The bird outside he is debt to us 
for the crumb—and we is debt to him for 
the song. It been a poor song—poor like 
the Snow Country in winter—but it been 
their best. That is it—what matters if 
there be debt—if we do our best?” 

Once more the voice ended. But Victor 
Flambeau stood with lowered head, listen- 
ing to the far fretting of the wind among 
the swamps. The chickadees fluttered 
down about him, searching for food in the 
trampled snow. He was quiet, very quiet; 
but he had no thought of going back with- 
out facing the free trader. In that mo- 
ment life seemed to hold no greater desire 
for him than to go in and shake the hand 
of Joe Louvane, to tell him there was no 
debt between them—and never had been. 
But the free trader spoke up sharply: 

“Debt is wicked—very wicked. But it 
is not half as wicked as pride. Once there 
was a father who saw his boy walk out 
into the blizzard—because he was proud 

and did not understand. If he had 
known those seven sled-loads of missing 
provisions had gone to feed a camp of 
starving Moose Jaw Indians instead of 
being for the use of his old enemy Joe Lou- 
vane—do you think he would have cared? 
I say no—Victor Flambeau would not 
have cared. He is hard like the iron—but 
he is a man.” 





HE man outside reeled weakly against 

the side of the cabin and his unseeing 
eyes stared out across the frozen Cata- 
mount. His numbed body ached with a 
hopeless regret. It was of the lost Sylvain 
that Joe was speaking—and the seven 
sled-loads of provisions that had caused 
all the trouble—food that was used for 
charity, to keep women and children from 
starving. 

“My God—if I had only known!” Vic- 
tor Flambeau groaned in his conscience- 
stricken grief. But it was too late for re- 
grets. Sylvain was gone—only the bliz- 
zard knew what had become of him, and 
the vampire snow hugged the secret to its 
guilty breast. 

But was it too late to atone? Joe Lou- 
vane still lived, slaving under a load of 
debt, because—because he was a man. 

It was penitent Victor Flambeau who a 
few moments later pushed the door open 
and entered the cabin. After the white- 
ness of the outer world, the room seemed 
filled with shadows. 

Louvane was sitting by the fire. His 
body seemed small and more helpless than 
ever, but there was the light of happiness 
upon his dark face. Victor Flambeau 
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You! YouSee, It’s Packedin Tin” 


‘THE grocer, the man at your beck and call, 

serves you best. In great cities, in silent villages, 
in the pulse of everyday life—anywhere, no doubt, a 
rejoinder like the above passes unnoticed. Yet here- 
in lies a problem. 





Frail packages are not welcomed by any housewife, she often 
refuses to carry them. Then again, if slightly damaged the contents 
deteriorate. The grocer pays for dissatisfaction and sometimes loss. 


In regard to packages, tea for instance, cannot be consumed at once. 
It is therefore essential that the container should be substantial. 
RIDGWAYS TEA is packed only in TIN—with tight fitting lids 


that retain the satisfying, joyous, mellow flavor. 


This goodness imparts a keener relish to 
your food; it means greater satisfaction. 


Then again, it is more convenient for 

“ec . 
you—andthe most accommodating man 
in town.’’ 
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stretc hed his arms toward his old enemy. 

“T’m leaving the Catamount for good, 
Joe— and I want you to move into the 
yost and run things like you always have. 
f there are any profits, my share—well, 
you know how to look after charity better 
than I do.” 

But the free trader lifted a warning 
finger. ‘“‘Not so loud—he is sleeping.” 
He nodded toward the bed. 

Flambeau’s eyes were growing used to 
the dim light. He looked across the room 
to where the sick man lay, a throb of pity 
stirring at his aching heart. Then he 
staggered forward with his gnarled hands 


stretched out before him and sob of 
thanksgiving on his bearded lips. Victor 


Flambeau had found his boy. 

Joe Louvane stepped out into the brac- 
ing air of the winter morning and left them 
there together—a homesick boy that had 
been drawn back to his native swamps, 
and a father who had mourned himas dead. 

An hour later Victor Flambeau came 
out to where the free trader was feeding 
the chickadees. He laid a trembling hand 
upon his neighbor’s shoulder. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Sylvain 
was here, instead of coming to the post 
and taking debt to feed my own flesh and 


blood ‘~ 


“T promised him I would not tell— 
promised before he got very sick—and 
you know a promise may  not_ be 
Cision” 

“But those provisions you got for the 
Moose Jaws—why didn’t you tell me 
about them, not let me think the boy was 
a traitor?” 

“T never knew—he would not tell me 
why he left,”’ Joe explained. “But when 
the sickness come—then the fever it talk— 
and I know. But I was intending me to 
wait till he got well and we go to the post 
together, when I pay my debt.” 

Victor Flambeau shivered at the word. 
He held up his hand for silence and stared 
off across the frozen river. Once more the 
new-fallen snow had buried the swamps 
and ridges under a blanket of spotless 
white, as though the God of the Wilder- 
ness had turned over a new page which 
no man would dare defile with even a 
thought of evil. Today that sweep of vir- 
gin snow-field was not a mockery, for 
peace had come to the Fur Lands at last 
—peace with honor. 

As the ancient enemies clasped hands 
the chickadees broke into a twittering 
chorus, as though even they had sensed 
the new era that had dawned upon the 
Catamount. 
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Federal customs and narcotic officers be- 
gan to tell. How far it would have gone 
may be judged by conditions in London, 
Paris and other European cities where it 
has noticeably weakened the morals of 
entire peoples. 
Clinics have been tried to check the 
evil. At a meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association 
in New Orleans in 1920 they were em- 
phatically condemned. The medical pro- 
fession has exploded the idea that the 
drug victim will die if he is deprived of 
dope; on the contrary, physicians now 
know that the only cure for the habit is 
total denial of the drug. The victim will 
suffer for a time, his screams of agony 
won’t be pleasant, but he will pull through 
and the craving will leave him if the drug 
is kept from him long enough. ‘““Tapering 
off” does not work unless the process takes 
place in an institution which can control 
the amount of drugs given the victim. 
The experiment in Los Angeles has been 
discontinued. Clinics can’t keep track of 
the drug users who get cheap “shots” from 
the institution, then buy more from ped- 
dlers. No cure will be permanent so long 
as the drug 1 is accessible. For this reason: 
\ man is usually morally weak before 
he starts to nibble. When he is cured he 
is certainly no stronger morally than he 
was before. And he has the evil asso- 
ciates, acquired during the habit. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he starts in 


again. Authorities of nation-wide reputa- 
tion say this. The only remedy is to place 
the drug beyond reach. 

Now Congress is about to make the 
drug inaccessible by amending the Harri- 
son Act so that American factories will 
cease to export. Then there won’t be any 
American drug to return across the border. 

And right at this juncture comes the 


new menace. Japan has started drug 
manufacturing on a large scale. Japan 
is flooding China with narcotics. China 


has protested, but without results. Japan’s 
white poisons are now coming through 
Mexico to America in increasing quantity. 
The Oriental has always been our most 
persistent and most skilful smuggler. 
Combine the growing Japanese output 
with the output of European factories, 
which has for years been coming in il- 
legally, and you see the new heads of the 
Hydra. Because Japan has the Chinese 
market to make her the biggest dealer in 
these poisons among nations and because, 
through England’s India poppy monopoly 
the Orient is the greatest source of nar- 
cotic supply, the Far West now promises 
to be the scene of the big crisis in the war 
against the evil. 

Until international action prevents ex- 
ports of coca leaves from Peru and Bolivia, 
of poppy gum from Asia except under the 
strictest of regulation, this war is going to 
continue, with the ultimate result always 
in doubt. 





Next month in these pages will begin a stirring new serial story of the West Coast— 


‘*Devil’s Spawn, 


dramatic narrative assures him a high place among American fiction writers. 
’? is an unusual tale of adventure and daring, of bitter hate and warm love, of 


Spawn 


’’ by Brayton Norton, a writer new to Sunset’s pages but whose gift of 


*‘Devil’s 


intrigue, mystery and loyalty that will hold its readers enthralled. 


Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 
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of goodness! 
BUTTER-KIST POP- 
CORN has a flavor all its own. 
A different kind of a flavor, nut- 
sweet and “toasty.” This flavor 
is the result of our patented proc- 
ess of toasting in the BUTTER- 
KIST popcorn machine. BUT- 
.TER-KIST popcorn is not only 
toasted in a different way but is but- 
tered differently. You'll know the 
difference the minute you taste it. The 
pure creamery butter, with which every 
puff of snowy popcorn is kissed, is ap- 
plied at just the right temperature and right time. You'll love BUTTER-KIST. 


Take home a carton of 


BUTTER-KIST POPCORN 

















7 BUTTER-KIST popcorn is sold in handy cartons by the best merchants 


ot aeh everywhere. It is clean, fresh, appetizing. No hands touch it but yours. 
. :) The crunchy, crisp, snowy puffs of goodness are as delicious as a confection 
and they are HEALTHFUL. Take home a carton for each of the kids 
tonight. You can’t give the kids too much BUTTER-KIST popcorn. 










"7 


It is made only in the BUTTER-KIST machines. First popped, then 
‘ toasted and buttered. It is prepared right and kept right. It 
\ is the only nationally advertised popcorn. This advertising is 

7 | your protection of quality. BUTTER-KIST must live up to its 





enviable reputation. 
_— LOOK FOR these machines 


Practically everywhere you'll find a BUTTER-KIST popcorn machine. 
There is one in your neighborhood. Leading department stores, confectioners, 
druggists, moving picture houses, billiard parlors, cigar stores, parks, fairs, 
resorts of all kinds have them. Wherever you buy BUTTER-KIST popcorn 
it is good, the machine makes it good. 






Crisp, crunchy, snowy puffs 





To Storekeepers 


BUTTER-KIST popcorn machines are big money makers. $600 to 
$5,000 a year clear PROFIT from a few square feet of waste space Is 
what it is doing for others. Write to us for PROOF OF PROFITS and 
our easy purchase plan. No obligation. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
684 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


will fill out and return to you. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free Butter-Kist 
book, ‘‘America’s New Industry.” I also want the Location Chart which I 


684 Van Buren Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 











HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. co. POMIGy hc oscar av enuncasaasevenecedessudecieandvddadeccedement ee 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn Machines and MOONE io bic ie oiciad vacduewercnderetectschaientucdesuussmin ee 
Peanut Toasters 
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The Devil of 
the Pool 


(Continued from page 20) 


coolie-built wall. He laughed, shook the 
water from the hair that sagged over his 
eyes, scrambled to the path and raced up 
again to the cliff-lip. 

Half a dozen times he repeated this and 
then, refreshed, ran to his tent to dress, 
to emerge again the cool, determined 
leader of men. Breakfast done, he 
went to condole with Chang Loi and to 
give al! his Burden Bearers sugar. ‘The 
big tusker by now had recovered from the 
sting of the wound and was placid. 

Followed now several days of like work 
and play. The collecting was good there. 
The camp-followers were kept busy by 
Lorton. He went up and down the stream, 
back into the nearer hills. At night and in 
the morning he plunged into his bathing 
pool. 

“Tt was the big one we got,” he said to 





One way of solving the servant problem is to 

have a washing machine in your house. But Cha Ben at the end of the fourth day; 

machines aren't human. They can’t tell | ei sign ox a croc has been*seen Rati 

when to go easy and when to go fast—even ; ¥ sine : ‘ 4 
Did the boy that you ordered to watch all 











the best of them sometimes raise cain with 
buttons and buttonholes. See that your 
family wears the Hatch One Button Union 
Suit. One button is much easier to guide 


day over the pool see anything w rong?” 
“No, Sahib; he | saw nothing in the 
sahib’s bz ath-water.’ 











through the wringer than a whole row. 





OMENTEO SOME 16,1914 


This Spring you can get the 
Hatch One Button Union 
Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. We 
shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog 
aoa the complete 
ine. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you wili be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 


Men’s garments: Knitted, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
Nainsook, $1.00, $1.50, 
$1.75, $2.00 and $2.50. 


Boys’ garments: Knitted, 
$1.25. Nainsook 75 cents. 


SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSE your hat, for instance, 
came in two pieces. Every 
time you put it on you’d have 

to go through a lot of useless mo- 
tions. So why wear two-piece under- 
wear when one union suit is so much 
simpler? And why wear the ordi- 
nary union suit when you can get 
the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It is still simpler and still more comfort- 
able. No row of buttons and button- 
holes up and down the front—instead, 
“button one, troubles done.” No bind- 
ing and wrinkling as when two edges 
have to be pulled together—instead, a 
smooth, even fit all over. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 























In the morning Lorton gave his orders 
to Cha Ben: 

“Let Lah Kun drive Chang Loi for me 
today, Cha Ben. I leave you in charge of 
the camp here. I go to visit the Goa man 
at his tea plantation.” 

“Tt shall be as you say, Sahib—only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Take your little gun, in your belt, 
Sahib. The Goa man is a great villain, 
Sahib. I have asked the hill folk and a 
man who would burn the trunk of Chang 
Loi can not but have a bad heart.” 

Lorton laughed but holstered his little 
automatic. 

He was curious to see if orchids were to 
be had on the plantation of Chandra 
Piedras. Queerly diversified ‘‘sports” 
often resulted, he knew, when the forests 
were cleared and orchids of the open- 
lands appeared amongst the usual forest 
sorts. He often had found prizes in such 
newly tamed areas. And then, too, there 
might be a month-old newspaper, a maga- 
zine. And he had seen none for the past 
half year! Chandra Piedras he loathed 
but he would endure him if by him he 
could find new orchids and get a whiff of 
the world’s news. 

And so Chang Loi took them, in the 
light howdah, and they went off up the 
forest-ways toward the Yunnan border. 
The Goa man’s plantation, Lorton found, 
was just over it or rather in that mythical 
territory that China and the other coun- 
tries assume to claim up there amongst 
the Shan hills and which no one of them 
really dominates. 

The rambling, thek-lah thatched bun- 
galow of Chandra Piedras was the usual 
hill-plantation of the usual slovenly bach- 
elor speculator of degraded origin, quite 
unlike the sort kept by self-respecting 
bachelor tea planters and married folk. 
The bamboo sides were shaky, the parti- 
tions of rice paper screen-work inade- 
quate. Yet it had many comforts and— 
not too stale papers were in it. Arriving 
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The Super-Comfort Road Car 
of America 


In power, speed, smoothness and ease of control the ACE Six is cn a 
par with its namesake, the ACE of the Air. But while only a few dar- 
ing spirits may enjoy the keenness of aerial flights—all autoists may 
revel in the delights of the Super-Comfort Road Car. 


ACE construction exemplifies thorough substantiality. It appears 
massive, yet its skillfully designed chassis and aluminum metal body 
assure the lightness necessary to economical operation. The smart 
lines of the ACE bring glances of admiration on any highway. 


The ACE is manufactured at Ypsilanti, Michigan—by the 
APEX MOTOR CORPORATION 
Factory Distributors 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS CORPORATION 
1407-1413 Eleventh Ave., Seattle 
ACE SIX $2,465 


Principal Pacific Cities 
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EXCLUSIVE HOMES ARE HERRICK EQUIPPED 
FOR BETTER REFRIGERATOR SERVICE 





HERRICK 
ts DRY and 


COLD 


You, too, can enjoy the economy 
and satisfaction afforded by the 
HERRICK Refrigerator. The air in | 
constant scientific circulation keeps 
it cold, dry and pure. This prevents 
mould and dec ay. It preserves food 
and ice longer and safeguards health. 


Finest mansions or modest homes, 
apartment buildings, restaurants, 
stores, are HERRICK equipped. For 
each there is an elegantly finished 
model, complete with manyexclusive 
refinements. Furnished with magnifi- 
cent white opal plate glass lining, 
white enamel or odorless spruce. 


Outside icing feature, if desired, for convenience 
in summer and iceless ating in cool 





weather. Water cooler attach pecified 
Good dealers sell the HERRICK. | 
Send for Free Booklet 
“FOOD SAFETY” 
Contains valuable hints for ar of food 





in any refrigerator to secure the best results; also 
other helpful information. Write for free copy. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
504 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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\ Pre vent 
Laundry 


Loss 


In buying your 
linens for the year, 
do not forget to 
mark them with 
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CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES | 
They will save you much trouble—a few stitches 


and they've on. Attach one of these labels to your 
household linens and lingerie. Fast colors~red, 
blue, black and navy. Woven —not printed, Order 
through your dealer or write direct. 3 dozen $1.50; 
6 dozen $2.00; 12 dozen $3 00 
. & J. CASH, Inc. 
721 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn, 
Canadian Address: Brantford, Ont. 





MARY BROOKS 
[a ame Pye || 
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Clean, Healthy Condition 
Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 


Tipne You eat Bay 
Use Murine Eye Remedy 
Write for Free Bye Care Book. 


LESS you can Promote 2 
Your EYES “Night and Morning.” 
Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Ohio Sircet, Chicago 





in mid-afternoon, Lorton visited with the 
Goa man affably. He smoked a few not 
bad cigars, listened to the dribble of small 
talk in the thin reedy voice from the 
thick lips that guarded the slit in the 
small face on the small head over the big, 
baggy body. Chandra Piedras at home 
was endurable at first. His people came 
and went furtively; there was a low hum 
of activity about the buildings that leaned 
against the large one wherein the tea- 
grower dwelt. Coolies, with their baskets 
full of tea leaves, trotted by; a Yunnan 
mule brayed occasionally; pigs squealed; 
a jungle cock, near at hand, cackled. Lor- 
ton strolled about, found prospects for 
orchids fair, made mental note of collect- 
ing places nearby, returned, yawned be- 
hind his hand, lolled, re-read the papers, 
listened to that reedy voice again. And 
wished Chandra Piedras smelled not so of 
heavy tobacco-tar. 

Chang Loi, staked out in the space be- 
fore the bungalow, crooned softly to Lah 
Kun, who dozed between the Great One’s 
forelegs. 

“You alephunt, he is quare,” 
Piedras ventured thinly. 

“So?” swinging about to face his host. 

“Yas, sar. I not appa-ar in his sight 
but he trompet weeth angriness, sar.” 

“So? Well, if he’d burned your nose 
with hot: tobacco ash, you’d trumpet at 
him, eh?’ 

“Har, har, what a jo-ak! He burn my 
no-ase, sar?) My word!” 

“Oh, Chang Loi’s tightly chained. I 
told the boy to be sure about that.” 

“T am glaad, sar. Do you admire my 
English speech? Do I say it well? Iam 
anxious. I hope to speeke her well some 
good d: ly. “4 

“Your words run to speech fast,” with 
a gucst’s admiration for his host’s fad; 
“ves, you'll do.” 

“T am thankful,” more reedily still. “My 
plans are I may ma-aree some not too 
high a-white f’male some day, sar, please,” 
gulping thickly. 

They sat at dinner—well served by a 
furtive, lithe person dressed in a clinging 
gown or semi-robe of pale pink silk, with 
little wadded silk slippers twinkling out 
from under. Lorton caught the sidelong 
glances this person gave him; caught the 
shimmer of two very dark eyes; caught 
the roundness of cheeks loaded with cos- 
metics; saw the fairly elaborate head-dress 
and thought of some native barter-and- 
sale arrangement that would make such a 
person’s presence possible there. The 
person went out. Chandra Piedras spoke: 

“You seeming to admire her, eh? She 
is mine. I bought her from a child dealer 
in Yunnan-fu four y’ar ago, sar. She is not 
easy to man-age, but I am—ah-firm. She 
begin to please me. Whan she is older I 
marry her, per-haaps. You think it well? 
J had, till las’ we-ak, a big, older f’male. 
She scold so—I tur-rn her aa- way, Sar. 
Now I thinking of this new one I 
bought add 

All this with such an air of proprietor- 
ship that Lorton, remembering the dainty 
grace of the slender girl and glancing at 
the gross bulk of the man who owned her, 
shuddered. His face must have shown 
his disgust, for: 

“Oh, sar, do not mind. It is custom of 
country, sar. Lown har, s sar; if I buy har 
not, some one worse might.” 

Could there be any one worse? Lor- 
ton found himself wondering, glancing 


Chandra 


’ 


keenly again at the other, so smugly satis- 
fed, so sure in his proprietorship— 

“If she please me not—after she is older 
—I will not marry her—” the thin, avid 
voice ran on and on. Lorton, his eyes 
wandering from that baggy face lest his 
gorge overflow and he do something that 
would infuriate the man so that he would 
take it out on the girl after he, Lorton, 
had left, caught the merest wavering of 
the screen-fringe at the room’s end. He 
had the vaguest of impressions that ti 
girl was listening there. 

“What will you take for her?” he asked. 

A sly look came over the man’s small face. 

“Oh-a, sar—I thought you—would not 
be so weecked as to own a garl, sar—” 

“Damn it, man!” and Lorton towered 
up, menacing, 1 n his hand 
came down, unflecked with the blood that 
he longed to smear on it from the bul- 
bous nose of the cringing half-bred flesh- 
dealer. “I’m going back,” he decided, 
swinging away from the table; “I'll not 
stay here overnight, and don’t you come 
to my camp again. I'll camp out tonight, 
down the trail, and go back in ‘the 
morning.” 

“But, sar’’-—the moroon eyes leered up, 
now that it was safe again—‘‘I am a-maze, 
sar. What makes such gusts of pas-sion 
—stay—we can be friends. See, my hand 
I offer, i in good faith—I but bought the 
garl i in reegular trade, sar—” 

“Damn you—and your hand. 
of my way!” 

Lorton stormed out. In two minutes 
he was atop Chang Loi, bound back to- 
ward his own camp. He raged inwardly 
at the girl’s status, but what was he to do? 
The girl was the man’s and she was a na- 
tive, anyway—but if only she had not had 
such appealing eyes that held in their dark 
depths a hint of a blue that no Chinese 
girl would have—but then her cheeks, 
loaded with the usual cosmetics—the half- 
Manchu head-dress— 

It was two miles down the trail that 
Lorton and Lah Kun made camp. Accus- 
tomed to roughing it, Lorton had killed a 
few over-bold fox squirrels on the way 
down. They cooked them, boiled tea. 
La Kun chained Chang Loi carefully and 
lay down between his forelegs. Lorton, 
curled up inside the howdah, drowsed. 
‘the fireflies winked in and out of the 
nearer shrubs; a spectral lemur’s eyes 
glowed in the tree tops above as he fo- 
cussed them in line with the last of the 
fire’s beams. Then the forest was hushed 
and, except for the rumbling of Chang 
Loi’s mighty stomach, all was still. 





Get out 


ORTON came awake to find some one 
gently tugging at his coat. He sat up. 
A small hand found his face and was with- 
drawn—he scrambled upright and to the 
ground. A small bundle of humanity 
flung itself at his feet, a voice full of sub- 
tle appeal came to him out of the gloom: 
“Take me away, Honorable—can do?’ 
the appeal in E nglish, the following query 
in pidgin oddly in contrast, the whole 
phrase wildy effective. 
He raised her up. 
Chandra Piedras! 
“What does this mean?” he demanded. 
“Why did you follow me? You might have 
been eaten by a tiger—they are in these 
hills—" 
“Anything is better than Chandra Pie- 
dras—he bought me, yes, but I am not a 
Chinese girl, sir. I am a white gitl— 


It was the girl of 

















Por the Bright and Early Rush- 
serve these light, fragile, ribbony tid-bits that fairly 
melt away in the mouth. You will appreciate the 
substantial, ever-ready goodness of’ E.C.Corn Flakes- 
the product of plump corn-hearts prepared and toast- 
ed with magic skill into nut brown, crispy sweetmeats. 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS 


es ee 


QUINCY ILLINOIS 
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fishing, 


and lunch ready in a jiffy. 
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—A Light, Sturdy, Dependable, 


Economical Power Lawn Mower 


Simplicity of construction and ease 
of handling are two of its dominant 
qualities. Very reasonably priced; 
low operating cost. 


“specially adapted for use on the 
Pacific Coast 


For descriptive catalog, address 
nearest dealer or distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
H. V. Carter Motor Co., 52 Beale St., San Francisco, Cal. 
E. S. Bonbright, 429 West Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEALERS 
San Diego Hardware Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Pasadena Hardware Co., Pasadena, Cal. 


The Moto-Mower 
Company 
2033 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 









tillate without smoke, soot or odor. 
Used by more than 100,000 tourists 
good Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 


AMERICAN KAMPKOOK—look for the nameplate. 


Write for attractive folder on the 
Kampkook Kitchenette and Folding Handle Fry Pans 


an Gas Machine Co. 


9 Clark St., 


: A meric 
99 Cle 












Kampkook, Kampoven, 





THE KAMPKOOK FOR PICNICS 


Week end trips to the lakes and woods, holiday picnics, boating, 
camping—that’s when you need the American Kamp- 
kook. Set up and going full blast in a minute, good hot coffee 
Two burners: burns gasoline or dis- 
Handy, wind proof and safe. 
and campers. 















Sold by 
3e sure to get the 


Albert Lea, Minn. 





ITS ALL INS SIDE 
SIZE ea nae Fant 3in 

Price in US. §°900 
With hKamporen'| Qs 














THE DIENER TOMATO 


30-40 tons of tomatoes to the acre. Most perfect 
tomato ever raised. Flesh is of a deep red color; 
it is free of the acid taste. THE DIENER 
TOMATO is drought as well as blight-resisting. 
Price—Sample pkg., 25e; 14 of an acre pkg., 50c. 
Per acre pkg., $1.50. 


GLADIOLI 


You can’t get any plants more profuse in worth- 
while bloom, nor can you find any flowers superior 
for cutting. Spikes placed in water will bloom for 
weeks at a time; those in the garden will flourish 
over a long pe riod. To ac quaint you with some of 
our varieties, we make the following Special Offer: 
A collection of 15 of our world-famous named vari- 
ties (our own selection)................ $1.50 


PETUNIAS DIENER’S RUFFLED 
MONSTERS (Single) 
The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in 
existence. They have taken the highest prizes 
wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colors: Red, Pink, Variegated, 
White, Flesh Pink Frilled, Blue and Mixed. 
Price per package. . . 
Our New Catalogue, showing some of our 
Gladiolus and Petunias in natural colors and 
describing our many other novelties, as well as 
ins tructions for the growing of same, is now 
ready. Itis free. Write for it today. 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc. 

KENTFIELD, MARIN COUNTY, CAL. 

Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest 
Gladioli in the Worl: id 























daughter of one of the mission teachers a 


¥ ang-Ling-tse. I was stolen at the tim: 
they were ‘massacred. I was twelve ther 
I was passed from child-dealer to child 
dealer and bought by Chandra Piedras 
Oh, don’t let me go back—I heard what 
he said! He means to break me down an 
make me his slave indeed. He has tok 
me often that when I was—was grown up. 
he would—he would—oh, don’t let me bx 
taken back—” 

He stroked her head and thought for « 
moment. 

“You will not go back,” he said; “I had 
no idea you were a white girl.” 

“He has me always dressed like that. 
His woman—oh, the one he brought in 
from Goa, tell me to do as he wants—oh, 
you mean I shall not go back?” 

“Yes, there, there—what was your 
father’s name?” 

“Karrick—we came from Illinois, I’ve 
heard my mother tell. I was a baby when 
they came out—oh, sir, I won’t have to 
go back?” 

Np 

She was still, save for her sobs, that she 
could not control as she knelt there, as if 
he were a god. She would have kissed his 
hand but he prevented it. A storm of 
passion against the gross bulk of avid evil 
that was Chandra Piedras raged within 
the American. He fingered the butt of his 
gun with his right hand while his left 
stroked the head of the girl-woman. 

“You will go outside when I go and be 
left at some mission station,” he soothed ; 

or go home. Have you folks still living?’ 

“We had many, many relatives near 
Peoria and Kank: -but no one nearer 
than cousins, as I remember—it was long 
ago, it seems—since mother 

“Outside—home, to God’s country, 
then,” he promised. 

“Oh, sir—thank you, sir. 
Beulah.” 

And she sobbed again. 

“Does the Sahib want anything?” Lah 
Kun, aroused now, called softly. 

“No; thank you.” 

Chang Loi nated softly. 

There came a glimmer of light off up 
the trail. The forms of men were to be 
seen. Lorton recognized the lurch of the 
largest of them. He called: 

“Chandra Piedras, the girl is here. Go 
back or—” 

He whipped out his gun and shot once, 
into the tree-tops. 

The hunting party hesitated. Then the 
reedy cursing of the Goa man came to 
Lorton fainter and fainter and then—they 
were gone. 

“What a coward,” Lorton stormed; “I 
had hoped he’d come on and give me a 
chance to shoot.” 

He bestowed the girl in the howdah, 
stirred up the fire and sat by it until the 
sudden dawn came, keeping watch and 
ward, hand on gun-butt, ears attentive 
But there were no further alarms and soon 
after day broke they were down- bound 
again, over the border and free from quasi- 
legal pursuit from any dealer in human 
flesh. 


“J Tis plain,” Cha Ben said to Lorton, as 
they sat at the fire, the mahout on a roll of 
sleeping mats, the American in his folding 
chair, “that the little Memsahib is a lady.” 
“Why do you say that?” Lorton asked, 











My name is 


| his glances straying to where Beulah Kar- 


rick was feeding sugar to the Great One. 

















‘If she were not, Chang Loi would not 
ke such friends with her. He scents 
in blood in man or woman as a tiger 
nts a kid bleating at its mother’s side. 
ang Loi’s trunk has been caressed by 
hands of kings!” 

“She has quite stolen him away from 
.’ Lorton laughed. 

“Ah, she is a merry one—a mulberry- 

sped one. The Sahib will marry her?” 

Cha Ben asked innocently enough. 

“I—no; she is too young—no, hang 
99 


He got up, disturbed. He strolled off 
down the starlit aisles of the teaks to the 
cliff-lip, and gazed into the mysterious 
depths of the pool. He thought he saw a 
furtive ripple there, but there was too 
little light to see well. He thought with 
pleasure of the many swims he had had 
there, then strolled back to the camp. 

On the morrow they were to leave there 
for another camp-site down toward the 
main river. He hated to leave, but the 
territory was exhausted for collecting 
purposes and he must go. It had been 
pleasant there. The girl Beulah had 
brought life and laughter into the camp, 
sweetness, the lilt of speech he loved. 
She had taken possession of Lah Kun, as 
her own servant, and of Chang Loi, as 
her private burden-bearer and had made 
them both her slaves. Released from the 
fear of Chandra Piedras, her naturally 
buoyant nature had expanded and blos- 
somed and the resilience of youth had 
caused the woes of other days to slough 
off her joyous present and she was enjoy- 
ing life for the first time in many months. 


HEY left there the next morning and 

then the camp-site was empty, the 
eray-black pool-lip deserted. Only down in 
the depths a shape of fear moved and two 
furtive nostrils were shoved out for air, 
and for the first time in weeks the wary 
Devil of the Pool dared to emerge into 
the wan sunlight that penetrated to his 
level. 

For he, the mightiest crocodile of all, 
had been surfeited by a cannibal feast 
upon the small reptiles Lorton had shot 
and then upon the remains of his 
giantess of a mate, last but him to go. 
\nd he had, moreover, a deep pot-hole 
lair in the rocks, at the left edge of the 
pool, and it was overgrown with ferns 
and shrubs low down, so that unless 
one actually stepped into it one would 
not see it. And the fear of the white man, 
who had slain with a fire-stick, was on 
him and he was stuffed with meat, and 
the white body, if it flashed over him 
when he was in the pool’s depths, had 
somehow awed him and he had not tried 
to make a kill. But now he had digested 
ill the food; he was pent in by a wall of 
stones that he feared was a trap at the 
pool’s lower end and he meant to remain 
where he was until something came to 
make food for his maw. He was hungry 
again—eager. The pool was his own. He 
stretched out there lazily in the dim sun- 
light that filtered through the teaks, 
rolled, dove and then was in the depths 
again, a blotch of deeper blackness against 
the somber menace of the quiet pool. 

The saucy mynah scolded. A gibbon 
alled. A peacock butterfly flittered 
across the gray-black water— 

Over the cliff-edge a face peered, a 
face small for the huge shoulders under 
it. The baggy body upreared itself. The 
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Goa man quested about the deserted 
camp for a sign— 


HE days passed in the new camp, 

which was about ten miles from the 
old. Beuiah Karrick, happy, joyous, mad 
herself useful, packing orchids, curing 
skins, ordering Lah Kun, Cha Ben and 
Chang Loi about; rather awed at Lorton, 
who kept so serious and aloof, with a set 
purpose. By now divested of her tattered 
Chinese robes, clad in a trim denim skirt 
she had fashioned for herself, in a spare 
shirt of Lorton’s she had cut down, using 
his medical scissors, wearing native 
sandals, she was happy. ‘The head- 
dress had dwindled and now _ had 
gone and she did her deep brown hair up 
in a simple coronet braid that was vastly 
becoming. ‘The cosmetics were gone and 
her own fair, pretty, rounded cheeks grew 
more alluring day by day to Lorton, who 
struggled to keep his tongue between his 
teeth when she danced about him, making 
merry at something one moment, growing 
sober and quiet again as he failed to 
unbend. Then she would steal away to 
Chang Loi and fondle his down-hung 
trunk and beat his forelegs with her 
doubled-up fists— 

“The Memsahib is a lady or Chang 
Loi would not love her so,”’ Cha Ben often 
repeated. 

“Treat her well but do not spoil her,” 
Lorton cautioned. 

The old mahout smiled grimly. 

“Where are my long glass-eyes (field 
glasses) Cha Ben?” Lorton asked one 
morning. ‘They had about exhausted the 
possibilities of the second camp and were 
ready to go down farther. 

“Sahib, I have not seen them since we 
left the old camp.” 

“T have not wanted them before, but 
I'd like to have them tomorrow. It would 
save me a lot of climbing if I had them 
to examine the trees in that little side- 
vale where we are going. Could they be 
left at the old camp?” 

“They might have, Sahib, but why 
they should be gone I know not. Every- 
thing was checked the night before we 
left and they were in their place—their 
pocket in the tent-flap. I thought they were 
folded with the tent and brought here.’ ’ 

“No; I missed them and thought you 
had them in one of my boxes. [ think 
Pll go back up and search. No one would 
take them and if found by a native a 
reward would have been claimed by now. 
A hill man would have brought them in.” 

“Yes, Sahib; the folk in these hills are 
honest and the reward you would give 
would outweigh the value to them of the 
long glass-eyes.” 

“Have the light howdah put on Chang 
Loi then; have Lah Kun drive the old 
sugar thief—” 

“May I go back too?” Beulah pleaded, 
and he found her strangely at his elbow. 

“Tf you care to, child.” 

Her rounded chin went into the air 
at that last word, but she thanked him 
and was in the howdah first when Chang 
Lot was harnessed. She was silent as 
the Burden Bearer paced off the twists 
and turns of the valley path. And Lorton, 
as well. Only Lah Kun talked to the 
elephant: 

“What, Bearer of Happiness! Keep to 
the path! My toe is at thy left ear— 
turn, then, turn—as thou art, O Most 
Wise! Forward, then—” 
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le was flourishing his grandsire’s ankus 

ly as they passed a sm: ill, straggling 
c lection of Shan houses, over half way 
t. the old camp. Before one a slim girl 
ae a straw mat. She smiled up 

Lah Kun, who called a greeting. He 
irished the ankus yet more proudly— 
for she was the girl his grandsire had be- 
spoken for him to wed—later, when they 
were more grown. And today Lah Kun 
wished to display his prowess. 

\t the lower pools Lorton called a halt. 
He got down. The girl came after. Lah 
Kun, last, looked for orders. 

“We go to search about the old camp,” 
Lorton said; “you may remain with the 
Great One. Let us take off his howdah 
that he may bathe in the pool here. It 
would be too much trouble to break down 
the wall across the neck of the pool at 
the falls-foot. Do you mind him here.” 

Lah Kun nodded. Back of his head 
was another thought, for he was young 
and heady and mischievous. No sooner 
had the two gone and no sooner was 
Chang Loi immersed in the lower pool, 
with Lah Kun atop his head, then Lah 
Kun tapped him with the ankus and said: 

““Abide here, Pigling! Go not from the 
pool, Thou Mountain of Mischief—” 

He strolled off down the valley, after 
he had stroked ashore and shaken the 
water from his breech clout. For it had 
come into Lah Kun’s mind that morning, 
as they had passed the Shan girl’s house, 
that she was growing pretty and he wished 
to make sure—he would scuttle back, in 
good time to wait on the Sahib and the 
Memsahib— 

And so Chang Loi, dreaming perchance 
of Durbars, of great hunts when the 
tigress came charging from the burning 
jungle-edge to fall before the weapons of 
the Great Raj; of long, sun-kissed days 
in the teak forests, of marches when he 
had carried the screw-guns for the red- 
coated soldiers; of plains covered with 
marching men and he, Chang Loi, carry- 
ing the howdah in which rode the leader 
of all 

And so he dreamed, his trunk tip only 
out of water, his body soaking in the 
sweetness of water, the boring ticks 
drowning from the folds of his skin one 
by one and each, in going, leaving a 
greater and greater peace 


ORTON, as he quested about the 

camp-site, bent over the place where his 
tent had stood, thinking that by .poking 
about there he might unearth the encased 
glasses. He heard, too late, the thudding 
of feet, too late the little scream 

He went down in a swirl of elemental 
passions, straining, heaving, — striking, 
kicked, buffeted, trying in vain to get his 
gun out. They were too many for him! 
They dragged him erect, panting, bleed- 
ing and he saw 

The girl held between two men in 
Chinese garb, masked with hideous false- 
faces, staring straight ahead. One of the 
men whispered in her ear. Lorton knew 
that gross bulk— 

“If you harm her, Chandra Piedras!” 
he cried out. 

“What?” the reedy voice came through 
the slit in the false face that had the like- 
iess of a demon. 

“T shall slay 
“You? 
ou ple: ise, sar.’ 

“PI give you— 


” 


You shall be es-slain, sar, if 


“Nothing, sar. Some things are done 
for money; wise I do shall be for hate 
sar— I thought you would ree-turn, 
sar, for those field-eye my clavar mans 
es-tole from your camp, sar, please. But 
not that she might come, too. Yet I 
ra-joice. 

Lorton surged at the men that held 
him, but they were a dozen and the weight 
of them bore him down again. He heard 
that reedy voice giving orders, rapid, 
brief. Then he was gagged, a cloth thrown 
about his eyes. His arms were not bound, 
nor his legs. He was dragged, shoved; 
stumbled, slipped— 

A rope, he felt, was whipped under his 
armpits. He felt it was double, not tied. 

‘The reedy voice came: 

“If you raise your arms and let the 
rope sleep, sar, you will be da-ashed in 
fragments down bee-/ow. She is there, 
waiting—you may be ha-apy yet, sar.” 

A reedy whisper from the vile one; 
then he padded away. Silence. 

Then he was shoved into space—and 
fell, fell, fell—to feel hard earth under 
him—an earthy slime, with stone pro- 
jecting through it, and then the rope was 
whisked up and away with a force that 
burned his armpits from the friction. 
Lorton felt something stir beside him, 
staggered as he strove to keep himself 
oriented with his eyes bound—then 
plucked the bandage off as he remembered 
that his hands were free. 

He was standing on the ledge at the 
foot of the falls—the silent, gray-black 
pool before him. 

Beside him, staring, 
Beulah Karrick. 

“Are you safe, Beulah?” he asked. 

“Not harmed, but—’” her finger pointed. 

Before them, like twin bits of floating 
dry wood, were the nostrils of a mighty 
crocodile. The fleer of his dull eyes came 
to them, sinister, menacing. 

Lorton’s hand, as by instinct, went to 
his belt, but the gun was gone. ‘The im- 
mediate peril had for a time wiped out 
the thought of how they were there and 
why—the Goa man and his evil servants 

“Pll keep you safe,” he whispered; 
“Wwe can edge round the pool and get 
over the wall. Don’t slip; if he rushes, 
try to dodge—and don’t slip. He is on 
the hunt, | can tell—I’ve shot so many 
and watched them come to the bait of 
live pig—don’t slip—we may be able to 
walk round this little shelf to safety—but 
don’t slip—ah 

He took her hand. The water-beast 
rolled his eyes, shifted his body by ever 
so little and Lorton knew they were under 
the fire of those cold, terrible orbs. They 
took one step, together, along the edge 
of the little shelf that barely kept their 
feet from the water 

“You will be still, sar, please,’ the 
reedy voice came; “or I must shoot you 
in the head—a little, so you will fall in 
the water. And, sar, plee-ase, when you 
are gone, what will become of the lady, 
sar? I might feed har to the crocodile— 
or I might take har to my tea planting. 


” 


fear-smitten, was 


please, sar— 

Lorton chilled. His body froze to im- 
mobility. He dragged his eyes from the 
peril at their feet to the more loathsome 
form below. ‘There, leaning on the wall, 
was Chandra Piedras, a rifle ready, smiling 
from out his baggy, small face that was 
too small for his big shoulders and body. 
He was calm, careful in unctuous phrase: 
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“Do not move, sar. The water-demon 
may take the garl, farst, sar. Plee-ase do 
not move—ahe! you would—I must give 
you, then, a wa-arning sting!” 

The rifle spat. The rock-dust of the 
bullet’s making stung Lorton’s cheek. 
He wavered as the pain of some of the 
particles made his eye to smart. The 
girl, steady, sure, sustained him and 
saved his balance. 

“The ladee, she is wanderful, sar. You 
should thank her that she save you. She 
wish, I think, to die, farst,’” the thin, 
chuckling voice pattered on. 

Swish-h-h-h! 

The crocodile, arching his tail, plunged, 
bow-like, coming from the water like a 
meteor. Lorton dragged the girl aside. 
The horrible, hard nose butted the schist 
of the cliff-base and the crocodile fell 
back, baffled. For a second Lorton 
contemplated a rush at the Goa man, 
but what if he slipped— 

“More steady—you falter, sar—do not 
try tocome out, or | shall fire—at you farst, 
sar, the lady then will go tothe crocod.le 
—brave crocodile—he comes up again—” 

The monster, appalling in his fury, was 
facing them again—his eyes, cold, malig- 

nant, were out of water boldly now, as 
his hunger drove him on 

Swish-h-h-h —the water cascaded before 
him—his jaws snapped; the great tail 
threshed 

Again Lorton managed to drag her aside. 
She slipped, but he drew her upright. 
Backs to the wall, they waited for him to 
The reedy, hateful voice 


emerge again. 
went on: 
CTD ne . -_ ‘ *k } 
ITaVO, Sa;r, you are so-queecK—he 


rises, bravo, crocodile; bravo, man; bravo, 
ladee—when he charge again I must dis- 
able you a bit, sar, to make it a mo-ar 
sporting game, sar—you are too neemble 
for that poor, starving, suffering aneemal 

my men in the cliff smile at you, but 
you dare not at them look up—beware, 
sar, he is making ready—ah—he is up 
see—when he charge this time, I shall 
fire, at your left leg, sar, to break it, that 
you fall e 

“I'd go first, feed him with my body, 
to save you, but if I did, what would that 
man do to you?” Lorton whispered aside. 

“[’d rather—the crocodile,” he heard 
her reply. 

The reptile’s head came up, close at 
hand. His fear of the white man seemed 
diminishing as his fury waxed— 

“T aim now, carefully,” they heard the 
reedy voice— “if he charges again and 
misses, I shall help him, that poor croco- 
dile—ready, sar—I aiming on your leg, 


” 


please sar 


ELOW, in his pool, Chang Loi dreamed 
his trunk-tip, testing the air, alone 
moved. A vagrant breeze came down 
the little vale and it brought to him a 
reek—hated, evil—that of the man-scent 
of the low-bred one who had given him 
such agony in his trunk-tip—a man-scent 
combined of sticky sweat and heavy, 
mean tobacco 
Chang Loi’s head came all out of the 
water. He tested the tainted air again; 
stepped one foot, then another, to the 
pool’s edge, stole quietly up the vale, with 
that silent, easy tread that only the ele- 
phant folk know how to judge. His trunk 
he held straight before him, judging, 
weighing each air-particle. His eyes 
glittered—he heard a rifle spat—and at 





the sound the age-old hunt-instinct ‘n 
him stirred, thrilled— he found a path of 
soft slime at the water’s marge and that 
he took, silent as a ghost. 

_ ‘Ready, s sar; plee-ase do not stumb! 
It is such fun. If the bullet breaks th. 
bone of the leg, bear up—plee-ase sar 
ready, he bends his tail for the stroke 
the sight of the rifle lines on your leg 
ready—” 

Intent upon his revenge, the gross 
flesh-buyer so sneered— 

A python-like coil whisked about his 
neck as the shout of the men on the clift- 
lip came to him—the rifle exploded—in 
mid-air—as he was whirled aside—Chan- 
dra Piedras saw—the last thing he eve: 
saw—a mighty foot poised over his face 
that was too small for his baggy, huge 
body and then—on the water-washed 
stones was a blotch of gore—evil, ulti- 
mately evil— 

Ready to kneel, to knead the hated 
form with his immense knee-pads, Chang 
Loi heard the call: 

“O, Thou Mighty One!” 

He came to his feet with a terrific 
effort. His eyes, over the wall, saw a 
swirling mass of water upheaved; saw 
the loved Memsahib, the Sahib, dart 
aside—did not see the _ fear-smitten 
servants of the dead man flee, nor hear 
them call, one to another: “Run, the 
elephant is must, has killed master!” 

Lorton slipped, floundered, one foot in 
the water to his knee. He strove to get 
footing on the shelf. She extended her 
hand to him. He saw, over one shoulder, 
the Thing at the surface again—strove 
anew. She called to him, in tender tones, 
urging another effort—the Thing swirled 
—plunged— 

He came upon the shelf in time to save 
himself and it was then that Chang Loi 
came through the dry-laid wall, scattering 
the stones as if they had been chaff— 

But the sharp use of muscles, the tug- 
ging, had unbalanced the girl and she 
reeled, in her turn. Lorton gripped her- 
felt the slime under his feet give— 

Her skirt, fluttering over the water’s 
verge, must have caught that eye of evil, 
for as he surged up, his snout sought 
for it and came down over it and 
the Devil of the Pool had her then 
tugging, throwing his musk of anger 
in sickening reek into the _ pool. 
Lorton, holding her, knew he was as a 
feather’s weight in the balance of her 
fate, for he slid, had to yield—but had 
no eyes save for her dear face—and then, 
as the pool thundered with the impact 
of the Burden Bearer’s body in it, Lorton 
knew that he had failed and his legs went 
from under him and, still holding her 
hand, he was in the pool. And yet, as the 
Terror tugged her down and down and 
strove to get her away from him—he 
went down with her, into those silent 
depths—down—down—down— conscious 
that a maelstrom of animal forces was rag- 
ing all about him, determined to go into the 
Beast’s maw rather than let go—and then 
his lungs seemed to burn, to burst— 

A numbing blackness began to master 
him and all that he felt was her hand, that 
jerked as the Beast tugged her yet farther 
into those evil depths as he strove to get 
her where he could rend and devour— 

In his first rush into the pool Chang 
Loi had been puzzled. They were calling 
—she was calling, his Memsahib. In 
his long life he and the crocodile had had 
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» quarrel. At no point in animal life 
‘id their paths or desires cross—yet here 
vas a crocodile, in his pz ith, and she was 
calling— 

As the two he loved went down, Chang 
Loi was at the pool’s center. He let his 
body sink, felt about in those swirling 
depths for something tangible—and then 
he settled and went dow n, down, down— 

Somewhere down there ‘the call of love, 
the primal instinct of battle—what you 
will, nerved the old war and hunting 
elephant. His questing trunk wrapped 
itself about the mighty body of the De- 
stroyer. He surged up and up, from the 
entrance to the pot-hole where the Terror 
had dwelt for so long and so fatly—and 
so 

Into the sunlight filtering through the 
teaks, now, O Thou Deliverer, bear that 
mass of evil, to the light, from its cave 
of silence and death— 


HEY came up, threshing, the Terror 
still holding to the wisp of denim skirt 
with worrying teeth, the girl limp, the 
man all but lifeless, but indomitable in 
purpose to save if— 
The little skirt ripped—the reptile 
and the elephant threshed about—Lorton 
feebly stroked to the pool’s edge with her 
inert body—got a finger-tip into a crevice 
and rested—holding her down-hung, life- 
less head free of the lapping water with 
his free arm. 

Chang Loi shifted his hold of tight- 
wrapped trunk, and the claws that some- 
how missed their aim, jaws that snapped, 
the tail that threshed failed of their death- 
threat—out onto the rocky margin, at 
the wall’s foot, he went, steadily, as if 
on parade, and then— 

He dropped the Devil of the Pool onto 
the rocks there, belly up, and the great 
tusks plunged into the Thing—the huge 


feet, treading, brought to nothingness 
that which had been wholly evil and, 


after a final angry testing of its silent 
mass with his trunk’s tip, “he hurled the 
remains over the shattered wall to lie 
beside the worse corruption that was 
there splotched over the stones. 

“Chang Loi!” 

A mere whisper, from Lorton. The 
finger-hold was loosening. A moment 
more and, exhausted, he would sink with 
her form into the pool’s lower gloom. 

The Great One stepped quietly into 
the pool, gave the Sahib the hand-hold 
he needed and drew him from the _pool’s 
side to the lower end and then Lorton 
staggered to the marge and sank down, 
the still burden on the knees. 

Her head rolled back. He bent over 
her face and kissed it. It was so pathetic, 
so still. He pressed her to his breast and 
called her name: 

“Beulah! Do not leave me—we are 
safe; the peril is over—oh, my love— 
awaken—tell me that when you awaken— 
you must awaken—tell me, may I claim 
you when you have grown to be a woman? 

I am wild to talk like this with you so 
still—speak to me—only whisper—” 

She was quiet, limp, j inert. 

A long, quivering thing slid past his 
encircling arm. The trunk-tip of Chang 
Loi quested for her face, so wan, so lax 
—touched it, kissed it—Chane Loi 
crooned, a love-note, deep, mysterious, 
as he had to her so many times before— 
“Speak, once, only once—Beulah—” 
She still, so wan, so crumpled— 
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Lorton sighed, raised his eyes, thought 
of an evil curse— 

Again the trunk-tip came forward; 
again the love-note from the tusker’s 
mighty throat 

So wan, so still—so pathetic, Little 
Woman—so quiet, limp— 

She stirred, her eyes flicked open. 
He bent over her lips. She murmured: 





“I heard Ww hat you said—yes—I will 
I am better now—I am 
oe a pee in years, but a woman in heart 
—I will wait—for—you—” 

The water talked, low, sweet. The 
saucy mynah bird scolded down at them 
Above them loomed the giant form of the 
Protector and his rumble of content was 
to them a benison and a good omen. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


got a hand. A couple of two spots ain’t 
a hand.” 

“No,” Frances agreed, “two spots 
aren’t a hand, but one never knows what 
one will draw in the next deal.” 

Why, that was true. Fate having 
dealt him out all her two spots would just 
have to slip him a betting hand before 
long. 

‘WW ell,” he said, leaning and fitting the 
starting crank in place, “we might as well 
go home.” 

At the words, “we might as well go 
home,” each looked at the other. Home, 
they had no home. 

“But we will have,” 
stoutly. Then she blushed. 

The greater portion of the day was con- 
sumed by the return voyage to Saranoff 
bay, a day not altogether lost, for Fran- 
ces had determined to go into Sitka, ascer- 
tain if there was not an attorney in that 
town who would be willing to fight her 
case for the recovery of the potlatch 
house on a contingent fee. There were 
lawyers who took cases on contingent 
fees. The firm for which she had worked 
never did, they claimed, but some ad- 
vocates followed the practise. 

Billy also made up his mind to go into 
Sitka, report the destruction of his trap, 
swear out warrants for Eenapoo, Blue 
Parka, Devil Buster, and enough John 
Does to include every pirate in Alaska. 

It was mid-afternoon when the yawl 
swept into Saranoff bay. Billy was not 
enough of a navigator to assay the jour- 
ney to Sitka by night. Besides, the timer 
of the engine, struck by a deflected bullet 
from Eenapoo’s vicious rifle, needed to be 
taken apart and fixed. 

At daybreak they would start for 
Sitka. Billy urged Frances to sleep the 
night aboard the yawl. But she refused. 
She would remain in her camp ashore. A 
tendency to seasickness, she explained, 
wasn’t really the honest to goodness rea- 
son why she had demurred before at 
camping on the ship. Why, she hadn’t 
felt a single qualm of mal de mer during 
the chase of the pirate girl. She had a 
reason for maintaining her camp on shore. 
The camp, she explained, was located just 
over the border of the hundred and sixty 
acres filed upon by Boston Lennon, but 
upon land comprising part of the original 
Russian grant to her grandfather. She 
recalled something in the law that had to 
= with maintaining residence upon land 

n dispute. ‘Therefore, she would con- 
oe to sleep at her little camp, prepare 
and eat her meals. 

When the yawl dropped anchor, Fran- 
ces rowed ashore alone. She would pre- 
pare their supper ashore, come out and 
get him when it was ready. 


said Frances 


Presently the meal was ready. She 
rowed out, brought Billy in. 

Then she rowed him back to the yawl. 
There remained an hour’s work still on 
the injured timer. He would fix that, 
he said, sleep on board, be ready at day- 
break for the start to Sitka. 

Frances was glad to be alone. All day 
she had been pondering a momentous 
question, the matter of her oath of 
promise to her grandfather. She wanted 
to be all alone to think it out clearly, 
honestly. 

Her hand upon the golden candelab- 
rum, she had sworn never to open the 
codicil to the will until the fish-trap in the 
bay had been destroyed. The trap had 
been destroyed, by no aggressive act of 
her own, to be sure, but destroyed. 

Her grandfather had laid upon her the 
obligation to destroy it. She had not 
done so. But destroyed it had been. 
Why was not she at liberty now to open, 
read the contents of the codicil? 

Had she that right? 

From every angle she argued the ethics 


of the situation, trying her level best to’ 


be honest to herself, to the stern old man 
sleeping upon the hill, to Billy. 

Really, she had to admit, Billy had no 
place at all in the problem. Only he did 
have; he loomed the principal factor. 
She just couldn’t get rid of him. What- 
ever she decided, whatever she did, was 
going to be for the sake of Billy Mitch. 

She rose to her feet, walked twenty 
paces to where stood a gnarled madrona 
tree, thrust her hand into a hollow be- 
neath a dead limb, drew forth from the 
snug place in which she had hidden it, her 
grandfather’s will. 

Her hands trembled as they clasped the 
yellow parchment. Holding the paper 
tightly to her bosom as if she feared it 
might escape, she carried it back to the 
camp. 

A long time she sat upon an improvised 
log seat, now looking down upon the will, 
now at the yawl whence came the sound 
of vigorous pounding, metal upon metal. 

One overscrupulous personal mentor 
kept telling her that she had no right to 
open the will, that she had not yet 
earned the right. But a second spiritual 
essence came marching boldly forth from 
out her entity, held up its eerie hand, 
commanded her to listen. 

As plainly as the gn narled root at the 
base of the log upon which she was seated 
could she visualize the pyxie as it threat- 
ened her with tiny forefinger, an ex- 

ression of mingled sagacity and benevo- 
nee upon its elfin face. 

The pyxie came hopping to her, cupped 
its little hands, whispered in her ear: 

“You’re doing for Billy Mitch what 
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su would never do for yourself alone, 

cause you love him. For the unselfish- 

ss of love much shall be forgiven thee.” 

[he pyxie pressed its lips boldly to 
er Own, Was gone. 

Bosom heaving, eyes gloriously shin- 
ig, Frances held up the document in the 
lirection of the yawl, whispered, “for 
ou, Billy boy.” 

She thrust her finger beneath the folded- 
lown portion of the codicil, tore it free. 

She held the document up for a better 
light, turned it this way and that. She 
drew it to her, thrust it away. She bit 
into her nether lip to stop its trembling. 
But the tears came, tears of disappoint- 
ment, of chagrin. 

The codicil to the will was written in 
angular Russian characters. Not a word 
could she understand. 

Then she remembered, comprehended 
the significance of her grandfather's re- 
iterated statement that “‘she was a Sara- 
noff, that blood would tell.” 

He meant that she would learn the 
language of her paternal ancestors, prove 
herself in truth a Saranoff. 

Over and again she studied the four 
lines of labored chirography. At the 
top of the paragraph was the word, 


”> ‘ 
“ponchenia.” ‘The word zapiski” oc- 
curred twice, the word, ‘“‘dvougrievennt”’ 
twice. Also there was a word, not so 


plainly written. What did they mean? 

These four words stood forth from the 
maze of writing like pointing sign boards 
naming places of which she had never 
heard, yet with which she seemed to be 
subliminally familiar. 

Whispering the harsh gutturals of the 
words, she thrust the folded will into the 
bosom of her waist. She took a short 
turn of the sands, listening to Billy’s 
thumping as he strove to repair the dam- 
age done by Eenapoo Dela>uer’s vicious 
bullet. 

At daybreak they were to start for 
Sitka. She would hunt up an attorney, 
lay her case before him, persuade him to 
take it on a contingent fee. 

Looming now even more important 
than the conference with the lawyer was 
to find some one familiar with the Rus- 
sian language, propound to him hap- 
hazard the words of the codicil, secure 
translation. It was going to take some 
nice discriminating work to get a trans- 
lation without, at the same time, divulg- 
ing the contents of the codicil. 

Billy kept thumping away industrious- 
ly. The blows of the hammer were sharp, 
vindictive, for in fancy he was thumping 
the heads of the pirates who had cast free 
upon the waters fifty thousand dollars 
worth of salmon, who had strewn upon 
the tide twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of fish-trap. 

Joining now the anvil chorus of Billy 
Mitch, Frances became aware of answer- 
ing notes, like a response, or echo, ema- 
nating from the potlatch house. 

She listened, her head turned sideways 
in a birdlike attitude. 

That wasn’t an echo. Some one was 
pounding and thumping inside the pot- 
iatch house. 

She sped up the slope, dodged to the 
rear of the house, placed her ear to the 
wall. Growing bolder, she crept to a 
window, lifted her head cautiously, 
peered within. 

The house was in chaos. Shelves, cup- 
boards had been ripped apart, the shat- 


Even 
curtains, the heavy tapestries that her 
grandfather had obtained years before, 
Frances knew not where, had been torn 
from place, flung upon the floor. 


tered boards lay strewn about. 


In the midst of the ruin stood old 
Boston Lennon, his leathern face a 
grimace of rage. He was talking, mutter- 
ing to himself. 

“She hid it good; yeah, she hid it good.” 

In a fresh access of rage, he seized a short 
handled axe, began chopping at the floor. 

Under the urge of the compelling wrath 
that seized her, Frances forgot caution, 
discretion. 

She gave an angry tap at the window, 
reached and shoved the sash to one side. 

“You are destroying my property,” 
she said angrily. “I shall hold you to a 
strict accounting. You may think that 
this house is yours, but you are going to 
find yourself mistaken.” 

Boston, the axe dangling from his hand, 
turned and faced her. 

“You hid it good,” he remarked mys- 
teriously. “That’s all I can say, you hid 
it good.” 

The old man forced to his face a grin 
that he meant to be ingratiating, but 
that was only horrible. 

— You hid it good,” 
girl.” 

“Hid whi te” 

“Now, now, 
“You know.” 

Frances stared blankly. 

“T tell you what,” said Boston, laying 
down the axe, advancing to the window, 
“T don’t know as they’s any reason I and 
you should go to a pukpuk (quarrel). I 
tell you what. Let’s I and you go halvers. 
They’s work ahead that haint for a girl. 
Let’s go halvers. You come on now, and 
Pll move.right out of the potlatch house, 
restore it back to you. And on that 
other’ — he dropped his voice to a hoarse 
whisper—‘“‘on that other, we'll go halvers. 
It’s work likely a girl can’t handle. What 
say!” 

The girl’s expression, frankly one of 
misunderstanding, puzzled, but more 
especially angered the old fellow. 

“Look now,” he said truculently, 
“you're about half smart all right, but 
that don’t go. You know perfect as can be 
you crawled into my camp last night, and 
you took and stole the gold candlestick. 
[ snatched out in the dark, and must have 
tore the hull sleeve out of your dress. 
You just changed dresses, that’s all.” 

The blankness of Frances’ countenance 
gave place to wrath. So this was the 
villain who had stolen the golden can- 
delabrum. And from him, in turn, it had 
been stolen by a woman. 

“You just don’t need to think you’re 
ever going to profit ‘less I’m in on it,” 
threatened Boston. ‘‘Might as well know 
that to start.” 

“Come on now,” 
ing toa w heedling tone. 
go halvers.” 

F rances shook her head emphatically. 
“Thank you for the information you have 
given me,” she said coldly. “For the 
theft of the candelabrum, you shall 
presently answer. And for every item of 
damage that you have done this ~— 
I will say, however,” she concluded, 
disabuse your mind of a mis: sc sacieti toe 
that I have never been near your camp, 
and certainly did not steal from you the 
candlestick. I only wish that I had.” 


he said. ‘“‘Smart 


he reproved playfully. 


he continued, chang- 
“Let’s | and you 
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| once more Billy’s plea and argument that 


| thwart, his head bent moodily. 





, Norton, as well as a special pictorial section. 


Something in her tone, the look of her 
face, convinced him. 

“Poolie!” he exclaimed with a vigor 
that made the Indian exclamation an 
oath. ‘“‘Poolie! You didn’t steal it, then 
] know who did.” 


LOWLY, thoughtfully, Frances walked 
back to her camp. Oh, the words, 
the Russian words of the codicil. Every 
episode, every conclusion of her own 
reason was imbuing the golden cande- 
labrum with growing importance, worth, 
power. Almost she came to grant it the 
supernatural powers with which it had 
been invested by the Indians. Somehow, 
in some manner, the sacred relic she felt 
held the solution to all her troubles. And 
Billy’s troubles too. Yes, Billy’s troubles. 
They had eaten their supper. Refusing 





she change camps with him, he to sleep on 
shore, she aboard the yawl, Frances made 
ready to row Billy out to the boat. The 
arrangement agreed upon finally was that 
at earliest dawn Frances was to row out 
to the yawl, prepare breakfast on board 
while they were getting under way. 

As Frances rather awkwardly brought 
the skiff up to the yawl’s rail, Billy reached 
and grasped it. But he did not immedi- 
ately board the boat, but sat on the stern 


“We’re going to come out all right, 
Billy,” Frances cheered. “I just know 
we are. Someway.” 

Billy rose in the skiff, made as if to 
climb to the yawl’s deck. 

“You know, Frances,” he said soberly, 
“T like the way you say it—‘we.’ Two 
voices singing, that blend like they are 
one, make a sweeter tune to me than 
just one voice. We—I—Good night, 
little ¢i//icum. Don’t be afraid. Call me 
if, if anything botuers, frightens you. 
Good night.” 

Her throbbing heart warm within her 
bosom, Frances rowed ashore, beached 
the dory. A long time she sat before the 
tiny camp fire, hugging her knees, gazing 
ar the conjuring flames. 

A whisper sounded from the nearby 
| shrubbery, “Lubesnoi! lubesnoi!” 

Unacquainted with the meaning of the 
Russian term of endearment, she lifted 
her head, was on the verge of screaming 
when into the circle of the camp fire’s 
wavering light crept Siam, the giant 
half- breed. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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If not at your stationer’s, order from us, (Stationers write). 


Robinson Mfg. Co., 103 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 











BON-OPTO 


Sharpens Vision 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at 
home; is practised daily by hundreds 
of thousands of people with great satis- 
faction. The Bon-Opto system quickly 
relieves inflammation of the eyes and 
lids. It cleanses, soothes, and rests tired, 
dusty, work-strained eyes and is a help 
to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment 
like Bon-Opto. 


























Goat-Getting Sheep 


You'll say so when you 
read Ray P. Tracy’s 
serio-comic adventures 
with a band of sheep in 
rough mountain country 


e 
Cripple Creek Dies 


E. G. Seymour’s roman- 
tic story of a famous 
Western gold town, 
which began as a cow- 
pasture and is fast re- 
turning to the same 
condition. 


e 
Read these and fifteen 


other features 
in the 


MAY SUNSET 
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HEAVE HO! 


There—on the horizon—behold 
The South Sea Islands 


Do you hear the Siren Voices— 
Don’t they call you? 
Lure you? 
Tempt you? 
Drag you away from the dull, drab tasks of life? 


If you can’t actually “ship” to the palm-edged 
lagoons of Nukuhiva, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Murea 
and other enticing spots, you can read 


The Special South Seas number of 


ASIA 


‘The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More than 60 Illustrations—Art Insert of 8 pages 


A Continent between two covers! One that you 
may know and therefore want to read about; that 
you may not know and long to read about. Men, 
women, children enjoy this magazine, because i in 
the countries of Asia, men, women and children 
much like us, live and work and love. Let us know 
our Eastern neighbors! ASIA is most emphati- 
‘ally the most gratifying and beautiful magazine 
in the world which treats exclusively with the 
Orient. Therefore— 

Get an easy chair in a quiet corner and forget 
everything except that you are a traveler—at 
heart, a free spirit and an adventurer. 

The April issue will be luxuriant and thrilling. 


FILL A BOWL WITH RICE! 
35.000,000 Chinese face starvation! 70,000,000 
are affected! Give of your abundance. E very 
dollar will help to save a life. $200,000,000 is 
needed for adequate relief. 





Send your contribution NOW to the 
CHINA FAMINE FUND, care of ASTA, 
627 Lexington Ave., New York City 
The money is forwarded to the American Committee 
for China Famine Fund, Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman, 
Vernon Munroe, Treasurer. 





Contents of the April ASIA 


THE QUEEN OF THE TIARE HOTEL 
'y Frederick O” Brien 
(Author of ‘White Shadows in the South Seas’’) 
O’Brien has the magic touch. As you read his tale 
of life in Papeete, you are one with that free-and-easy 
company that spends its days on the verandas of the 
Tiare Hotel. You can feel Lovaina’s marvelous dark 
hand upon your shoulder as she gives you advice mixed 
with hospitality. You believe that life in the South 
Seas is the one real life to live after all. 
RED By W. Somerset Maugham 
(Author of ‘“The Moon and Sixpence” 
Red was a sailor who deserted from a man-of-war in 
Apia. The South Seas had got into his bones. And she 
—her skin was like a field of ripe corn on a summer 
day, all golden glow! Put these two together on a palm- 
fringed South Sea Island, and you are going to have 
some story. 
THE WHITE JUDGE IN TATUILA 
8y Alexander Stronach 
Ilow would you like to be an American judge, as was 
Mr. Stronach, in American Samoa? How would you 
like to go grandly into the Council Chamber followed 
by your associate native judge with bare feet and huge 
epaulettes and the procession winding up with the 
Island delinquents? 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE WILD MEN OF 
MALEKULA By Martin Johnson 
Cannibals! Yes, we have a few cannibals left. Mar- 
tin Johnson, a moving picture explorer, has taken some 
remarkable pictures in Malekula proving this great fact. 
MICRONESIA UNDER THE MOON 
By Andrew Farrell 
Here is an article by a traveler among the Gilbert 
Islands. Under the Southern Cross, upon a moon- 
swept beach, the simple primitive history of these 
people is enacted by swaying bodies and soft voices. 
AN ART INSERT OF PAINTINGS 
By Paul Gauguin 
Gauguin, the French artist, has done more than 
almost anyone else to capture the flaming colors of the 
South Seas. The reproductions are accompanied by 
poems by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. 


So it’s WEIGH ANC HOR for the Islands of the 
acific! 














- 
SPECIAL OFFER Hs, 
Five Months for One Dollar Ps ** ye 
OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 
ASIA is on sale at all news-stands at 35c 
per copy. This offer brings you the 
next five issues—$1.75 value—for ¢ re 
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Fill out the coupon 
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You'll never regret it 


IT down and write me, to- 

day, for information about 
the Pacific Northwest— 
“America’s Evergreen Play- 
ground.” Ask me any question 
you like about any particular 
locality, boat or motor trips, 
excursions, resorts and accom- 
modations; or about any of the 
fascinating pleasures in this mar- 
velous land of the setting sun. 
.o be of some assistance 
to you—to show you that our 
first acquaintance is merely a 
foretaste of the kind of service 
you may expect when you come 
to Seattle and stop with me at 
one of my hotels. It is my de- 
sire to make ‘‘“Gowman Operated 
fiotels’” mean something to my 
guests and I want to begin that 
service by helping you map your 
visit, or vacation, from the start. 
No cost—no obligation—in ask- 
ing for or being supplied with 
this information. 
You'll be as delighted with our 
first introduction as with the 
splendid service of our hotels 
when you actually arrive in 
Seattle. 


I want 





Gowman Operated Hotels 





T. H. GOWMAN 


Managing Director 


HOTEL 


WASHINGTON ANNEX 


WILHARD HOTEL 





. v4 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















Reduced Railroad Fares 


at all times 
30 Rides at the cost of 20 


Family Commutation Books 
Good for six months 


Ask our Agents or write 


L. H. Rodebaugh, Traffic Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO- SACRAMENTO 
RAILROAD CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



















STATE 


Evergreen and evercool! 
Snow-capped mountains 
virgin pine forests, na- 
tional parks, seas, lakes, 
waterfalls, roads into 
the heart of it all!) And 
Alaska, the wonder- 
land at our door! This 
book beautifully il- 
lustrated, tells you. 
Write 

J. GRANT HINKLE 

Secretary of State 

Dept.S, Olympia,Wash. 
































Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 








Stump Land Near Spokane 


Q. Am thinking of investing in some 
stump land round close to Spokane, Wash- 
ington, for general farming and_ stock 
raising. Can you tell me whether such 
land in that locality is suited to above? 
Also can you give me any information in 
regard to homestead land in Oregon ?— 


G. H. R., TatmMace, CALIFORNIA. 
A. To the north and northeast of Spo- 
kane, in Stevens and Pend d’Oreille 


counties, there are available many thou- 
sands of acres that have been logged off 
and which eventually will be transformed 
into productive farms. The soil on this 
land 1s of course not uniform, but there are 
areas of good silt loam covering the 
level portions “of the valleys which will 
produce excellent crops of clover and 
other grasses, of potatoes, oats and barley. 

The soil of the hilly area is not as deep or 
rich, having a larger admixture of sand 
and gravel, ond in many spots small fruits 
and berries yield e xcellent results. Little 
settlements are springing up throughout 
this logged-off area, the farmers usually 
slashing and burning part of their holdings 
before they attempt to clear the land of 
stumps. ‘This slashed and burned land, 

when seeded to clover and other grasses, 
makes excellent pasturage. ‘The eleva- 
tion ranges from 2000 to 3500 feet and 
the climate is mild, both winter and sum- 
mer, with perhaps two feet of snow in the 
winter. 

This land is held in large tracts by lum- 
ber companies which are selling it at 
prices ranging from $5 to $20 an acre, 
though land close to the settlements, of 
course, brings higher prices. 

The cost of clearing this land varies, 
but it is doubtful whether good bottom 
land can be cleared of stumps and made 
ready for cultivation at an expense of less 
than $125 an acre. The settler, of course, 
has the advantage of being able to put in 
his own labor, thereby reducing his cash 
outlay. 

The lumber comp: inies give the settlers 
from five to ten years in w vhich to pay for 
the land and some of them state that 
usually they have employment in their 
mills for the men who buy from them. 


large 


Investing in Prohibition 


Q. I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for the past five years and notice 
when in trouble your subscribers go to you 
for advice and you generally give it to 
them straight, so would appreciate it if 
you would give me your opinion on in- 
vesting in a wine grape vineyard, both as 
to present and future. 


I have a chance to buy 42 acres with 
buildings, 30 acres in’ vines 7 years old, 
and last year said to have produced over 
100 tons and this year will make 120 tons. 
Crop can be sold for not less than $100 
per ton and from that to $150. This 
ranch is to cost $20,000. 





According to those figures the ranch 
would gross more than 50 per cent, which 
looks good to me. Do you think I am safe 
in buying it as it will take all my means? 
—wW. O., Santa Cruz, CAL. 

A. Undoubtedly a wine grape vineyard 
should produce most excellent profits in 
1921 and 1922. As you say, the output 
can be sold at prices ranging from $100 
a ton upwards. But you kave to take 
into consideration the fact that people 
by-and-by will get tired of the trouble of 
making their own wine and that the de- 
mand for fresh wine grapes will pro- 
gressively diminish. You must also re- 
member that a great many new vineyards 
are being planted on account of the 
present high profits. Somewhere in the 
future the curve described by the dimin- 
ishing price and by the decreasing demand 
will descend so far that wine grape vine- 
yards will become exceedingly unprofit- 
able. When this point will be reached no 
one knows, but if you can get your 
investment back in the next three years, 
plus a good profit on this investment, we 
would say that you need not worry about 
the period when the demand will decrease 
and the supply will increase until all the 
profits are wiped out. 


A Correction 


I notice in the last issue of SUNSET 
Magazine, in your Service Bureau columns 
you state that the available land at Delhi 
has all been taken up, and that there are 
several hundred applicants for every farm 
to be thrown open. 

We have received several hundred 
letters of inquiry, but these letters do not 
always mean applications. We have 
twenty or thirty farms still available in 
the first and second units, and at the end 
of January we opened up about two thou- 
sand acres more. 

I would appreciate it if you could insert 
a little statement giving these general 
facts.—WaLTER PACKARD, Superinten- 
dent, Delhi, Cal., State Land Settlement. 


Cattle Ranches in Nevada 


Q. I have been a subscriber to your 
publication “‘off and on” for a good many 
years and have always noted with pleasure 
your adherence to the rigid line of truth 
in answering questions relative to the 
great West. “I was born and reared in the 
West (New Mexico and Arizona) and 
know bis truth when it is told of my na- 
tive heath as easily as I can spot an un- 
truth. 

However, not to make this letter all 
bouquets, I am wondering if you can help 
me to a decision in regard to a move I have 
now in contemplation. I have been de- 
sirous for many years to move into Ne- 
vada, and your answer to the following 
questions will enable me to form a better 
idea of what I may eventually undertake. 

In the matter of Government homestead 
land: Will I find in Nevada lands suitable 
for agricultural purposes open for home- 
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‘tead entry? State in what portions of 
state a homeseeker would have the oppor- 
tunity of finding such lands. 

Is there any timbered land in Nevada 
ypen for homestead entry? Understand, 
by timbered land, I mean land of which 
at least fifty to seventy-five per cent is 
tillable—not rocks. 

If I may explain my purpose in seeking 
Government land, will say, I was reared in 
the cow country of the West and know 
cattle. It is my understanding that 640 
acre homesteads may now be taken up, 
and it is my desire to homestead such a 
place, reasonably close to the hills or tim- 
bered mountains (if Nevada has such, as 
New Mexico has) and run the cattle in the 
hills, using the 640 acres as a home place 
and hay ranch. I have enough to get 
started in a small way, and will have with 
me a relative, an old cow-man, now resi- 
dent of New Mexico but, like myself, de- 
siring a change. 

Please understand that I am not in any 
sense of the word ignorant of what it takes 
to make a success in the cow business on a 
small scale—or a large one. Nor am I 
ignorant of the conditions of the West 
altogether, although unacquainted with 
Nevada. My health is not of the best 
here in Arkansas. I need the outdoors, as 
I knew it in my youth.—J. T. L., Dan- 
VILLE, ARKANSAS. 


A. There are in Nevada at present 
some fifty-four million acres of unappro- 
priated and unreserved Government land, 
most of which is classed as mountainous, 
arid and grazing. ‘There is some little 
timber in Churchill, Clark, Douglas, Es- 
meralda, Nye, Washoe and Elko counties, 
but you will find that most of the desirable 
locations, more especially those controll- 
ing available water, have been taken up 
long ago. 

Probably the register of the U. S. Land 
Office at Carson City and at Elko, Ne- 
vada, could give you information con- 
cerning the land still open under the va- 
rious classifications of desert and grazing 
land. You could also obtain information 
as to grazing on the timbered lands of 
Nevada contained within the National 
Forests by writing to the District Super- 
visor, U.S. Forest Service, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Additional information on this 
subject may be obtained from the Agri- 
cultural Department, State University, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Unfortunately, the biggest landowner 
in the country knows very little concern- 
ing the character of his holdings. We are 
referring to Uncle Sam. Undoubtedly 
there is comprised in the unreserved and 
unappropriated public lands of the United 
States a very large acreage which is avail- 
able for agricultural purposes or which 
can be made productive because it con- 
tains water near the surface, but the U.S. 
Land Office has no funds with which to 
determine the exact character of the land 
and therefore has very little information 
concerning these enormous areas unless 
the individual registrar of the District 
Land Office has private information that 
he will pass on to the public. 

For this reason we are unable to give 
definite answers to the hundreds of re- 
quests for information concerning home- 
stead land available for agriculture. The 
best we can do is to refer our inquirers to 
local agencies in the districts about which 
they inquire. 























MOUNT LOWE 


‘YEAR ‘ROUND RESORI 





Worlds Greatest Mountain Scenic 
Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION 
BALLOON ROUTE 
TROLLEY TRIP 


‘Tour of many points of interest 
near to Los Angeles_ Greatest journe 
for the fare charged in the worl 


ORANGE 
EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


50 miles through Orange Groves 


visiting twelve cities 
Many Features 


Write for beautifull 
©® illustrated Foider O® 


PACTFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


O. A. SMITH General Passenger Agent 
LOS ANGELES 
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It is unnecessary to 
pay more as GOOD 
LUCK rings meet 
the severest requirements of cold pack 
canning. It is poor economy to pay 
less and endanger the keeping qualli- 
ties of your fruits and vegetables. 
If you cannot find GOOD LUCK rings 


in your town send 10c for sample dozen 
and new book on cold pack canning 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass, 

















FRECKLES 


fo There’s no longer the slight 


Vi est need of feeling ashamed of 
WA 


your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of Othine— 
double strength—from any drug- 
gist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles 
have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 
It is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to completely clear 
the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double 
strength Othine as this is sold un- 
der guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles. 


Rid of These Ugly Spots 
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A-a-a-h!! oc Ugh!! 


OU can lead a horse to a trough, but you can’t 
make him drink,” is the old, yet true expression. 


Nearly everybody has been lead to understand that 
Nature provides the most beneficial correctives for 
stomach disorders—especially constipation. Yet, thous- 
ands of people fail to drink out of Nature’s fountains, 


This is due, often, to the lack Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats are 
of knowledge of true dietary tempting, delicious and appetiz- 
principles. ing. Youcannot help but smack 
< ; your lips and say—A-a-a-h ! ! 
Now, science has prepared a 
super-food—crowded with health 
giving properties. Therefore why submit to harsh 
This food, Fruited Wheat and ier ipa acini eri shud- 
Fruited Oats, brings to you in 

easily digestible form—a com- ; 

bination of fruits and whole Enjoy a laxative health food 
grains—Nature’s laxatives. in true palatable form. 


TRY BOTH—Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 





Quincy, Illinois 
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While Mrs. Harding was taking her first 
Peace and peek into the White House ice box and 
Harding’s Job the new president was swearing to uphold 

the Constitution, Europe’s seventh annual 
spring drive was beginning a little earlier than usual. Civil 
war flamed up at widely scattered points of Soviet Russia’s 
far flung boundaries; on the Rhine the Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian troops celebrated the approaching second anni- 
versary of the peace treaty’s signing by moving a little 
deeper into Germany; midway between the two main shows, 
in the plebiscite district of Upper Silesia, preparations for 
conflict were under way; in Spain the premier was per- 
forated; Ireland had only six executions plus the usual bag 
of black and tans and Sinn Feiners killed informally to 
even the score; in Asia Minor Mustapha Kemel Pasha was 
ready to advance against Greeks and French; in Meso- 
potamia guerilla warfare continued; Costa Rica and Panama 
rattled their tin swords; Cuba faced a revolution and Italy 
did not know at night whether the red flag would wave 
over its factories the next morning. 

Not even on the Island of Yap could the tired dove of 
peace with its over-ripe-olive branch find safe footing on 
that morning when the sun 
once again shone upon a 
hard boiled Republican egg 
in the White House breakfast 
room. 

Compared with President 
Harding’s task of bringing 
about peace, Wilson’s job 
of getting us into the war 
and winning it four years ago 
was child’s play. 


U U 


War Madness Produces 
Glut and Famine 


The Dove of 


Shearing is in full swing on 
the Far Western ranges; new 
wool is filling the shearer’s 
immense sacks while last 
year’s wool still fills the ware- 
houses and burdens the 
banks. Though the mines 
are running at less than fifty 
per cent of their capacity, 
nearly a_ billion pounds of 
unsold copper is vainly seek- 
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last year’s canned salmon still encumber docks and shelves. 
This glut of useful products is the direct result of Europe’s 
sham peace. They fuss about reparations. The American 
farmer paid five billions of it last season through shrinkage 
in the value of his products. The four million unemployed 
Americans lost a billion in wages in three months. Down in 
Buenos Ayres the wharves are sagging under the weight of 
American merchandise, rejected because Europe could not 
buy Argentine’s products. And yet the armies of Europe 
are on the march again as spring begins. 

Since 1918 no fighting season has opened with worse 
prospects for the entire world. But the darkest hour comes 
just before dawn. It may be that the present red spasm of 
Europe is the last and most violent before the return of 
sanity and order. 


U U 
The New Cabinet How did President Harding equip himself 
Viewed Through t° solve the endless variety of problems 
bequeathed to him by his predecessor? 
Did he live up to the promise of surround- 
ing himself with the best minds of the nation? 

On the face of the cabinet 
appointments he redeemed 
his pledge only in part. Un- 
doubtedly he satisfied the 
wishes of all thinking Ameri- 
cans when he selected 
Charles Evans Hughes to 
head the cabinet as secretary 
of state and turned the com- 
merce portfolio over to Her- 
bert Hoover. Foreign trade, 
the disposition of America’s 
surplus production, is the 
principal job of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at present, 
but the success of its efforts 
to create markets for this 
surplus must be achieved 
through constructive world 
diplomacy accompanied by 
financial and economic pres- 
sure. If Hoover and Hughes, 
working in close coéperation 
and with a reasonably free 
hand, can’t achieve results, 
nobody can. 

Mellon of the Treasury is 


Western Eyes 








ing buyers; the prune trees 
have blossomed and the tiny 
new fruit is forming on in- 
numerable stems, but the prospective new crop brings no joy 
to the farmers whose bins still contain almost half of last 
September's harvest. The gill netters are mending their 
seines and trap owners are testing their gear on every river 
and inlet of the Pacific Northwest, but there is no joy in the 


hearts of the fishermen; they know that many tons of 





Let's Hope They Don't Get Seasick During the Rough Weather 


an able financier; ex-Senator 
Weeks should have no diffi- 
culty in running the War De- 
partment; Denby of the Navy is an unknown quantity in 
the West; Wallace should make good with the Department 
of Agriculture and Hays is a distinct improvement upon 
Burleson. Daugherty’s qualifications as a lawyer are in 
doubt, but with the aid of good assistants he should have 
little trouble in wiping out the memory of Mitchell Palmer. 




















FRED H. LANE 
VILLARD AVENUE 


HOLLIS, N. Y. 
June 30, 1919 


RUBBERSET CO., 
Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

The experience of my Rubberset Shaving Brush 
will make an interesting addition to your file of un- 
solicited testimonials. 

After using it for several years it suddenly dis- 
appeared and its whereabouts remained. a mystery 
for at least six months, including both summer and 
winter weather. 








Having occasion to go out on the roof of the 
piazza to clean out a leader, | found the brush in the 
gutter at the edge, where it had been thrown by the 
children: at their play. A good wash, and it was 
restored to service and has been in use ever since. 


Is it any wonder, then, that I specify “Rubberset” 
when ordering brushes for factory equipment? 


Yours for continued success, 


(Signed) FRED H. LANE. 





( This is No. 28 of a series of ads 
NOT WRITTEN BY OUR AD MAN 





—and so, with all due respects and apologies 
to. the lads and lassies of the Salvation Arm 
—the.one branch of “the service” never to be 
demobilized— we'll just take their slogan and 
make it read: 


“A brush may be DOWN, 
but it’s never OUT’’— 
NOT IF ITS A RUBBERSET: 


SHAVING BRUSHES TOOTH BRUSHES 
HAIR BRUSHES NAIL BRUSHES 
PAINT and VARNISH BRUSHES 


e very bristle gripped EVERLASTINGLY in hard rubber 








